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PREFACE. 


It  is  probable,  that  the  original  design  and  principal  niorive  ol 
every  teacher,  ui  punlishing  a  school-book,  is  llip  improverr.ent  .V. 
kis  own  pupils.  Sucli.  at  least,  is  the  imrnediale  object  ol  the  pre 
lent  compilation  ;  which,  for  brevity  of  expression,  neatness  o( 
Uini.geine'it,  and  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  is,  perhaps,  superioi 
■•  any  oUier  book  of  the  kind.  "  My  chief  end  !ias  been  to  explam 
the  general  principles  of  Grammar  as  clearly  and  intelligibly  as  pos 
wWc.  In  the  delinilions,  therefore,  ea.siness  and  perspicuity  h«v« 
keen  S0Tnelune.s  preferred  to  ioyical  exactness."  ' 

Orthography  is  in>^nli(>tieu  rattier  for  the  sake  of  order,  than  froin 
a  L-onvicliou  of  ils  utility  ;  for.  in  niy  opinion,  to  occupy  thirty  oi 
Inrty  pai;es  of  a  Grammar  lu  deiiniiig  the  sounds  ul  the  alphabet  is 
unite  preposterous. 

On  Etymology  1  have  left  mticli  to  oe  remarked  by  the  teacher 
iri  the  tune  of  leaching.  My  reason  for  doing  this  is,  tliat  children, 
when  by  themselves,  labour  more  to  have  the  words  of  their  book 
impriiiled  on  llieir  memories,  than  to  lir.ve  the  meaning  fixed  in 
ttieir  minds;  but,  on  the  cunirsry,  when  the  teacher  addresses  them 
•«««  ooce,  they  iialurally  strive  rather  to  compreliend  Jiis  meanhig, 
Hian  to  lemember  liisi  exact  expressions.  In  pursvilice  of  this  idea. 
ttie  first  i«,t  n'  '-h's  little  volume  has  been  thro*:,  into  a  form  more 
resenibluii-  n'JsHs  of  Lectures  oi.  Grammar,  jhan  a  comph-le  clutl 
dittinii  o  '.111  :ii..  t-cl.  That  tlieleiuher,  hv.wever.  may  not  he  alwa  . 
Mider  the  mccssiu  of  liaviu^  recourse  to  iiis  memory  to  .supply  ti 
deficiencies,  the  moU  rcniarkul'le  olsorvations  have  been  .Mibjoine 
•t  the  bottom  of  the  pa^c,  to  *iich  the  pujils  tlicmsclvos  ma, 
•ccasioualiy  br  referred. 

The  desiiR  of  bring  conciwe  h;i.s  freiiucntly  induced  me  to  use  ver) 
•iliptical  e.v('rcns;cMis  ;  but  I  trust  they  are  all  sulticiently  perspicuous. 
I  may  also  add.  that  riany  additional  and  critical  remarks,  which 
tniBlit  have,  «ilh  p:cpnel>,  been  inserted  in  the  (Jramtnar,  have 
been  insorU'J  r.ntjer  in  the  Key;  for  I  have  studiously  withlie^i 
•  vurytiiing  from  the  Clrammar  lh.it  could  uo  spared,  to  keep  it  low- 
piiccd  for  the  jencr.il  good. 

The  QueNt:ons  on  Etymology,  at  the  one  hundred  >icvenly-socomj 
pn^e,  \vi!i  spr';ik  for  tlii:'!nselveH  :  they  unite  the  n'ivantages  of  both 
the  UMiaJ  niclh'idi.,  v;/.,  that  of  plam  ii3rr:i'ion,  and  that  of  (juesliofl 
•nil  ai^Ver.  w  iihoul  the  inconvenience  of  ci'.her. 

S)iitn«  IS  cofii'iMKiiy  'livi'led  iiiio  two  p:ir'.>  '^'"ucord  and  fSovern 
Meitt  ;  and  liie  lu^ui  respurui:;;  inc  lormi-i,  ^raiiima.'iaiiS  .'U  goneo- 
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have  placed  before  Uiose  ♦rhich  relate  to  the  latter.  1  have  no*, 
however,  attended  to  tliis  division,  because  I  deem  it  of  little  im- 
portance ;  but  have  placed  tliose  rules  first  which  are  cithei  moie 
easily  understood,  or  wliich  more  frequently  occur.  In  arranging 
a  number  of  rules,  it  is  difficult  to  please  every  rf.ader  I  have  fre 
quently  been  unable  to  sati.fty  myself,  and,  therefore,  CEMinot  expect 
that  the  arrangement  wliich  I  liave  at  last  adopted  will  give  univei 
sal  satisfaction.  Whatever  order  be  preferred,  the  one  rule  mast 
necessarily  precede  the  other  ;  and,  since  they  are  all  to  be  Icainei 
it  signifies  but  Little  whether  the  rules  of  concord  precede  those  of 
gfcvernnient,  or  whether  they  be  mixed,  provided  no  anticipations  b« 
made  which  may  embarrass  the  learner. 

For  exercises  on  Syntax,  I  have  not  only  selected  '.ne  shortest 
sentences  I  could  find,  but  printed  the  lines  c^oie/y  togf ther,  witk 
the  rules  at  the  bottom,  on  a  small  type,  "ird  oy  these  means  hay« 
generally  compressed  as  many  taully  fixpre.ssions  into  a  single  pag» 
as  some  of  my  predecessors  havp  uone  into  two  pages  of  a  largei 
si-/e.  Hence,  though  this  book  seems  to  contain  nut  few  exercises 
on  bad  grammar,  it  reallv  .ontains  so  many,  that  a  .separate  volume 
of  exercises  is  quite  uriiocessary. 

Whatever  defect./  were  found  in  the  former  tdiiion,  in  the  time 
•f  teaching,  have  oeen  carefully  supplied. 

f^n  Etymol'-gy,  Syntax,  Punctuation,  and  Prosoay,  tnere  is  scarcely 
a  Rule  or  Huservation  in  tlic  Irugesl  Grammar  in  p.iT.t  that  is  not  to 
be  founO  m  this  ;  besides,  the  Kules  and  Definitions,  in  general,  are 
so  vejy  short  and  point (d,  that,  coiriparod  w-ih  tliose  in  some  oihei 
€<ammars,  they  may  be  ^niii  to  be  hit  otf  rather  than  made.  Evcij 
page  is  independent,  Hiid  thougli  iiuilc  full,  not  crowded,  but  wears 
fin  air  of  neatness  and  case  invitingly  swc!*, — a  f.ircimstance  not 
nnimportant  But,  notwithstanding  these  properties,  and  others 
that  might  l)e  mentioned,  I  am  far  from  being  so  vain  as  to  suppose 
this  compilation  is  altogetlier  free  from  inaccuracies  or  defects  ; 
much  less  do  I  presume  that  it  will  obtain  the  approbation  of  every 
one  w'ho  may  clioose  to  peruse  it ;  fo;.  to  "ise  the  words  of  DoctOT 
Johnson,  "He  that  has  much  to  do  will  do  something  wrong,  and  of 
that  wrong  must  suffer  the  consequences  ;  and  if  it  were  possiMa 
that  he  should  always  act  rightly,  yet  when  sue  i  lumbers  are  V« 
judge  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure  and  obstruct  him  J«f 
tnalevolence,  and  the  good  sometimes  by  mistake." 

lO'  TTio.'i;  pupils  that  are  capable  of  writing,  should  be  requested  t» 
ferxte  the  plural  of  nouns,  <5-c.,  either  at  home  or  at  school.  The  i> 
trcises  on  Syntax  should  be  written  in  their  cor.ectcd  statt,  itith  a  strtkt 
drawn  under  the  word  corrected. 

HO'  K.  means  Key ;  the  fijnres  refer  to  the  No.  0.  the  *«y,  M 
Vtepage 


THE 

PRINCIPLES 

OF 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


English  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  Language  with  propriety. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts ;  namely,  Orthography,  Etymologf, 
Syntax,  and  Prosody. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Orthography  teaches  the  nature  and  powers 
at  letters,  and  the  just  method  of  spelling  words. 

A  Letter  is  the  least  part  of  a  Word. 

There  are  twenty-six  letters  in  Englisli 

Letters  are  eitlier  Vowels  or  Consonants. 

A  Vowel  is  a  letter,  the  name  of  which  inalces  a  full  open  *ound 
The  Vovvbis  are  a,  e,  t,  o,  u,  w,  y. — The  Consonants  are  d,  t,  d,  /, 
JT,  fc,  j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  y,  r,  s,  t,  v,  x,  x. 

A  Consonant  is  a  letter  tliat  lias  a  sound  less  distinct  than  that 
of  a  Vowel ;  as,  /,  m,  p. 

A  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels  ;  as.  ou  in  out. 

A  proper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  both  tiie  vowels  are  souikdcd 
as,  oy  in  boy. 

An  improper  Diplithong  is  one  in  which  only  one  of  the  two  r«wela 
ts  sounded  ;  as,  o  in  boat. 

A  Triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels  ;  as,  eaa  m  beauty. 

A  Syllable  is  a  pait  of  a  word,  or  as  much  as  can  be  sounded  at 
auce  ;  an,  far  \u  far-mtr. 

A  Monosyllable  is  a  woid  of  one  syllable,  as,  fox. 

A  Dissyllable  is  a  word  of  iioo  syllables  ;  as,  Pe-ter. 

X  Trissyllable  is  a  word  of  three  syllables  ;  as,  hut-ter-fly. 

A  i  olysyllable  is  a  word  of  many  syllables. 

m?  Way  should  judgement,  abridgement,  Ac,  he  spelled  without  #f 
How  C.1TI  g  be  Koft  like  i  without  it  i — See  W&Ucer's  Dictionary,  «■ 
4ei  judgement 


6  ENGLISH    ETiMOLOCy. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  different  sorts  of 
Woids,  their  various  modifications,  and  then 
derivation. 

There  are  nine  parts  of  Speech  :  Article, 
Noun,    Adjective,    Pronoun,    Verb,    Adverb  , 
Preposition,  Interjection,  and  Conjunction. 

Of  the  Articles. 

An  Article  is  a  word  put  before  a  noun,  to 
show  the  extent  of  its  meaning  ;  as,  a  man. 

There  are  two  articles,  a  or  an  and  the.  A 
's  used  before  a  consonant.* — An  is  used  before 
I  vowel,  or  silent  h ;  as,  an  age,  a7i  hour. 

Of  Nouns. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place, 
OT  thing ;  as,  John,  London,  hook . 

Nouns  are  varied,  by  Number,  Gender,  and  Case 

•BSEKVATIONS. 

•  ji  Is  used  before  the  Ion?  sound  of  u,  and  before  v>  and  y  ;  as,  A 
•nit,  a  eup/iont/.  a  eu>e,  a  week,  a  year,  such  a  one. — An  is  used  befor* 
words  beginning  wilh  h  soundsd,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  ttcond 
KfUable  ;  as.  An  heroic  action  ;  on  liistorical  account. 

A  is  called  the  indefinite  article,  because  it  does  not  point  ont  a 
partccolar  person  or  thing  ;  as,  A  king  ;  that  is,  any  king. 

The  i.s  called  the  definite  article,  because  it  refers  to  a  partjcnlaj 
person,  or  thin? ;  as.  The  king ;  that  i.-;,  the  kinp;  of  our  man  country 

A  noun,  wiUiout  an  artieic  to  limit  it,  is  taken  in  it*  wide.-*t  sense  , 
»s,  Man  is  niorlal ;  nameiy,  aU  mankind. 

A  IS  used  before  nouns  in  the  singular  number  onfy. — It  is  us«kJ 
Vcfore  the  plural  in  nouns  prBceded  by  suclr  ph^B^5es  as,  A  fnt;  * 
great  many ;  as,  a  feu  books  *  a  great  muny  apples 

The  is  used  before  n?UBS  in  both  numbers  ,  and  somo'-imos  b«iof» 
tdverbs  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  desrue ,  as,  Ik*  atcn 
■l«dy  giammar  the  better  I  likru  it 
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Of  Number. 

Number  is  the  distinction  of  one  from  more 

Nouns  have  tv)0  numbers  ,  the  Singular  an^ 
tljc  Plural.  The  singular  denotes  nne,  thb 
pliial  mcr'e  than  one. 

1.  The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding 
s  to  the  singular ;  as,  Book,  books. 

2.  Nouns  in  s,  sh,  ch,  x,  or  o,  form  the 
plural  by  adding  es  ;  as,  Miss,  Misses  ;  brush, 
brushes  ;  match,  matches  ;  fox,  foxes  ;  iiero, 
heroes.— P-  '"•  ''* 

3.  Nouns  in  y  change  y  mto  ies  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  as,  Lady,  ladies  : — y,  with  a  vowel  before 
it,  is  not  changed  into  ies;  as.  Day,  days. 

4.  Nouns  in/,  or  fe,  change/,  or/e,  into  vw 
in  the  plural  ;  as.  Loaf,  loaves ;  life,  lives. 

onsEnvATioss. 

NViins  cndinsr  in  ch,  souiulirig  A,  form  the  plural  by  adding  t  •■ly ; 
48,  Stomach,  stomachs. 

'  Nouns  in  to,  with  junto,  canto,  tyro,  grottu,  portico,  solo,  and  quart*, 
save  4  only  in  llie4)iural:  as.  Folio,  folios ;  canto,  cantos. 

Nouns  in  ff  have  tht-ir  plural  in  j ;  as,  Muff,  muffs;  except  staff, 
wliich  soinetinies  has  staves. 

Dwarf,  scarf,  wharf ;  brief,  chief,  ^ef,  kerchief,  handkerchief.  mt»- 
thiefi  gulf,  turf,  svrf ;  fife,  strife ;  proof,  hoof,  roof,  and  reproof,  never 
change/ur/,r,  into  ves — 14  cliaiiKe/or/e,  into  uej,  27  don't — K.p.23,  i 

Nouns  are  either  proper  'ir  common. — Proper  nouns  are  t  lie  names  of 
{•ersons,  places,  seas,  and  nveis,  ifcc. ;  a^,  Thomas,  Scotland,  Forth.* 

Common  nouns  are  the  names  of  things  in  general ;  as.  Chair,  table. 

Collective  nouns  are  nouns  Itiat  signify  many  ;  as,  Multitude,  crowd. 

Abstract  nouns  are  tlio  names  of  qualitief  abstracted  from  their 
tttbstanccs  ;  ,is,  Wisdom,  wtckcJaess, 

Verbal  or  participial  nouns  are  nouns  derived  from  ve  rbs  ;  as  RfsHi^ 


*  Proper  nouns  have  the  plural  only  when  they  refer  to  a  rate  • 
{amily  ;  as,  Tiie  ( 'ampuells :  or  to  several  persons  of  the  sami  name 
w.  The  eighl  Henrys;  Ihe  twro  Mr.  Bells  ;  the  two  Miss  Browns;  (er 
•rilnout  Ihe  numeral)  the  Miss  Roys;  but,  in  addressing  letters  in 
which  bnih  oi  all  are  finally  concerned,  and  also  when  tho  namea 
are  different,  we  piuralize  the  titit,  (Mr.  or  Miss  )  and  write  l&ftf* 
Vrown  ;  Mi.Mts  Roy  ;  Mestrt.  (fo.  Messieurs  Fr  "  Guthrie  aatfTw 


o  english  etvmologt. 

Exercises  on  Number. 

Write, — or  tell,— or  apeii,  the  ['rural  of 

Fox,*  book,  leaf,  candle,  hat,  loaf,  wish,  fish, 
sex,  kiss,  coach,  inch,  sky,  bounty,  army,  duty, 
knife,  echo,  loss,  cargo,  wife,  story,  church, 
table,  glass,  study,  calf,  branch,  streets,  potato, 
peach,  sheaf,  booby,  rock,  stone,  liouse,  glory, 
hope,  flower,  city,  difficulty,  distress. 

Day,  boy,  relay,  chimney,!  journey,  valley, 
needles  enemy,  an  army,  a  vale,  an  ant,  a  sheep, 
the  hills,  a  valley,  the  sea,  key,  toy. 

Correct  the  fulloiving  errors. 
A  end,  a  army,  an  heart,  an  horn,  an  bed, 
a  hour,  a  adder,  a  honour,  an  horse,  an  house, 
an  pen,  a  ox,  vallies,  chimnics,  journies,  alVoi 
nies,  a  eel,  a  ant,  a  inch,  a  eye 

Exercises  on  the  Observations. 
Monarch,  tyro,  grotto,  nuncio,  punctilio,  ruff, 
muff,  reproof,  portico,  handkerchief,  gulf,  hoof, 
fife,  multitude,  people,  meeting,  John,  Lucy, 
meekness,  charity,  folly,  France,  Matthew, 
James,  wisdom,  reading. 


*  What  is  the  plural  of  fox?  Foxes.  Why'  Beciii.se  nouns  in  j, 
A,  ch,  X.  or  0,  form  tlie  plural  by  adiiing  es. — What  is  the  plural  of 
oook?  Books.  Why?  Because  tlie  plural  is  generally  formed  bjr 
(Hiding  s  to  ttie  singular. — What  is  the  plural  of  lenf?  Leaves.  Why? 
Because  nouns  in  forfe,  change/ or /«  into  v'sin  the  plural. — What 
is  the  plural  of  army  ?  Armies.  Why  7  Because  nonns  in  y  chan^ 
y  into  its  in  the  plural.  What  is  the  plural  oi  day?  Days.  Spell  )t( 
d,  a,  y,  s.  Why  not  d,  a,  i,  c,  s  ?  Because  y  wiih  a  vowel  before  it 
is  not  chani-od  into  ies  .—it  takes  s  orilv.—  What  is  tlie  diflPerence 
between  adding  and  changing? — K.  No.  37,  40,  41. 

t  Many  eminent  authors  change  ey  ii-  the  sinjrul.nr  into  ies  m  the 
•Wural,  tlius  :  Chimnies  with  sco:n  reiectinp!  smoke     Smfl 

Still  as  thou  dost  thy  rddlwrX  jonmiis  tun.  Piif>r. 
Bui  rattling  noiison.sc  in  ful;  vollies  b.-eaks.  Pope. 
Tin.-  society  of  Procurators  or  Attomies.    Boswell. 

This  mode  of  spelling  these  and  similai  words  is  highly  inrtprop«i 
Bo  »  inconsistent  i«  '^ Attornied,''  "  •'ouj-nei,  v<.'" 
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Of  Nouns. 

%cmp.  Nouns  are  irregular  in  the  formatlonof  their  plural :  such  »s— 


Singular 

Plural. 

Singular 

Plural. 

Man* 

men 

Tooth 

teeth 

•          Woman 

women 

Goose 

geese 

Child 

children 

Mouse 

mica 

Foot 

feet 

Louse 

lice 

Ox 

oxen 

Penny 

pence 

'  The  compounds  of  man  form  the  plura!  like  the  simple  ;  namely, 
tv  chi,n;ing  a  of  the  singular  into  e  of  tlie  plural. — Jtlusselinan,  not 
«t  mg  a  compound  ol  man.  Is  muiselmans,  it  is  said,  in  llie  plural ;  I 
*<  tJk  -C  should  always  be  mu3!>elm<n  in  the  plural. 


Singular. 
Brother 
Sow  or  swine; 
Die  {for  gamins) 
Die  (for coming) 
Aide-de-camp 
Court-martial 
Cousin-sernian 
father-m-law,  Ac. 


Plural. 
brotners.  or  brctlirtnt 
sows,  or  swine 
dice 
dies 

aidi'.s-de-cainp 
courts-ma  riial 
cousiiis-german 
fathers-in-law,  &c. 


♦  The  wnrd  hrethren  is  sfoiierally  applied  to  the  members  of  the  9ac?9 
f  tiety  or  church,  and  brothers  to  llie  sons  of  the  same  parents. 

oBsEnv.vTioys. 

Names  ni  metals,  virtun,  vices,  and  tilings  that  are  weighed  ot  me»^ 
turcd,  Jic,  are  m  sronfral  singular,  as  Gold,  meekness,  drunkenness,  brea* 
kra-fbeef,  iceiccept  wlien  the  different  jor/i  are  meant,  as  tV'inej,  r<*. 

Some  nnuns  are  used  only  hi  the  plural ;  such  as  Antipodes,  lit, 
I  Hi,  credtnda,  minutia,  banditti,  data.  folk. 

The  Biiieular  of  hlerhli,  &c.,  is  made  by  sayin?  one  of  the  literal 
Bandit,  the  .sin^uiar  o\  banditti,  is  often  used  in  newspapers. 

The  words  A]>paralus,  hiatus,  serirs,  h-ace,  dozen,  means,  and  speciit 
are  alike  in  Ijoth  numbers.  Some  pluralize  series  into  serieses 
Braee,  i,/>zrn.  &c.,  sometimes  admit  of  (he  plural  torm  ;  thus,  lie 
bought  partricres  m  braces,  a^id  books  in  dozens,  >kc. 

A'eus  and  alms  art  /enpraliv  used  in  the  rin/uiar  number,  but 
nomelimes  in  llic  plural. — lains  id  geiifcjuny  pi-ural. 

J  The  singular  of  some  nouns  is  djstingui.shcd  from  llie  plural  by 
•he  aiticle  a  ;  -as,  A  sheep,  a  txeine. 

Pease  'AwAfish  are  used  when  we  mean  the  species  ;  as,  Pease  ar« 
iear.  fish  is  cheap  ;  but  wlien  we  refer  to  the  number,  we  say,  Peat, 
fu-hes ;  a.s,  Ten  peas ;  iwo fishes. 

Home  atil/not,  meaning  cavalry  and  infantry,  are  used  in  the  sin- 
^ukir /firm  with  a  plural  verb;  as,  A  thousand  harse  wore  ready; 
ten  thousand  foot  were  there  — Men  is  unders'iod. 
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Of  Nouns. 


As  the  foJowng  words,  from  Foreign  Languages,  seldom  occtn 
except  a  few,  the  pupil  may  very  properly  be  allowed  to  omit  theiQ, 
Vll  he  be  further  advanced. 


Bimalcuium 

anicnalciila 

Focus 

foci 

Antithesis 

antitheses 

Genius 

geniit 

Apeie 

apices 

(Jenus 

genera 

f  appendixes 

Hypothesis 

hypotheses 

Appendix 

Arc&num 

Automaton 

Axis* 

Basis 

Calx 

[^appendices 
arcana 
automata 
axes 
bases 
calces 

Ignis  fatuus 
Index 
Lamina 
Magus 

Memorandum 

ignes  latui 

indexes,  indkest 

laminae 

magi 

r  memoranda,  •r 
^  memorandums 

Cherub 
Crisis 

chenibim,  cherubs 
crises 

Metamorpho- 
sis 

<  metamorphoses 

Criterion 

criteria 

Monsieur 

messieurs 

Datum 

data 

Phenomenon 

phendmeD* 

Desideratum 

desiderata 

Radius 

radii 

Diaeresis 

dioereses 

Stamen 

stamina 

Effluvium 

effluvia 

Seraph 

seraplum,  seraphs 

Ellipsis 

ellipses 

Stimulus 

stimuli 

Emphasis 

emphases 

Stratum 

strata 

Encomium 

f  encomia 
[^  encomiums 

Vertex 
Vortex 

vertices 
vortices 

Enitum 

errata 

Virtuoso 

virtuosi 

It  -was  thought  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  such  words  of  om 
•wn :  as,  snuffers,  scissors,  tongs,  &c.,  because  they  are  evidently 
to  be  iLsed  as  plural ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  such  words 
ts  Mathematics,  metaphysics,  poHtics,  ethics,  pneumatics,  itc,  though 
jenerally  plural,  are  sometimes  construed  as  singular,  as,  Mathema- 
tics is  a  science  ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 


*  Rule.  Nouns  in  um  or  on  have  a  in  the  plural ;  and  those  which 
have  is  in  the  singular  have  es  in  the  plural. 

t  Genii,  aerial  spirits  :  but  geniuses,  persons  of  genius.  For  what 
reason  L.  Murray,  Elphinston,  Oulton,  and  others,  pluralize  such 
words  as  genius  and  rebus,  by  adding  ses  to  the  sit:;:ular,  making 
them  genius.ses,  rebusyei,  instead  of  geniuse*,  rebiisfj,  it  is  nol 
easy  to  guess  ;  as  words  ending  with  a  single  s  are  never  accented 
on  the  last  syllable,  there  can  oe  no  good  reason  for  doubling  the  < 
before  es.  Hence  rule  2d,  page  7th,  begins  with  "  Nouns  in  f ,"  bfr- 
cause  those  in  s  include  those  in  si. 

t  Indexes,  when  it  signifies  pointers,  or  tablo.8  of  contents  hr 
diet*,  whou  ^t  'efers  tJ  algebraic  <)iiantitie8. 
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u 


Of  Gender. 

Gender  is  the  distinclion  of  sex. 

There  are  three  genders  ;  the  MascuUm 
Femin'mc,  and  Neuter. 

The  Masculine  denotes  the  male  sex  ;  as 
A  man,  a  hoy. 

The  l,'Vnjinii'.e  denotes  llie  female  sex ;  as, 
A  woman,  a  girl. 

The  Neuter  denotes  whatever  is  without 
life;  as,  Milk. 

There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  sex. 
1.  By  different  words  ;  as, 


Mnh 

Female. 

Jilale. 

Female. 

fcachelnr 

nia:d.  spinster 

Ilui-se 

mare 

ktau 

1  el!e 

llufband 

wito 

.ear 

sow 

King 

queen 

«oy 

girl 

Lad 

lass 

Brother 

sister 

Lord 

lady 

buclc 

doe 

Man 

woman 

tAill 

cow 

Master 

mistress 

Bullock          1 

heifer,— A?,-'-o- 

Miller 

spawner 

Ox,  or  steer  j 

Nephew 

niece 

Cock 

hen 

Ram 

ewe 

Colt 

Ally 

Singer 

f  songstreM 

Dog 

bitch 

\  OT  singer 

Drake 

duck 

Sloven 

slut 

Earl 

countess 

Son 

daughter 

Father 

mother 

Stag 

hind 

Friar 

nun 

Vncle 

aunt 

Gander 

goose 

W:z:ird 

wiirh 

Hail 

roe 

OBSERV 

Sir 
/irioNs. 

madam 

Some  nouns  are  either  mascuHne  oz  feminine :  s\xr\\d.s  parent,  child, 
eoiwtn,  infant,  srrvant,  neighbour,  ^c. 

Some  ntjDiis.  naturally  neuter,  are  converted  into  the  masatlineet 
feminine  gciidor  ;  a.s,  when  we  sa)  of  the  sun.  He  is  setting  ;  and  of 
*B  aioon.  She  IS  eclipsed. 
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Of  Nouns. 
2.  By  a  difference  of  termination  ;  as, 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Abbot 

aljbess 

Jew 

Jewess 

Actor 

actress 

Landgrave 

landgravine 

Administrator 

administratrix 

Lion 

lioness 

Adulterer 

adultere'^s 

Marqiiis 

marchiones* 

Ambassador 

amliassadiess 

Mayor 

mayoress 

Arbiter 

arbitress 

Patron 

patroness 

Author  (often) 

1  authoress* 

Peer 

peeress 

Baron 

baroness 

Poet 

poetess 

Bridegroom 

bride 

Priest 

priestess 

Benefactor 

benefactress 

Prince 

princess 

Caterer 

cateress 

Prior 

prioress 

Chanter 

chantress 

Prophet 

prophetess 

Conductor 

conductress 

Protector 

protectress 

Count 

countess 

Shepherd 

shepherdess 

Deacon 

deaconess 

Songster     ■ 

songstress 

l>uke 

duchess 

Sorceier 

sorceress 

Elector 

electress 

Sultan 

sultaness,  or 

Emperor 

empress 

sultana 

Enchanter 

enchantress 

TTger 

tigress 

Executor 

executrix 

Traitor 

traitress 

Governor 

governess 

Tutor 

tutoress 

Heir 

heiress 

Tyrant 

tyranness 

Hero 

her-o-ine 

Viscount 

viscountesa 

Hunter 

huntress 

Votary 

votaress 

H5^ 

hostess 

Widower 

widow 

3.  By  prefixing  another  word  ;  as, 

A  eoci-sparrow  ;  a  A<n-sparrow ;  a  A<-goat ,  a  f ^-goat ;  a  mm» 
Mrvant ;  a  matd-servant ;  a  A«-ass ;  a  »Ae-ass  ,  a  ma2e-chUd,  Sic , 
•lale-descendants,  &c. 


•  It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  nor  even  proper,  to  use  author 
M»;  for  the  female  noun  or  pronoun  that  almost  invariably  acconw 
panies  this  word  will  distinguish  the  gender  in  it  as  well  as  ir 
wrUer,  &c 
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Of  the  Cases  of  Nouns. 

Chat  !•  'Joe  reUuion  odc  doud  bean  lo  another,  or  to  a  T£rb,  or  prepoiHIoBi 

Nouns  have  three  cases ;  the  Nominative, 
Possessive,  and  Objective* 

The  Nominative  and  Objective  are  alike. 

The  Possessive  is  formed  by  adding  an  a- 
postrophe  and  s  to  the  Nominative  ;  as,  Job's. 

When  the  plural  ends  m  s,  'he  possessive  is 
formed  by  adding  only  an  apostrophe :  thus, — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Norn.    Lady 

T,adies. 

John 

1 

Pos3.     Lady's 

Ladies' 

John's 



thj.      Lady 

L:ir!ie.s. 

John 

' — 

*   Proprr  names  gtneraUy  wont  Ihf  plural. — See  p.  7th,  last  notf 
EXERCISES. 

On  Gender,  Ninnher,  unci  Case. 
X  Father,  brothers,  mother's,  boys,  book,  loaf, 
arms,  wife,  hats,  sisters',  bride's,  bottles,  brush, 
goose,  eagles'  wings,  echo,  ox's  horn,  mouse, 
kings,  queens,  bread,  child's,  glass,  tooth,  tongs, 
candle,  chair,  Jane's  boots,  Robert's  shoe,  hor?e. 

•  The  Nominative  merely  denotes  the  name  of  a  thing. 

The  Pn.isessi\:c  denotes  po.'sse.rsinn ;  as,  Ann's  hook. — Pos.sessicri  » 
^ften  expres.scd  byo/as  well  as  by  an  's — K.57toC]:i,  .ilso  134  and  195 

The  Objective  denotes  the  object  upon  which  an  active  vero  or 
preposition  terminates. 

i  One  method  of  using  the  above  exercises  is  a.<;  follows: — 

Father,  a  noun,  singular  (number,)  masculine  (jeiider,)  the  nnminahv 
(case,)  plural,  fathers.  Brothers,  a  noun,  plural,  masculine,  the  nomina 
live.  Mother's,  a  noun,  singular,  feminiTte,  the  possessive. — Spell  it.— 
K.  44. 

By  parsing  in  this  manner,  the  pupil  gives  a  correct  answer  to  tli« 
qoestions  :  What  pan  of  speech  is /o/Aer .?  What  numJer.'  \\T)at 
gender  J  What  case.'  without  obliging  the  teacher  to  lose  time  to  «• 
ymrpose  ^n  asking  them. — The  pupil,  however,  should  bo  made  t« 
understand  that  he  is  giving  ansvotrt  to  questions  which  are  always 
tufposed  to  be  aisked. 

At  the  Nominative  and  Objective  are  alike,  no  inaccuracy  raa 
jesnltfrom  the  pupil's  being  allowed  to  call  it  always  the  nominative, 
till  he  come  to  the  verb. — Ctue  may  be  altogether  omitted  till  tiiat 
Mme  the  cases  of  "ronouns  ncenctl.     See  Notes,  p.  3U 
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Of  Adjectives. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  expresses  the 
quality  of  a  nouti ;  as,  A  good  boy. 

Adjectives  have  i^Aree  degrees  of  comparison 
the  Positive,  Comparative,  and  Superlative. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  tt 
the  positive ;  and  the  superlative  by  adding 
est;  as,  Srveet,  sweeter,  siveetest.*"^- '^~- 

Dissyllables  in  y  change  y  into  i  before  er 
and  est ;  as  in  Happij,  happier,  happiest.^ 

Adjectives  comparkd  Irbegvlarlt 


Positivr.. 
Good,  (well 
Bad,  eril,  oj 
LiUle 
Much  ur  n:a 

an 

•iU 

ny 

Adv.) 

Compnrative. 
l)(Uer 
wm-se 
less 
ni'ire 
ialer 
iioaror 
larther 
forinei 
oidcr  01  el 

tder 

Sxipfriativ* 
best 
Worst 
'east 
.riosi             , 

Late 

Near 

Far 

Fore 

Old 

latest  or  last 
ncarcsl  or  next 
farll.fsl 

5''jnM!i()::t  or  f'rst 
nldosl  01-  (.(Idast 

OBSERVATIOyS. 

*  Tlie  Po.titive  rxi)rp.sses  tlic  timple  rpiality  ;  the  r(iin|iarp'iv«  t 
♦fc^er  or /oiofr  degrofe  of  the  (|uality ;  and  lliu  Suiierlative  the  /■•gh 
e.it  or  lotecfl  detrroe. — K.  f)8,  T3. 

Adjectives  iil  one  svilalile  are  Kcnerally  roinpared  hv  a>'ldiri!;  er  and 
est;  and  ihose  "!  luine  than  "iic.  hy  prcrtxuig  mnrr  ami  most;  as 
J/oje  nunierous,  viost  nutiicrous ,  or,  by  /«jj  and  hast ;  as,  Less 
marry,  least  merry. 

Dissyllalilos  eudiii;;  wi;h  e  titvil  are  often  compared  by  e  rand  e3t  ; 
as,  Polite.  poHt'.r.  pnUtrst ;   Amjilf.  ampler,  amplest. 

■f  If  a  vowc!  [irecede  y,  it  is  not  chiin^ed  into  t,  before  er  and  est  ■ 
as.  Gay,  gayer,  ^ayc^t ;  Coy.  coyer,  coijf.st. 

Some  .\diect!vps  are  raiiiparcd  by  addin*  most  lo  The  end  of  tba 
word  ;  a-s,  t'j'pcr,  uppermost. — Some  have  no  positive  ;  as,  Esteriw 
extreme. 

youns  art"  often  used  as  Adjectives :  as,  A  ^g'oM-ring',  a  siiver-cn? 
Adjectives  often  become  Nouns  ;  as,  Much  good. 

Some  .\(!jr'Ctives  do  not  properly  admit  of  compari.son ;  such  as, 
True,  perfect,  vmversnl,  chie),  extreme,  &C. 

Much  is  applied  lo  thitiss  xeeii^hed  or  mcennircd  ;  Many  to  those  thai 
aie  numliercd  — Elder  and  eldest  to  persons  ;  older  and  oldat  la 
Mr.ng.s. 

When  tlie  positive  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded  by  a  sinuie 
Touol.  tlic  consonant  m  doubled  be foie  er  aiid  est;  as,  Uig,  b>gj(tr 
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Of  Personal  Pronouns. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun » 
es,  John  is  a  good  buy  ;  he  obeys  the  master 

There  are  three   kinds  of  pronouns  ;   Personal,  Relative,  and 
Adjectiv€. — The  Personal  Pronouns  are  thus  declined: — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Norn.       Pass.       Obj.         Norn.         Pass.       Obj. 


First  Personal      j 
frunoun  m.  or  f.      ^ 

mine  me  — We     ours    us 

2.  m.  or/.  Thou 

thine  thee — You*  yours  you 

3.  m.         He 

his      him 

3./           She 

herst  her    ^Tiicy  theirs  tliem. 

3.  n.           It 

Its       it      J 

Exfi7cises  on  Personal  Pronoi,,ns. 
I.  thou,  we,  me,    us,  tliine,   he,    him,   she 
hers,  thev,  ihec,  them,    its,   tlieirs,  you,  her 
ours,  yours,  mine,  his,  I,  me,  them,  u.s,  it,  we 


*  V*  is  often  imcd  instead  of  you  in  the  n<>mn:at:ve  :  as,  5'.  ^re 
fiapiiy. 

iliru  and  thine  were  Uirmerhj  iiscil  instca'l  of  my  and  thy  before  a 
vowel  oi  an  A ;  as.  Blot,  out  all  minf  iniijnitics  ;  (Jive  ine  thine  \\'--\a 

t  Hers,  its,  ours,  yiiurs,  tluirt,  should  never  be  written,  hir's,  i.  < 
Ktr'i,  your's,  their  s ;  hut  hers,  its.  ours,  «S;c. 

The  compound  personal  pronouns.  Myself,  tkysrlf,  himself.  Aic  , 
ire  coininonlj' joined  either  to  the  sirnplo  pronoun,  or  to  any  ordiuiiry- 
noun  to  make  it  more  rcmarkalile. — See  K.  80,  9)». 

These  pronouns  are  all  f;on(?rallv  ui  the  same  case  with  ihe  noun  oi 
pronoun  to  which  thoyare  joined  :  as.  •'  .She  her.itif  said  so  ;"  "  'ltit>, 
Ihtmselve*  acknowledged  il  to  me  myself.''  "  T\\e  master  himself 
set  it." 

Self,  when  used  alone,  is  a  iigun,  as,  "  Our  fondness  for  self  i*. 
^•r*^ul  to  others." — K.  Ufi. 

-*  some  respectahle  Grammars  the  possessive  case  of  the  different 
personal  pronouns  stands  thus  :  1st,  tttj-  or  mine,  otir  or  ouri — &),  thy 
or  thxnt,  your  or  yours — 3d,  her  of  htis,  thrir  or  theirs.  I  see  no  im- 
prppriely  '.n  this  method  ;  the  one  I  have  nrefcrred.  howeirer,  is  per- 
kai>e  less  hablc  to  bbjccliOA 
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Of  Relative  Pronouns. 

A  Relative  Pronoun  is  a  word  that  relates 
to  a  noun  or  pronoun  before  ii,  called  the  ante- 
cedent ;  as,  The  master  who  taught  us,  &c.* 

The  simple  relatives  are  who,  which,  and 
that;  they  are  alike  in  both  numbers,  thus, 

Norn.  Who. 
Pass.  W^lose. 
Obj.    Whom 

Who  is  applied  to  persons ;  as,  The  boy  who.\ 

Which  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  and 
things  without  life  ;  as,  The  dog  which  barks  . 
the  book  wldch  was  lost. 

That  is  often  used  instead  oi  who  or  which, 
as,  The  boy  that  reads  ;  the  book  that  was  lost. 

WJw.t  is  a  compound  relative,  including  both 
ihe  relative  and  the  antecedent;!  as.  This  is 
what  I  wanted  ;  that  is,  the  tldng  xohich  I 
wanted. 

OBSEr.\  ATIOXS. 

In  asking  quesl  ioi.s.  Who,  which,  and  tohat,  are  called  Intetrogativet 
«-!,  Who  said  t'-.l  >     What  did  l\e  do  ?— K.  p.  84,  Note. 

The  relative  's  always  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and  person  'whi 
its  ante'"fcdcnt.  but  not  always  in  the  satne  case. — K.  p.  43,t  b. 

Winch  has  properly  no  possessive  case  of  its  own.  Tlie  objectir* 
witli  of  before  it  supplies  its  place.  Otir  best  writers,  however,  now 
use  whose  as  the  possessive  of  which:  as,  "A  religion  tehose  origin 
/siUvine."  BIAIR.  See  more  remarks  on  Which,  a,t  p.  151. — For 
Ihe  relative  o«,  see  p.  146. 

♦  The  relative  sometimes  refers  to  a  whole  clause  as  its  antece* 
t^nt :  as,  Tlie  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  which  excited  no  small 
I'egree  of  jealousy  and  discontent ;  that  is,  which  thing  or  ctrcun»> 
lance,  excited,  ifC. 

1  Who  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  when  they  are  represented  u 
.peakin;^  and  acting  like  rational  beings  — K.  p.  43,*  6. 

1  What  and  which  are  sometimes  used  as  adjectives ,  as,  "  I  knew 
not  by  what  fatality  the  adversaries  of  the  motion  are  impelled ;' 
tehicK  things  are  an  allegory.     Which  here  is  equal  to  these. — P.  67.  J 

Whoever,  wkosoevei ,  and  whoso,  are  compound  relatives  equal  X» 
He  who ;  or.  The  person  that.—K.  88. 

Whatever  and  whatsoever,  with  whichever  and  whiehsotver,  are  (toHW 
Mmm  a^iectirec  aAl  combine  with  nouns,  and  sometime*  compotntl 
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Adjective  Pronouns 
lliere  are  four  sorts  of  Adjective  Pronouns. 

1.  The  Possessive  Pronouns,  My,  thy, his* 
rer,  our,  your,  their,  its,  own.\ 

2.  The  Distributive,  Each,  every,  either, 
.either. 

3.  The  Demonstrative,  This,  that,\  with 
leir  plurals,  these,  those.^ 

4.  The  Indefinite,  None,  any,  all,  such, 
.^ihole,  some,  both,  one,  other,  another :  ihe  lusl 
three  are  declined  like  nouns. 

OBSERVATJONS. 

lelati  ves,  equal  lo  that  which.  These  compounds,  luiwever.  particular- 
ly whoso,  are  now  generally  aioideJ.  Whatever  and  wliocver  an  mosl 
used. 

*  His  and  her  are  possessive  pronouns  when  placed  immeiljately 
before  nouns ;  but  when  they  stand  dy  tlu^niselves,  his  is  a-counied 
the  possessive  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  he,  and  her  the  -ibjecttve 
a(  she. 

\  Its  and  own  seem  to  be  as  much  entitled  lo  the  appellation  ol 
possessive  pronouns  as  his  and  mij. 

t  Yon,  with  former  and  latter,  may  be  called  demonstrative  pro 
nouns,  as  well  as.t/iw  and  that.     See  Syntax,  R.  28,  b. 

I)  Tiiat  is  sometimes  a  Relative,  sometimes  a  Demonstrative  pro- 
notin,  and  sometimes  a  Conjunction. — K.  90. 

That  is  a  Relative  when  it  can  be  turned  into  who  or  uAtcA,  without 
destroying  the  sense  ;  as,  "  Tlie  days  that  (or  which)  are  past  are 
gone  for  ever." 

That  is  a  Demonstrative  pronoun  when  it  is  placed  immediately 
before  a,  noun,  expressed  or  understood  ;  as,  "  That  book  is  new  " 
"  That  is  not  the  one  I  want." 

That  is  a  Conjuiction  when  it  cannot  be  turned  Into  who  or  which, 
ml  marks  a  conseciuence,  an  indication,  or  final  end:  as,  "  He  was 
*o  proud  that  he  was  universally  despised."  He  answered,  "  That  he 
iM?ver  was  so  happy  as  he  is  now."    Live  well,  that  you  may  die  woU 

All  the  inilcfinite  pronouns,  (e-xcept  none,)  and  even  the  demonitra 
Hve,  distributive,  and  possessive,  are  adjectives  belonging  to  nouni 
either  expressed  or  understood  ;  and  in  parsing  1  think  they  ought  U 
be  called  adjectives. — Xone  is  used  m  both  numbers  ;  but  it  canno. 
be  jomed  *4  a  noun 

The  pUrvse  non,:  uiher  vhouM  be  n/»  other. — Another  ha»  no  pl«ra> 

B 
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P)  omiscuous  exercises  on  Nouns,  <kc. 

A  ruan,  he,  who,  which,  that,  his,  me,  mine 
ihine,  whose,  they,  hers,  it,  we,  us,  I,  him,  its, 
horse,  mare,  master,  thou,  theirs,  thee,  you, 
my,  thy,  our,  your,  their,  his,  her — this,  these, 
that,  those- -each,  even,',  either,  any,  none 
bride,  daughter,  uncle,  wife's,  sir.  girl,  madam, 
box,  (Jog,  lad,  a  gay  lady;  sweet  apples ;  strong 
bulla  ;  fat  oxen ;  a  mountainous  country. 

Compare,  Rich,  merry,  furious,  covetous, 
laige,  little,  good,  bad,  near,  wretched,  rigorous, 
delightful,  sprightly,  spacious,  splendid,  gay, 
imprudent,  pretty. 

Th<e  human  mind  ;    cold  water  ;    he,  thou, 
she,  it ;  woody  mountains  ;   the  naked  rock  ; 
youthful  jolhty ;  goodness  divine  ;  justice  se- 
vere ;    his,  thy,  others,  one,  a   peevish  boy 
hers,  their  strokes ;   pretty  girls ;  his  droning 
flight ;  her  delicate  cheeks  ;  a  man  who  ;  the 
sun  that ;  a  bird  which  ;  its  pebbled  bed  ;  fi- 
ery darts  ;  a  numerous  army  ;  love  unbounded , 
a  nobler  victory  ;  gentler  gales  ;  nature's  eld 
est  birth  ;    earth's    lowest   room ;    the  wind.* 
triumphant ;   some  flowery  stream  ;   the  tern 
pestuous  billows  ;  these  things  ;  those  books 
that  breast  which  ;  the  rich  man's  insolence 
your  queen  ;    all  who ;    a  boy's  drum  ;   him 
self,  themselves,  myself.* 

*  The  personal  pronouns,  fhmtelf,  herself,  themst'.ve3,&c.,mT0  rue* 
k(  the  nominative  case  as  >r*U  as  in  the  objective  ;  as,  Himself  atuli 
come. 

Mr.  Blair,  iP  HJs  Grammar,  says,  they  have  only  one  case,  vut ,  Cm 
•ominativt ,  sut  tills  is  a  mistake,  for  thcv  have  the  oijecttvt^a*  - 

K.ta 
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Of  Verbs. 

A  vero  is  a  word  taat  affirms  something  of  its  nominative  ;  or, 

A  Verb  is  a  word  which  expresses  being,  doing  ' 
or  suffering ;  as,  I  am, — I  love, — I  am  loved. 

Verbs  are  of  three  kinds,  Active,  Passive, 
%nd  Neuter. 

A  verb  Active  expresses  action  passing  from 
an  actm  to  an  object ;  as,  James  stHkes  iho 
table.* 

A  verb  Passive  expresses  the  suffering  ol 
an  action,  or  the  enduring  of  what  another 
coes  ;  as,  The  table  is  struck. 

A  verb  Neuter  expresses  being,  or  a  state  of 

Being,  or  action  confined  to  the  actor;  as,  I  am, 

he  sleeps,  you  run.\ 

■~4- 
AuxiLiARY'  Verbs. 

The    auxiliary  or  helping  verbs,  by  which 
verbs  are  chiefly  inflected,  are  defective,  hav 
mg  only  the  Present  and  Past  Indicative  ;  thus, 

Pres.  Do,    have,    shkll,      will,      may,      caji,       am,    must. 
Patl.  Did,  had,      should,  would,  might,  could,   was,  musL 

And  the  Participles  (of  be)  being,  been — Be, 
do  have,  and  will,  are  ohen  principal  verbs.J 

Let  is  an  active  verb,  and  complete.  Ought  is  a  defective  verb, 
•aring  only  tlie  Preient  and  Past  Indicative. — P.  47,  mid. 

*  Active  verbs  are  called  transitive  verbs,  because  the  action 
passes  from  the  actor  \o  the  object. — K.  p.  58,  Note. 

t  Neuter  verl)s  are  called  intransittve,  because  their  action  is  con- 
tned  to  the  actor,  and  does  not  pass  over  to  an  object. — Ckitdm 
should  not  bt  trouUtd  loo  soon  titk  the  distinction  betteeen  active  mmd 
iKtiler  verbs. 

t  It  was  thought  quite  uonpcessary  to  cnnjuifate  the  verbs  have  and 
do,  &c.,Uuoufh  all  thor  moods  and  tenses;  because  a  child  that  can 
eadily  conJug<it«  tii«  verb  to  /ove.  can  easily  conjugate  any  otuer  '«rb. 
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A  verb  is  declined  bv  Voices  Moods,  TensM, 
Numbers,  and  Persons. 

Of  Uie  Moods  o/"  Verbs. 

Verbs  have  five  moods  ;  namely,  the  Indic.i 
live,  Poleniial,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and 
Infinitive. 

The  Indicative  mood  simplv  declarRi  a 
ihing  ;  as,  He  loves ;  he  is  loved  ;  or  it  asks  a 
question  ;  as,  Laves/,  thou  me  ? 

The  Potential  mood  implies  possibility 
liberty,  power,  will,  or  obligation  ;  as,  The  wind 
may  blow;  we  mat/  walk  or  ride;  J  ran  swim: 
he  would  not  stay ;  you  should  obe  ^  your 
parents. 

The  Subjunctive  mood  represent"  a  thing 
under  a  condition,  supposition,  motive,  wish, 
&c.,  and  is  preceded  by  a  conjimction  etpressed 
or  understood,  aiid  followed  by  another  verb  ; 
as.  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  us,  carry  us 
not  up  hence. 

The  Imperative  mood  commands,  exhorts, 
entreats,  or  permits  ;  as.  Do  this  ;  remembei 
thy  Creator ;  hear,  0  my  people  ;  go  thy  way. 

The  Infinitive  mood  expresses  ■\  thing  in  a 
general  manner,  without  distinction  of  numbei 
or  person,  and  commonly  has  to  b  fore  it ;  as 
To  love. 

Explanations  of  the  nioods  and  tenses  of  verbs  \  e  insert•^  hen 
>«,r  the  sake  of  order  ;  but  il  would  l>e  highly  iinprc)  »T  '.o  detain  tlit 
«amer  so  long  as  to  rominit  thnm  to  memory:  ho  o.  i*K,  theiefore, 
«flt-r  eeiliii^  tlie  defiiiilior;  of  a  verb,  to  proceed  tc  \.\t  .'ifieclion  of 
it  without  delay  ;  and,  whuii  he  romes  to  the  exerci»?s  ■>!,  the  verb<<. 
ne  can  ook  back  to  me  definitio<i  of  k  verb  ariive,  Ac.  as  occasius 
VMi-'   eaiure 
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0/"  Tenses,  or  Distinctions  of  Timb. 

The  Present  tense  npresses  what  is  s.o'mg 
on  just  now  ;  as,  I  love  you  ;  I  strike  the  table. 

The  Past  tense  represents  the  action  or  event 
cither  as  past  and  finished  ;  as,  He  broke  the 
bottle  and  spilt. xhe  brandy;  or  it  represents 
the  action  as  unfinished  at  a  certain  time  past ; 
as,  My  father  was  coming  home  when  I  met 
him. 

The  Perfect  tense  implies  that  an  action  has 
just  now,  or  lately,  been  quite  finished ;  as,  Joho 
has  cut  his  finger  ;  I  have  sold  my  horse.    . 

The  Pluperfect  tense  represents  a  thing  as 
past,  before  another  event  happened  ;  as,  All 
the  judges  had  taken  their  places,  before  Sir 
Roger  came. 

The  Future  represents  the  action  as  yet  to 
come  ;  as,  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart 
shall  rejoice  * 

The  Future  Perfect  intimates  that  the  action 
will  be  fully  accomplished,  at,  or  before  the 
time  of  another  future  action  or  event ;  as,  I 
shall  have  got  my  lesson  before  ten  o'clock  to 
morrow. 


*  Mt  Walker  and  others  h*re  dirided  the  Brst  future  into  tb« 
future  fortttlJing.  and  the  futurt  promtsing  or  c«mmMndt*g.  Tliat 
iut  distinction  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  M'.  Walkei  <iAniu,  is 
irceedutclf  qutjIxonabU ;  (or  when  a  learner  has  occasion  to  use  the 
'>iture  *nse,  this  dinsion  will  not  in  the  least  assist  him  in  deter- 
ninin^  whether  he  ought  to  use  wiV  rather  ilian  tJkMll.  ^  Tliere- 
fere  Ous  dinsioa  (erveii  no  nunos« 
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Remarks  on  soine  of  the  I'rnses, 

0,v  THE  Pkesent 

1  The  Present  Tense  is  used  to  express  a  haljif  or  ruslort  ••, 
He  tnuffi ;  She  goes  to  church.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  perton 
Ion?  since  dead,  when  tlie  r-uration  of  their  acMcns  excites  ou 
passions  ,  as,  "  Nero  t»  abliorred  for  his  cruelty."  •'  Milton  is  aJ 
cured  for  his  subhmity." 

2.  In  liistorical  narration  it  is  t-'jautifully  used  for  the  Past  Tense 
as,  "  Cesar  leaves  GauJ    crosses  th«  Rubicon,  and  enters  Italy  willr 
five  thousand  men."    It  is  sometimes  used  with  fine  effect  for  th» 
Perfect;  as,  "In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Moses  tells  us  who  wer» 
the  descendants  of  Abraham," — for  hri  told  us. 

3.  When  preceded  by  such  words  as  teiien,  be/ore,  as  soon  at; 
after,  it  expresses  the  relative  time  of  a  future  action  ;  as.  When 
he  comes,  he  will  be  welcome — As  s<»-)n  as  the  post  arrives,  the 
tetters  will  be  delivered. 

4.  In  the  continuate,  progressive,  or  impound  form,  it  expresses 
in  action  begun  and  going  on  just  note,  Aut  not  complete  ;  as,  I  am 
itvdying  my  lesson.    He  is  writing  a  letter. 

On  the  Past 

The  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  actio^  or  state  is  limited  by  tk« 
dreumstance  of  time  oi  place :  as,  "We  ja*  him  yesterday."  "We 
were  in  bed  when  he  arrived."  Here  the  words  yesterday  and  when 
limit  the  action  and  state  to  a  particular  time  —After  death  all  agents 
*re  spoken  of  in  the  Past  Tense,  because  tim*  is  limited  or  defined  by 
tte  life  of  the  person ;  as,  "  Mary  Queen  oi  Scots  u>a»  remarkable 
for  her  beauty." 

This  tense  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  farrative  style;  be- 
cause all  narration  implies  some  circumstance ;  as,  "  Socrates  refused 
to  adore  false  gods."  Here  the  period  of  Socrates'  life,  being  a 
limited  part  of  past  time,  circumscribes  the  na-ration.  It  is  im- 
proper then  to  say  of  one  already  dead,  "  He  has  btt  \  much  admired ; 
he  has  done  much  good:"  but,  "He  was  much  admired;  he  did 
much  good." 

Although  the  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  acti«^  is  eircumstan. 
lially  expressed  by  a  word  or  sentiment  that  limit.s  tti9  liiuf.  .jf  i1m» 
■■ction  to  some  definite  portion  of  past  time,  yet  such  words  as  often, 
sometimes,  many  a  lime,  frequently,  and  similar  vague  uitniHrions  of 
time,  except  in  narrations,  require  the  perfect,  be"  'hki;  ihey  adMiU 
a  certain  latitude,  and  do  not  Mmit  the  ^'liori  lo  a/i-  '*efintie 
oortion  of  past  time — thus.  "  llow  o/.vn  huKt  we  ictn\iie  monJ 
lespised." 
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Os  THE  Perfect. 

The  Perfect  Tense  cliiefly  denotes  the  accompUghmcnt  ot  mere 
»cts,  without  any  necessary  relation  to  tint  or  fUxce,  or  any  other 
circumstance  of  their  existence  ;  as.  Philosophers  have  endeavourtd 
to  investigate  the  origin  oi  evil     In  general,  however,  it  denotes, 

1.  An  action  newly  finished;  as,  1  have  heard  great  newi».  The 
post  has  arrived,  but  he  has  brought  no  letters  for  you. 

2.  An  action  done  in  a  deJiMte  space  of  time,  (such  as  a  day,  » 
tr<tf.k,  a  year,)  a  part  of  which  has  yet  to  elapse  ;  as,  1  have  spent  thii 
day  well. 

3.  An  action  perfected  some  time  ago,  but  whose  conse<]uenc6s 
extend  to  the  present  tune ,  as,  We  have  neglected  our  duty,  and  are 
llierefore  unhappy. 

Duration  or  e.riitence  requires  the  perfect;  as,  He  hat  betn  dead 
four  days.  We  say,  Cicero  has  written  orations,  because  the  ora- 
tions are  still  in  existence ;  but  we  cannot  say,  Cicero  has  tentten 
pocni.s,  because  the  poems  do  not  exist ;  they  are  lost ;  therefore, 
we  must  say,  "  Cicero  icrote  poems." 

Tiie  following  are  a  tew  ristances  in  which  this  tense  is  im- 
oroperly  used  tor  the  past.  "  1  have  somewhere  met  with  the 
epitaph  of  a  charitable  man,  which  ?ias  very  much  pleased  me." 
Sped.  No.  177.  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  rather  narrattve 
than  assertive:  and  therefore  it  should  be — which  very  much  pleased 
nie,  that  is,  icAfn  /  read  it. — "  \Vlien  that  the  poor  hath  cried,  Cesar 
nalh  wept."  Shakesp.  The  style  is  liere  narrative :  Cesar  was 
dead.  It  should  therefore  be,  "  Wncn  the  poor  cried,  Cesar  wept. — 
"Though  in  old  age,  the  circle  of  our  pleasures  is  more  contractefi 
than  it  has  formerly  been  ;  yet,"  &c.  Blair,  Sermon  12.  It  .should 
be,  "than  it  formerly  was ;"  because  in  old  age,  the  former  stages 
of  life  contrasted  with  the  present,  convey  an  idea,  not  of  cotTt- 
plelion,  but  of  limitation,  and  thus  become  a  subject  of  narration, 
rather  than  of  assertion. — "  I  have  known  him,  Eugenius,  when  he  hat 
been  going  to  a  play,  or  an  opera,  lUvert  the  money  which  wa« 
designed  for  that  purpose  upon  an  object  of  charity  whom  he  has 
met  wtth  in  the  .street."  Sped.  No.  177.  It  should  be,  "  when  he 
<c-is  going,"  and  "whom  he  met  witli  in  the  street  ;"  because  the 
«rt;ons  are  circumstantially  related  by  the  phrases,  when  going  to  • 
ihiy,  and  in  the  street. 

On^thk  Future  Perfect. 

Upon  more  careful  reflection,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  iieconil 
Sture  should  have  will  or  shaJl  in  alt  the  persons,  as  in  the  first 
dr.  Murray  has  excliiJed  will  from  the  first  person,  and  thmii  iroa 
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tke  leeond  and  th\ri,  because  they  appear  to  him  to  c*  incoiTectt| 
applied;  ana  in  the  examples  which  he  has  adduced,  th  v  are  incoi 
r^ctly  apphed  ;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  fcr  e.cci'i-iing  tlier* 
altogether  fiom  every  sentence.  The  fault  is  in  the  ^vriter  ;  he  hai 
applied  thern  wrong,  a  thing  that  is  ufLen  dune  with  utU  and  tiuix 
in  the^r»<  future,  a.s  well  as  in  the  second. 

If  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  unll  in  the  firs,  future,  to  iniim»te  m; 
retolution  to  perform  a  future  action,  as,  (  trill  go  to  chu.ch,  for 
am  retnlved  to  go,"  why  sliould  I  not  employ  teill  in  the  lecott 
future,  to  intimate  my  resolution  or  detein.'.nation  to  ha»e  a 
hction  finished  before  a  specified  future  time?  Thus,"!  will  hav 
written  rny  letters  before  supper:"  that  is,  1  am  detirmined  io  haT 
my  letters  finislied  before  supper.  Were  the  truth  of  this  aiGrma 
tion  respecting  the  time  of  fini.shing  the  letters  called  in  iiuestioa 
the  propriety  ol  using  will  in  the  first  person  would  be  umiue* 
tionabie.  Thus,  You  will  not  have  finished  your  letters  befor- 
supper,  I  am  sure.  Yes,  /  wtH— Will  what  ?  "  WiU  have  finished  m- 
Vetters." 

SAall,  in  tike  manner,  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  the  secon- 
and  third  person.  In  the  third  person,  for  in.s*ance,  if  I  say,  "  II. 
•mW  have  paid  me  his  bill  before  June,"  I  merely  foretell  what  he  wU 
have  done  ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  meant  to  con 
vey  the  idea,  that  since  I  have  found  IiiTi  so  dilatory,  1  will  comp^ 
aim  to  pay  it  before  June  ;  and  as  this  was  my  meaning,  I  shouU 
have  employed  shall,  as  in  the  first  future,  and  said,  "He  shall  havt 
paid  me  his  bill  before  June." 

It  is  true  that  we  seldom  use  this  future  :  we  rather  express  tha 
Idea  as  neatly  as  we  can  by  Ihe  first  future,  and  say,  "  He  shall  pa) 
Dis  bill  before  June  ;"  but  when  we  do  use  the  second  future,  it  k 
evident,  I  trust,  from  the  examples  just  given,  that  shall  and  ml 
chould  be  applied  in  it  exactly  a»  they  are  in  the  first. — See  1  Coi 
XV,  84. — Luke  xvii.  10. 

O.N    THK    AUXiLIART   VKRBS. 

The  auxiliary  verbs,  as  they  are  called,  such  as,  Do.  shall,  wit 
wiay,  can,  and  must,  are  in  reality  separate  verbs,  and  were  origin.xllj 
used  as  sucJi,  having  after  them,  either  the  Past  P,-irtiriple,  or  th 
Infinititt  Mood,  with  the  to  suppressed,  for  the  sake  of  sound,  as  i 
is  after  bid,  dare,  &c.  (See  Syntax,  Rule  VI.)  Thus,  I  have  loved 
We  may  to  love.  He  will  to  speak.  I  do  to  write.  I  may  to  hav 
loved.  We  might  to  have  got  a  prize.  I  loould  to  have  given  hia 
the  book.    All  must  to  die.     I  slutll  io  stop.     I  ean  to  go, 

Thene  verbs  are  always  joined  in  this  manner  either  to  the  Infim 
Hvt  or  participle  ,  and  altnough  this  would  be  a  simpler  way  of  pa^s 
tar  the  vprh  than  tho  r.iviimon.  veu  •»»  '•<irnDlim«nt.  pflrh'tix!   'o  th* 
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^ecK  and  Latin,  grammanans  m  grenenil  consider  the  auxiliary  and 
the  following  verb  in  the  infinitive  or  participle  as  one  verb,  and 
parse  and  construe  it  accordingly. 

Several  of  the  auxiliaries  in  tlie  Potential  Mood  refer  to  pteseM, 
patt,  and  future  time.  This  needs  not  excite  surprise  ;  for  even  l.W 
Present  Indicative  can  be  made  to  express  future  time,  as  well  aJ 
tlie  future  itself.    Thus,  "  He  leaves  town  to-morroui." 

f  resent  time  is  expressed  in  the  following  »entence :  "  I  wish  he 
could  or  icould  come  just  now." 

Past  time  is  expressed  wiih  the  similar  auxiliaries;  as,  "it  wat 
my  desire  that  he  should  or  i»ou/d  come  yesterday."  "Though  he 
teat  ill  he  might  recover." 

Future. — I  arn  anxious  that  he  should,  or  vioufd  come  to-morrow. 
W  he  come,  I  mat/  speak  to  him.  If  he  would  delay  his  journey  a  few 
days,  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  accompany  him. 

Although  such  examples  as  these  are  commonly  adduced  aa 
prc»*«  that  the.<e  auxiliaries  refer  to  present,  past,  and  future  time, 
yd  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  that  might,  could,  icould.  and  should, 
with  may.  and  can,  merely  express  liberty,  ability,  will,  and  duty, 
without  any  reference  to  time  at  all,  and  that  the  precise  time  is 
fttnerally  detennined  by  the  drift  cr  scope  of  the  sentence,  or  rather 
by  the  adverb  or  participle  that  is  subjoined  or  understood,  and  not  b> 
Iheae  auxiliaries. 

Hfust  or  ought,  for  instance,  merely  imply  necessity  and  obliga- 
tion, without  any  necessary  relation  to  time;  for  when  I  say,  "I 
must  do  it,"  must  merely  denotes  the  necessity  I  am  under,  and  do 
the  present  time,  which  might  easily  be  made  future,  by  sajnng,  "  1 
must  do  it  next  week :"  Here  future  time  is  expressed  by  nezt  week, 
and  not  by  must.  It  I  .say,  "  1  must  have  done  it :"  Here  must 
merely  expresses  necessity,  as  nefore,  and  I  Ante  done  the  pa.it  time, 
"  These  ought  ye  to  do :"  Here  ought  merely  denotes  obliuation,  ai;d 
do  the  present  time.  "These  ought  ye  to  have  done  "  Here  ought 
merely  expresses,  duly  or  obligation,  as  before  ;  bvit  the  time  of  its 
existence  is  denoted  as  past,  by  to  have  done,  and  not  by  ought,  as 
Mr.  Murray  and  many  others  say. 

Ax  mvst  will  not  admit  of  the  objective  after  it,  nor  is  even  pre- 
ceded or  succeeded  by  the  sign  oi  the  infinitive,  ii  nas  boon  cop 
sideied  an  absolute  auxiliary,  like  may  or  can,  belonging  to  th» 
Potential  Mood. 

Ought,  on  the  contrarv,  is  an  independent  verh,  thongl*  defcctlT* 
•ltd  alwayx  governs  another  verb  in  the  infiritiva 
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Will  and  Shall. 

Win,  in  the  first  person  sin^lar  and  plural,  intimates  reiuluiio* 
ani*  promising ;  as,  I  wHl  not  let  tliee  go,  except  thou  bless  me 
We  trtB  go.    1  mrll  make  ol  thee  a  great  nation. 

Will,  in  the  second  and  third  person,*  commonly  foretelh  ;  as,  IK 
ttill  reward  the  righteous.    You,  or  they,  will  be  very  happy  thera. 

Skall,  in  the  first  person,  onlv  foretells;  as,  I,  or  we  shall  gc 
to-morrow.  In  the  itetnd  and  third  person,  .S'AaW,  promisu.  com 
tnands,  or  threatens ;  as,  They,  or  you,  shall  be  rewarded  Tlioo 
tbalt  not  steal.    The  soul  Uial  sinneth  shall  die. 

But  this  must  be  understood  of  affirmative  sentences  only;  >o 
when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  just  the  rever.s«  «,ommonly 
takes  place  ;  as.  Shall  I  send  you  a  little  of  the  pie  !  i  i.  will  yon 
ptrmit  me  to  send  it?  Will  James  return  to-morrow  !  i.e.  do  you 
expect  hirn  ? 

When  the  second  and  third  person*  arc  represented  us  the  subject^ 
o(  their  own  expressions,  or  thoir  own  thoiiglits,  SIlAI.I.  foretelh^, 
as  in  the  first  person  ;  as,  "  He  says  he  shall  be  a  Inscr  by  this  bar- 
gain." "Do  you  suppose  you  sha/l  goY"  and  WILL  promises,  as 
in  the  first  person;  as,  "lie  says  he  will  bring  Pope's  Homer  In- 
tflorrow."    You  say  you  will  certainly  come. 

Of  shall  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  never  expresses  the  will  o: 
resolution  of  its  Sontinative  :  Thus,  1  shall  Oill  ;  TA««  shall  Ur.-c  tfiy 
iieif;hl)our ,  He  shall  be  rewarded— express  no  resolution  on  the  pnrt 
of  r,  thou,  he.  ' 

Did  will,  on  the  contrary,  always  intimate  th^  resolution  of  its 
Nominative,  'he  ditTicully  of  applying  xmll  and  shall  would  be  at  an 
end ;  btit  this  cannot  be  said  ;  for  though  will  in  the  first  person 
always  expresses  the  resolution  of  its  Nominative,  yet,  in  the  second 
and  third  person,  it  does  not  always  foretell,  but  often  intimates  the 
resolution  of  its  Nominative  as  strongly  as  it  does  in  theyiri<  person  , 
*hus.  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  yc  may  have  life.  He  will  not 
jcifonm  the  duty  of  my  husband's  brother,  Deut.  xxv.  7;  see  also 
rerse  9.  Accordingly  would,  the  past  time  of  will,  is  u.sed  in  the 
riame  manner;  as,  And  he  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in,  Luhe 
IV.  28. 

Should  and  would  are  rabject  to  the  same  rnleji  as  thall  and  villf 
«hey  are  generally  attended  with  a  stipposition  ;  as,  Were  I  to  rtin,  I 
ihould  soon  be  fatigued,  &c. 

Should  is  often  used  instead  of  ought,  to  express  duty  or  obliga 
tion ;  as,  We  thmdd  remember  the  poor.  We  ought  to  obey  Goi 
rather  than  men. 

•  See  race  ML    Cfb*  H. 
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Of  Verbs. 

To  Lot B  AcUvt  Voiet 

Indicalive  Mood, 
Present  Traise. 

SingvlMr.  P2Mr»L 

ptitwm  I  lame  1.  We  2*vc 

S.  Thon  loettt  S.  Toa*  Um 

\  He  lomu  or  lortik  3.  They  2«c« 

Past  Tense. 

Si*f*Ur.  Plural. 

1.  I  lored  1.  We  ioved 

S.  Thou  loredst  2.  Vou  lored 

S.  lie  loved  3.  They  love 

Perfect  Tense. 

Its  signs  are.  lunr.  Iimtt.  /m^  or  hoik. 

Simgwlar.  Pbml. 

1.  I  have  Inved  I.  We  have  lovefl 

S   Tiiou  hast  loved  2.  You  nare  lored 

9    He  has  cr  hath  loved  3.  They  have  loved 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Sifos,  hsd,  kadrl. 

SUmgMUr.  PlmraL 

1.  I  had  loved  1.  We  had  loved 
9.  Thoa  had<;t  k>ved  2.  Yoa  bad  loved 

2.  He  bad  loved  3  Ttey  had  loved 

Future  Tense. 

SifTU,  tkaiX  or  wHL 

\   '  <i-to  or  will  lor«  1.  We  ri»all  tr  will  lore 

t  Ibok  ^nal.  w  w;!t  love  2.  You  shall  «r  wul  Icve 

S.  He  >i>aU  or  will  love  X  T&ey  iihail  or  wiD  Icve 

•  T»u  has  kl-vajs  a  ftmni  reib,  even  wben  a^Ucd  to  a  x^U 
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future  Perfect. 

tSee  pages  S3, 24.] 

Singular.  Plural. 

r    Shall  or  will  have  loved  1.  Shall  or  will  have  loTe4 

1.  Shait  or  wilt  have  loved  2.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 

S.  Shall  tr  will  have  loved  3.  Shai:  or  will  have  loved 

Potential  Mood. 
Present. 

Signs,  may,  can,  or  mtiit. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I.  May  or  can*  love  1.  May  or  can  love 

S.  Mayst  or  canst  love  2.  May  or  can  love 

3.  May  »r  can  love  3.  May  or  cam  love 

Past. 

Signs,  might,  could,  would,  or  should 

Singular.  Plural. 

1     tight,  could,  would,  or  1.  Might,  could,  would,  or 

should  love  should  love 

i     lightst,  couldst,  wouldKt,  2.  Mi;rht,  could,  would,  or 

•r  shouldht  love  should  Iovp 

3     right,  could,  would,  or  3    Might,  could,  would   or 

AtMild  love  should  love 

Perfect. 
Signs,  may,  can,  or  must  Jlave. 

SinrttJar.  PlumJ. 

1.  M*"  or  con*  have  loved  I.  May  or  can  tmve  1o\tO 

2.  Mayrt  or  eniist  have  loved  2.  May  or  can  have  lered 

3.  Vlttj  m  eai.  nave  loved  3.  May  or  can  have  loved 


•  Must,  alfKo»^h  it  belongs  as  properly  to  the  present  and  prrjtet 
potential  as  mi^^  or  can,  has  bren  omitted  for  wan;  of  room  :  but  in 
foing  over  tl<»!>«  »^Tises,  with  the  auxiliaries,  on«by  onf,  it  is  easy  to 
lake  it  m  tun*  ;  1  >■•*:'.  loee,  Thoo  must  love,  &c. — Sje  2d  no'e,  p.  37. 
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Pluperfect. 

Signs,  might,  ceutd,  would,  or  s\ouU  Aavc 

Singular.  PmraL 

1    Might,  could,  would,  or  L  Might,  could,  would,  •» 

should  have  loved  should  have  loved 

8.  Mi?hlst,  &c.,  have  .oved  2    Migtil  have  loved 

3    Might  have  loved  3.  Might  have  loved 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 

Singular  Plural. 

1.  !f  I  love  1.  If  we  love 

2.  If  thou  love  2.  If  you  love 

3    If  he  love  3.  If  they  love* 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular.  Plural. 

S    Love,  or  love  thou,  or  2    Love,  or  love  ye,  or  yon, 

do  thou  lovet  or  do  ye  love 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present,  To  lore  Perfect,  To  have  loved 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present,  Loving.        Past,  Loved.        Perfect,  Having  lovtd.t 

♦  "The  remaining  tenses  of  tne  suojunciP'e  mood  are,  i»  eve/t9 
espect,  similar  to  tne  correspondmg  tenses  of  the  indicative  ntooil, 
inth  the  addition  to  the  verb  of  a  conjunction  expressed  or  iiif^ed, 
li-noting  a.  condition,  motive,  wish,  or  suppositiorL" — See  p.  33i 
tote  2d. 

t  The  imperative  mood  is  not  entitled  to  three  persons.  Ii  strict 
Mopriety,  it  has  only  the  second  person  in  both  numbers.     Fo>  whew 

say.  Let  me  love  :  I  mean,  Permit  thou  me  to  love.  He»  ee,  IM 
ne  love,  is  construed  thus;  let  thou  me  {to)  love,  or  do  thou  'jt  Rt 
to)  lnv»  To,  the  sign  of  the  intinltive,  is  not  used  after  i«l.  9e« 
Syntax,  R.  VI.  No  one  will  say  that  permit  (me  to  love)  is  the  first 
»er»on  sinijular,  imperative  mood  :  then,  why  should  Ul  (me  to  love,) 
which  is  exactly  similar,  be  called  the  first  person  1  The  IjiHu 
jrrb  wants  theyir»r  person,  and  if  it  ha.s  the  third.  It  hM  »iso  a  dif 
ferciit  termination  for  it,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  En(*»«k  TMb 
_K   118 {  See  Key,  No.  208-211. 
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Of  Verbs. 

Exercises  on  the  Tenses  of  Verbs,  and  Cases 
of  Nouns  and  Pronouns. 

*  We  love  him  ;  James  loves  me  ;  it  amuse* 
him  ;  we  shall  conduct  them  ;  they  v/ill  divide 
tiie  spoil ;  soldiers  should  defend  their  country . 
friends  invite  friends  ;  she  can  read  her  lesson, 
she  may  play  a  tune  ;  you  might  please  her ; 
thou  mayest  ask  him ;  he  may  have  betrayed  us , 
we  might  have  diverted  the  children;  John  can 
deliver  the  message. 

I  love ;  to  love  ;  love  ,  reprove  thou  ;  has 
loved;  we  tied  the  knot;  if  we  love;  if  thou 
love  ;  they  could  have  commanded  armies ;  to 
love;  to  baptize;  to  have  loved;  loved;  Wing; 
to  survey  ;  having  surveyed  ;  write  a  letter  , 
read  your  lesson  ;  thou  hast  obeyed  ray  voice  ; 
honour  thy  father. 

Tii9  teacher,  if  he  chooses,  may  now  acquaint  the  learner  wiili 
the  difference  iietween  llie  Nominative  and  the  Objective. 

Tiie  Nominative  acts;  the  Oljjective  is  acted  upon;  as,  He  eat* 
ai\nirs. 

The  Nominative  commonly  comes  be/ore  the  verb,  the  Objective 
after  it. 

Concerniner  pronouns,  it  may  be  obseired,  thst  the  first  spcaJts ; 
tlie  second  is  spoken  to  ;  and  tiie  third  (or  any  noun)  is  spoken  of. 

*  We  may  parse  the  first  seiitence,  for  example.  We  love  him; 
We,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  plural,  masculme  or  feminine,  the 
Nominative  ;  love,  a  verb  active,  the  first  person,  plural,  present. 
Indicative  ;  him,  the  third  personai  pronoun,  singular,  masculine,  the 
*>oieclive. 

QUESTIONS  which  should  be  put  to  the  pupils. 

How  do  you  know  that  love  is  plural  ?  Arts.  Because  we  its  Nomi- 
native IS  plural.  How  do  you  know  that  love  is  ti  e  first  person T 
Ans.  Because  ice  is  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  the  verb  is  al- 
ways of  the  same  number  and  person  with  the  noun  or  pronoun 
before  it.— K.  102,  104. 

Many  of  the  phrases  in  this  page  may  be  converted  into  exercises 
of  a  different  kind  ;  thus  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  We  love  ktm. 
oaay  be  expressed  by  the  passive  voice  ;  as.  He  u  loved  by  us. 

It  may  also  be  turned  into  a  i|uestion,  or  made  a  negative  ;  a*. 
Do  ue  love  him  ?  <kc.     We  do  not  love  him. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  of  using  the  exercises  on  a  single 
pa^  ,  but  the  variety  of  methods  thai  every  ingenious  and  diligent 
t*>acher  may  invent  and  adopt  to  engage  the  attention  aid  improv* 
the  understanding  of  lus  pi.p:l«  is  p'»<  findinti  out 
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Of  Verbs. 

TO    BE. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  I  am* 

2.  Thou  art 

3.  He  U 


Plural. 

1.  We  are 

2.  You  are 

3.  Tiiey  are 


Ungular. 
•     '  was 
4     rhou  wast 
J     le  was 


Past  Tense. 


Vlurtd. 

1.  We  were 

2.  You  were 

3.  They  were 


perfect  Tense. 


lingular. 

Plural. 

1. 

I  -we  been 

1.  We  have  been 

s. 

•K  -u  hast  been 

2.  You  have  been 

3 

H    has  been 

3.  Tliey  have  betn 

Pluperfect  Tense. 


S'tkgvlar. 

1.  I  hk<l  been 

2.  Thoi  hadst  been 
3   He  ^ad  been 


Plural. 

1.  We  had  been 

2.  You  had  been 

3.  They  had  been 


Future  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be 

2.  Thou  shall  or  wilt  be 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  or  will  be 

2.  Vou  shall  or  will  be 

3.  They  sliaU  or  will  b« 


*  Pill  lovinp  after  am.  fzr...  and  vou  make  it  an  Artivt  verb  iM  the 
fitgressivr  form. — Thus,  I  am  loving,  thou  art  loving,  he  is  l«wig, 
*<•  — P.  3« 

Pill  tolled   after  am,  and  y<iu  will   make  it  a  Patsivt  VBib.— See 
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Of  Verbs. 
Future  Perfect  Tense. 


singular. 
1    Shall  or  will  have  been 
S.  Shalt  or  wilt  have  been 
t.  Shall  or  will  hare  been 


Murta 
I.  Shall  or  will  hare  bMS 
S.  Shall  or  will  have  beea 
3.  Shall  or  will  hare  been 


Potential  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


Singular. 
1    May,*  or  can  be 
S.  Mayst,  or  canst  ba 
3.  May,  or  can  be 


Sirtgular. 

1.  Might,  (fee,  be 

2.  Mightst  be 

3.  Might  be 


Past. 


Plurcd. 

1.  May,  or  can  b« 

2.  May,  or  can  be 

3.  May,  or  can  o« 


PMraJ. 

1.  Might  be 

2.  Might  be 

3.  Might  be 


Perfect. 

Singvlar.  PInrat, 

1.  May,  or  can  have  been  1.  May,  or  can  have  beea 

I.  Mayst,  or  canst  have  been  2.  May,  or  can  have  bee» 

3   May,  or  can  have  been  3.  May,  or  can  have  oeen 

Pluperfect 

Singular.  PhiraL 

1.  Might  have  been  1.  Might  have  beea 

1  Mightst  have  been  2.  Might  have  been 

X.  Might  have  been  3.  Might  baye  been 


*  S«*  Note,  p.  38  ;  also  Note  2d,  p.  37. 
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Of  Verbs. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 

Singular,  Plural. 

I.  If  I  be*  1.  If  we  be 

9.  If  thou  be  3.  If  you  be 

t  If  he  be  3.  If  they  be 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  If  I  were  1.  If  we  were 

S.  If  thou  wert  S.  If  you  were 

3.  If  he  were  3.  If  they  weret 

Imperative  Mood. 

Singular  Plural. 

4.  Be,  er  be  thou  8   Be,  or  be  ye  or  you 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present.  To  be  Perfect,  To  have  been 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pr*4ent,  Being        Pait,  Been         Perfect,  Having  been 


Be  Is  often  ujed  r  the  Scriptures  and  some  other  books  f»r  thrt 
tntent  Indicative ;  as.  We  be  true  men,  for  we  are. 

t  The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  m  every  respect,  siml 
l%r  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative  Mood.  But  sonM 
•ay,  that  the  Future  Perfect,  when  used  with  a  con)utiction,  has  thaU 
in  all  the  persons  :  thus.  If  I  shall  have  loved,  If  thou  shall  hava 
loved,  If  he  shall  have  loved,  If  we,  you,  or  they  shall  have  loved.— 
See  p  39,  note  1st. 

Tliough,  unless,  except,  vhether,  &c.,  may  be  joined  to  Che  Sak> 
lutctivo  Mopd,  as  well  as  if 

C 
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Of  Verbs. 

Exercises  on  the  Verb  To  Be. 

Am,  is,  art,  wast,  are,  I  was,  they  were  we 
are,  hast  been,  has  been,  we  have  been,  hadsl 
been,  he  had  been,  you  have  been,  she  has  been, 
we  were,  they  had  been. 

I  shall  be,  shall  be,  we  will  be,  thou  will 
be,  they  shall  be,  it  will  be,  thou  wilt  have 
been,  we  have  been,  they  will  have  been,  we 
shall  have  been,  am,  it  is. 

I  can  be,  mayst  be,  canst  be,  she  may  be, 
you  may  be,  he  must  be,  they  should  be, 
mightst  be,  he  would  be,  it  coukl'  be,  wouldsi 
be,  you  could  be,  he  may  have  been,  wast. 

We  may  have  been,  mayst  have  been,  they 
can  have  been,  I  might  have  been,  you 
should  have  been,  wouJdst  have  been,  (if 
thou  be,  we  be,  he  be,  thou  wert,  we  wer# , 
I  be. 

Be  thou,  be,  to  be,  being,  to  have  been,  i^i 
i  be,  be  ye,  been,  be,  having  been,  it  we  be, 
if  they  be,  to  be. 

Snow  is  white  ;  he  was  a  good  man  ;  we 
have  been  younger ;  she  has  been  happy ;  il 
had  been  late  ;  we  are  old  ;  you  will  be  wise  ; 
it  will  be  time  ;  if  they  be  thine  ;  be  cautious  : 
be  heedful  youth;  we  may  be  rich;  they  should 
be  virtuous  ;  thou  mightst  be  wiser ;  they  inusi 
have  been  excell  '.nt  scholars  ;  they  might  have 
been  powerful. 
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Of  Verbs. 

Tc  BE  LovBD.  Pattxve  VoKC 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tease. 

Singular.  Plural 

I.  Am  loved  1.  Are  loved 

i.  Art  loved  2.  Are  loved 

8.  Is  loved  3   Are  loved 

Past  Tense. 

Singular,  Plitral, 

1.  Was  loved  I.  Were  loved 

2.  Wast  loved  2.  Were  loved 

3.  Was  loved  3.  Were  loved 

Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plurat. 

I.  Have  been  loved  1.  Have  been  loved 

t    Hast  been  loved  2.  Have  been  loved 

S.  Has  been  loved  3.  Have  been  loved 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

SingvUir.  Plural. 

1.  Had  been  loved  1.  Had  been  loved 

2.  Hadst  been  loved  2.  Had  been  loved 
S.  Had  been  loved  3.  Had  been  loved 

Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Shall  or  will  be  loved  1.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 

2.  Shalt  or  wilt  be  loved  2.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 

3.  ShaU  or  will  be  loved  I.  ShaU  or  will  He  lored 


C.T  A  Passive  Verb  is  formed  by  putting  the  Past  Partieiph  oiT 
my  active  verb  after  the  verb  to  ic  tnrough  all  its  moeda  a»4 
v«uses  — K.  12fi,  127 
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»  Of  Verbs 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1    Shall  w  will  have  been  loved  1    Shall  or  will  have  been  iovei 

t   Sha.*  or  wilt  have  been  !oved  3.  Shall  or  will  have  been  "uved 

3    Shall  or  will  have  been  jored  3.  Shall  or  will  have  oeen  loved 

Potential  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


Singular, 
J    May  or  can  be  loved 
2    Mayst  or  canst  be  loved 
3.  May  or  can  be  loved 


Plural. 

1.  May  or  can  be  loved 

2.  May  or  can  b«  lovrd 

3.  May  or  can  be  lovvd 


Past. 


Singular. 

1.  Might,  &c.,  be  loved 

2.  Mightst  be  loved 

3.  Might  be  loved 


Plural. 

1.  Might  be  loved 

2.  Might  be  loved 

3.  Might  be  loved 


Perfect. 


Singular. 
I    May.  (fee,  have  been  loved 
t   Mayst  have  been  loved 
3.  May  have  been  loved 


Plural 

1.  May  have  been  lored 

2.  May  have  been  loved 
3  May  have  been  loved 


Pluperfect. 


Singular 
1.  Might,  <kc.,  have  been  loved 
t.  Mightst  have  been  loved 
I   Might  have  b«<>n  loved 


Plural. 
1.  Might  have  been  loved 
2    Might  have  been  loved 
.    ilieht  have  been  loved 


ENWLJSH    ETYMOLOGY 

Of  Verbs. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


SingMtar. 

1.  If*  I  be  loved 

2.  If  thou  be  loved 

3.  If  he  be  loved 


Plvral. 

1.  It  we  be  loverf 

2.  If  you  b«  lovei 

3.  If  they  be  lovec 


Singular. 
I    If  1  were  loved 
I.  If  thou  wert  loved 
3.  U  he  were  loved 


Past. 


P^iral. 
1.  If  we  were  lov«r 
J.  If  yeu  were  love* 
S.  If  they  were  love* 


Imperative  Mc.Md. 


Singular 
2.  Be  thou  loved 


PUrta. 
2.  He  yv  iir  you  loved 


Infinilivc  ^lood. 

Present,  To  ^>e  iovcd         Perfect,  To  haVi;  been  loved 

PARTICIPLES. 
trei.  Be  Jig  loved.     Past.  Jiecn  lovrd    P^rf,  Rrwing  been  lovt 


•  "^l;*  pupil  may  at  times  be  reqaested  Vo  thiov  out  if,  and  put 
mUst,  though,  vhctlur,  or  hit.  in  its  olace. 

VZf  After  the  pupil  i.s  ezptrt  in  going  ovs.  the  tenses  of  the  verb 
B  they  art,  he  may  be  taught  to  omit  all  the  auxiliarieg  out  one,  ani 
—.  over  the  verb  thus  Present  Potential.  I  nav  love:  thon  may$t 
.ove  ;  he  mai/  lovo,  &c.. ;  and  then  with  the  neA',  avixil'<iry,  thus:  ! 
ran  love;  tliou  canst  love;  he  can  love,  <to. ;  and  then  with  ma.it, 
thus :  I  must  love  ;  thou  must  love  ;  he  must  lovo,  &c.  •  and  Uien 
wirh  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Past  Potential,  thus  :  1  mgki  love ,  thou 
—ipkttt  love  <kc. 


i8  ENGLISH    ETYMOLOGY. 

Of  Verbs. 
Kv-'cz5e5  on  the  Verb  Passive 

TK  Y  art  loved;  we  Aveve  loved;  then  nn 
loved  ,  it  is  loved  ;  she  was  loved  ;  lie  hcis  been 
loved  ;  you  have  been  loved ;  I  have  been 
loved ;  thou  hadst  been  loved ;  we  shall  be 
loved  ;  thou  wilt  be  loved  ;  they  v»-ill  be  loved; 
I  shall  have  been  loved  ;  you  will  have  be."r> 
loved. 

He  can  be  loved  ;  thou  maystbe  loved;  siic 
must  be  loved  ;  the}'-  mi^ht  be  loved  ;  ye  woulil 
1)6  loved ;  they  sliould  be  loved  ;  I  could  ho 
loved  ;  thou  canst  have  been  loved  ;  it  ninv 
liave  been  love<l  ;  you  might  have  been  lovce! ; 
if  I  be  loved  ;*  thou  wcrt  lovt;d  ,  we  be  loved  ; 
ihey  be  lovetl.-  -Be  thou  loved  ;  be  yc  loved  ; 
you  be  loved. --To  be  loved;  loved;  havii'.<j 
been  loved  ;  to  h.ave  been  loved  ;  being  loved. 

Promiscuuus  Exercises  on    Verbs,  and  Coses 
of  Nouns  and  Pronouns 

Tie  John's  shoes  ;  this  is  Jane's  bonnet ; 
Rsk  mamma ;  he  has  learned  his  lesson ;  she 
invited  him  ;  your  father  may  commend  you ; 
he  was  baptized ;  the  minister  baptized  him  ; 
we  should  have  delivered  our  message  ;  papa 
will  reprove  us  ;  divide  the  apples  ;  the  cap- 
tain h^d  commanded  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
enemy  ;  Eliza  diverted  her  brother ;  a  hunter 
killed"  a  hare  ,  were*  I  loved  ,  were  we  good 
we  should  be  happy .t 

*  A  coniunction  is  frequently  to  oe  understood  here 
'  See  cvrrrises  of  a  dilTorem  sort,  page  52 
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Of  Verbs. 


>n  AcHvt  or  a  Neuter  Verb  maybe  conjugated  thxougii  all  iu 
moods  and  tenses,  by  adding  its  Present  PartxcipU  to  the  Terfc 
To  be.  This  is  called  the  progressive  form ,  because  it  ezpreisea 
the  continuation  of  action  or  state :  Thus, — 

Present.  Past. 

I  arn  loving  I  was  loving 

Thou  art  loving  Thou  wast  loving 

lie  is  loving,  <tc.  He  was  loving,  &c 

The  Present  and  Past  Indirative  are  also  conjugated  by  the  <wm(«4M> 
•^do,  eilJed  the  emphatic /orm  ;  Thus, — 

Present.  Past. 

I  do  love  I  did  love 

Thou  Jost  love  Thou  djdst  love 

He  does  love,  A-c.  He  did  love,  <tc. 


Rule  I. 


'■'rrbs  ending  in  ss.  sh,  cli.  x.  or  o.  farm  the  tMrd  person  singulm 
ef  the  Present  Indicative,  by  adding  es :  Tyms, — 

He  diess-es,  niarch-es,  brush-es,  fi.x-es,  go-es. 


Rule  II. 

Verbs  in  y,  change  y  into  i  hrjore  the  terminations  est,  es,  eth,  tmi 
«d  ;  but  not  bejore  ing  ;  y,  with  a  vowel  before  it,  is  not  changed  into  i : 
Thus,— 

Pret.  Try,  triest,  tries,  or  trieth.  Past.  Tried.     Part.  Trying. 

Pres.  Pray,  prayest,  prays, or prayeth.  Past.  Prayed.  Part.  Prayinf. 


Rule  III. 

Verbs  accented  nn  the  last  syllable,  andvtrbs  of  one  syllMe,  enjkt 
in  «  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double  th.  /kal  MM 
sonant  before  the  terminations  est,  eth,  cd,  ing;   but  new  kffort  •; 

T^JM,— 

/not,  allottest,  allots,  allotteth,  allotted,  allottinf 
Llot,  blottest,  bJoti,  blotleth,  blotted.  bloUinf 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

A  regulai'  verb  is  one  that  forms  its  past 
tense  and  past  participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  lo 
the  present :  as,  Love,  loved,  loved. 

An  irregular  verb  is  one  that  does  not  form 
both  its  past  tense  and  past  participle  by  add 
i*ig  d  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as, 


Present. 

Past.      Past  Participle 

Abide 

abode 

abode 

Am 

was 

been 

Arise 

arose 

arisen 

Awake 

awoke  r* 

awaked 

BediT,  to  bring  fo? 

"^/iborc,t  bare  born 

Bear,  to  carry 

bore,  bare 

;  borne 

Beat 

beat 

beaten,  or  beat 

Begin 

began 

begun 

Bend 

bent  R 

bent  R 

Bereave 

bereft  r 

bereft  rJ 

Beseech 

besought 

besought 

Bid, /or- 

bad,  bade  bidden 

Bind,  un- 

bound 

bound 

Bite 

bit 

bitten,  bit 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break 

broke 

broken 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

*  Those  verbs  -which  are  conjugated  regularly,  as  well  as  irrepi 
lirly,  aie  marked  with  an  R. 
t  Sort  is  now  mo'"'  used  than  bar  t  K.  136. 
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If 


Of  I 

^REGULAR 

Verbs. 

Present. 

Past. 

Past  Participle, 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

Build,  re- 

buUt* 

built 

Burst 

burst 

burst 

Buy 

bought 

bought 

Cast 

cast 

cast 

Catch 

caught  R 

caught  R 

Chide 

chid 

chidden,  or  chid 

Choose 

cliose 

chosen 

Cleave,  to  adJier 

e  clave  r 

cleaved 

Cleave,  to 

split 

clove,  or 

cleft  cloven,  or  cleft 

Cling 

clung 

clung 

Clotiie 

clothed 

clad  R 

Come,  he- 

came 

come 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

Crow 

crew  R 

crowed 

Creep 

crept 

crept 

Cut 

cut 

cut 

Dare,  to  venture 

durst 

dared 

T)a.vc,tochalleng 

e  is  R  dared       dared 

Deal 

dealt  R 

dealt  R 

Dig 

dug,  or  di 

gged  dug,  0?-  digged 

Do,  mis-un 

-t 

did 

done 

Draw,  ivitli 

- 

drew 

drawn 

♦  Huxtd.  dtetll,  and   several  oilier  verbs.  hiTC   the  regular  fon» 
kuxldtd.  dioelleJ,  <tc.— See  K.  No.  135. 

t  The  coriiiioiind  verhs  are  copjugated  like  the  simple,  by  ptefil 
Ibj;  tliu  KTllal>k>h  ii^i^tciidcil  to  thani:  tlms,  Undo,  irndtu,  vndottt. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present. 
Drink 

Past. 
drank 

Past  Participle. 
drunk 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

DweU 

dwelt  R 

dwelt  R — I).  41    ^ 

Eat 

ate* 

eaten* 

Fall,  6e. 

fell 

fallen 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Feel 

felt 

felt 

Fight 

fought 

fought 

Find 

found 

found 

Flee,  from  a  foe  fled 

fled   „ 

Fling 

Fly,  as  a  bird 

flung 
flew 

flung 
flown 

Forbear 

forbore 

forborne 

Forget 
Forsake 

forgot 
forsook 

forgotten,  forgot 
forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Get,  he-for- 

Gild 

Gird,  he-en- 

gott 

gilt  R 

girtR 

got,  gotlenj 

gilt  R^ 

girt  R 

Give,  for-mis- 

gave 

given 

Go 

went 

gone 

Grave,  en-  r 

Grind 

Grow 

graved 
ground 
grew 

graven 
ground 
grown 

•  I  have  excluded  eat  as  the  Past  and  Past  Participle  of  tliis  ver* 
l»r  though  sometimes  used  by  Milton  and  a  few  others,  the  use  oi 
t.  does  not  rest  on  ^ood  authority,  and  this  verb  is  sufticivntiy 
■regular  already. 

t  Gat  and  btgat  are  often  used  in  the  Scriptures  for  got  *n4 
htgot. 

t  Gotten  is  nearly  obsoUlt.  Its  compound  fcrgotten  is  »liU  in 
|ood  uso. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present. 
Hang 

Past. 
liung 

Past  Paiticifle 
hung* 

Have 

had 

had 

Hear 

heard 

heard 

Kew,  roi'gh- 

hewed 

hewn  R 

Hide 

hid 

hidden,  or  hid 

Hit 

liit 

hit 

Hold  be-vnth- 

held 

held 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Keep 
Knit 

kept 
knit  R 

kept 

knit  or  knitted 

Knc^^ 

knew 

known 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

Lay,  in 

laid 

laid 

Lead,  rms 

led 

led 

Leave 

left 

left 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Let 

let 

let 

Lie,  to  h*   town  lay 

lain,  or  !Ten 

Load 

ioadcd 

laden  r 

Lose 

lest 

lost 

Make 

rn?v^« 

made 

Mean 

infant 

meant 

Meet              J 

met 

met 

Mow 

mowed 

mown  R 

•  Hif-ng.^0    tkft  .r\.i\  i;li:  ijy  Ii;im:;iii2:,  IS  regular:  a*.  The  roU>«r 

tUtr-  /lum'rrf,  I    .1   '.lit  go«»   -"w       '"^K  up 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present. 
Pay,  re- 
Put 
Quit 
Read 

Past. 
paid 
put 

quit,  or 
read 

Past  Participle. 
paid 
put 
quitted  quit  r 
read 

Rend 

rent 

rent 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

Rxde 

rode 

ridden^  or  rod» 

Ring 

rang,  or  rung* 

rung 

Rise,  a- 

rose 

risen 

Rive 

rived 

riven 

Run 

ran 

run 

Saw 

sawed 

, 

sawn  R 

Say 

said 

said 

See 

saw 

seen 

Seek 

sought 

sought 

Seethe 

seethed, 

or  sod  sodden 

Sell 

sold 

sold 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Set,  he 

set 

set 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Shape,  mis- 
Shave 

shaped 
shaved 

shapen  r 
shave 1  r 

Shear 

shore  r 

shorn 

Shed 

shed 

sh^d 

Shine 

shone  r 

shone  R 

*  W>»ere  tlift  Past  mijht  be  ei'licr  ang  or  i/nj;    h:.,  I  httve  gu»» 
ang  the  preference,  whicU  ll  ce»fla.!iily  oushl  lo  lia  ». 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Pm.«w. 

Vast.                  /' 

(ist  Farftciple 

iSliop 

sliod 

shod 

Shoct 

sh(.)l 

shot 

Show* 

showed 

shown 

Shriiik 

shrank,  0/  shrunk  shrunk 

Shred 

s'lred 

shred 

Sh.iit 

shnl 

shul 

Sing 

saiiLT,  01'  snng 

sung 

Sink 

sunk,  t))-  sunk 

suidi 

Sil 

salt 

sitlcn,  or  ii^tC 

Sla) 

slow 

shun 

Sleep 

slept 

slept 

Shde 

shd 

sliddcn 

Sh'ng 

slan^;,  or  shing 

slung 

SHniv 

slank,  or  slunk 

shuik 

Slit 

slit,  or  slilted 

slit,  or  sV^ed 

Smite 

smote 

sniiitea 

Sow 

sowed 

sown  R 

Speak,  he- 

spoke,  spake 

spoken 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Spend,  mis 

-spent 

spent 

Spill 

spill  R 

spilt  R 

Spin 

span,  or  spun 

spun 

Spit,  he- 

spat,  or  spit 

spitlcn,  or  spit| 

*  Or  Shew,  iheteej,  ihctcn — f  tonouiiced  skoa,  ic.  tif;c  No»c  next 
page. 

t  Many  authors,  both  here  and  in  Annerica,  i.se  sulf  as  thj  Past 
tme  of  sit;  but  tins  is  improper,  fer  il  is  ai)t  to  be  ronfouiioei)'  with 
ate,  to  glut. 

t  Sittrni  and  spitlcn  arc  prelCTiblo  though  ch«"  '     tPiil 
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O/Irreuglar  Verbs 


Present. 

Split 

Sprcaa  oa- 

Spring 

Stand,  ?(;f;/«-&c. 

Steal 

Stick 

Sting 

Stink 

Stride,  be- 

Strike 

String 

Strive 

Strew,*  he- 

Strow 

Swear 

Sweat 

Sweep 

Swell 

Swim 

Swing 

Take,  he-  &;c. 

Teach,  mis-7-e- 

Tcar,  un- 

Tell 


Past  Participle 

split 
spread 


Past. 
sy;.k 
spread 
sprang,07' sprung  sprung 
stood  stood 

stole  stolen 

stuck  stuck 

stung  stung 

stank,  or  stunk  stunk 
strode,  or  slrid     stridden      [en 
struck  struck,  slrick 

stranjT  0/-  strunrf  strung 
strove  striven 

strewed  strewed, or  [ed 

strowcd  strown,  slrov/ 

swore,  or  sware  sworn 
sweat  sweat 

swept  swept 

swelled  swollen  r 

swam,  or  swum  swum 
swang,  or  swung  swung 
took  taken 

taught  taught 

tore  torn 

told  told 


*  Slrem  and  shno  are  now  givin;  way  to  strino  and  fAaw,  aa  tU»r 
tsts  projiouiiced 
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Of  Jruegulau  Verbs. 


Present. 

Past. 

Past  Participle 

Tlv.iik,  he- 

thou  gilt 

thought' 

Thrive 

throve 

thriven 

Tlirow 

threw 

thrown 

'i'hrust 

lliriist 

thrust 

Tread 

trod 

trodden 

W^ax 

waxed 

waxen  r 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Weep 

wept 

wept 

Win 

won 

won 

Wind 

wound 

Wound 

Work 

vvronirht 

u        wrought,  worked 

Wri  no- 

wrung 

wrung 

V\'  rue 

wrote 

written 

Defective  ve:')S  are  tliose  wliich  want  some    of  their   mooils   and 
tenses. 


Present.  Past. 
Ciin,  coiilil. 
May,  might, 
Must,  must, 
Ouglit,  ought, 
quoth. 


Past  Participle. 


Present.  Past.    Past  Participtt. 

Shall,       shoulJ, 

Will,        would, . 

Wis.         wist, 

Wit  or  I 


Wot, 


wot, 


EXERCISES  ON  THE    IRREGUL.\R  VERBS. 

Kume  tl'.e  Past  Tense  and  Past  Participle  rf 

Take,  drive,  creep,  begin,  abide,  buy,  bring, 
irit^e,  catch,  bereave,  am,  burst,  draw,  drink, 
<V,  flee,  fal',  get,  give,  ^,  feel,  forsake,  grow, 
lavf ,  hear,  hide,  kecj),  know,  lose,  pay,  ride, 
ing   sliake,  run,  seek,  sell,  see   sit,  slay,  slide. 
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Of  Adverbs. 
An  O'lcerb  I's  a  word  joined  lo  a  verb,  an 
jdjective,  or  aiiclher  adverb,  lo  express  some 
[ualily  or  circumslance  of  time,  place,  or  7/ian 
ner,  rcspccliug  it;  as,  Ann  speaks  dist.incthj , 
s'he  is  reniarkabhj  diligent,  and  reads  very  cor 
reclbj. 

A   MST    OF  ADVERBS. 

*  So,  no,  not,  nay,  yea,  vcs,  loo,  well,  up, 
very,  forth,  how,  wh\%  far,  now,  tiicn,  ill,' 
soon,  nfiiu'h,  here,  there,  v. here,  uhcn,  wiioicc, 
ihence,  still,  tmore,  most,  little,  less,  least, 
thus,  since,  ever,  never,  while,  whilst,  once, 
twice,  thrice,  first,  scarci;lv,<]niie,  ralhcr,  again, 
ago,  seldom,  ofien,  iHdeed,  exceedingly,  al- 
ready, hither,  thither,  whether,  donUtless.  han- 
ly,  perhaps,  enouuh,  daily,  alwavs,  somctnnt-.^, 
filmosl,  :ilo!ie,  peiadvcninre,  backward,  for- 
ward, upv.ard,  downward,  together,  apart, 
asunder,  viz.,  to  and  fro,  in  f;.;i:. 

OBSERVaTKi.-;^ 

*  As  and  so,  wirlioul  a  corrc^punuing  as  or  tu.  nre  ailverbs 

The  gcrier?.:i:y  of  lliosc  words  lli;it  eii'i  i:i  lui  arc  adverhs  of  man 
ner  or  qu^ilily.  Tlifv  sre-  formed  Iroui  iiUieruvcs  Uy  adding  /y;  as 
from  fooliih  coirios  /nolishly. 

The  compounds  of  here,  there,  where,  and  hither,  thither,  and 
Khither,  are  a!i  adverbs  ;  except  Ihtrefare  and  uj/tcrc/brej^CcasioriaJly 
conjunctions. 

Some  adverbs -are- compared  like  adjectiviss:  as,  often,  oftener 
tftenest.  Such  words  as  ashore,  afoot,  aground,  &c.,  are  all  ad- 
verbs. 

+  V^lien  mnre'Sad^nsl  qualify  nouns  they  are  adjectives;  but  iR 
every  other  .MUiatkin  llij \  are  adverbs. 

An  adjective,  wjj'i  a  :  'position  before  it,  is  by  some  called  an  ad- 
verb; &i>.  in  gcrttf''iL  111  h,i.ite,  /i-i:.,'\.  c.  penerclly,  hastily. — It  would 
be  a  piece  of  v^atious  rcriiienir.nt  to  rnukp  children,  in  parsin?.  call 
in  general,  an  ad.v*rb,  iiislead  of  in  a  preposition — general,  an  adjec- 
*ive,  having  may  oi  view  untlorstood.  Thai  such  plirascs  are  eon- 
^ertible  into  a^'crbs  is  not  a  good  reason  for  calling  them  so. 

There  are  many  words  thai  are  sometimes  used  as  adverbs ;  is,  I 
vn  tnore  alraid  than  ever;  and  sometimes  as  adjectives ;  as,  lie  bu 
mart  wealth  thui  wisdoni. — Sec  Me.xt  paje 
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Exercises  on  Adverbs,  Irregllar  \  erbs,  &;c. 

Immediately  the  cock  crew.  Peter  wept 
bitterly.  He  is  here  now.  She  wont  away 
yesterday.*  They  came  to-day.  They  will 
perhaps  buy  some  to-morrow.  Ye  sh;dl  know 
i.^ereafter.  She  sung  sweetly.  Cats  soon  learn 
tot  catch  mice.  Mary  rose  up  hastily.  They 
that  have  enough^  may  soundly  sleep.  Cain 
wickedly  slew  his  brother.  I  saw  him  long 
ago.  lie  is  a  vcr}^  good  man.  Sooner  or  later 
all  must  die  You  read  too  little.  Thi-^y  Ldm 
too  much.  James  acted  wisely.  Hov."  many 
lines  can  vou  repeat?  \'ou  r.in  hastily.  Pie 
speaks  fluciitly.  Tlien  were  they  glad.  He 
fell  fast  asleep.  She  should  not  hold  her  head 
a-wry.  The  ship  was  driven  ashore.  No,  in- 
deed. They  are  all  alike.  Lei  him  thai  is 
atliirst  drink  freely.  The  oftener  you  r(ad 
attentively,  the  more  you  will  improve. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

*  To-dc.ij,  t/fsterdnrf,  anJ  to-morrow,  are  always  nouns,  for  thevars 
parts  of  time  ;  as,  Yestenhuj  is  past,  to-day  is  passing,  and  \v«  jnay 
never  see  to-morrnw. — Wlieii  these  words  answer  to  the  que'>tion 
vrhen,  they  are  govern-jd  by  a  prcpositiori  understood ;  as.  When  wjU 
John  come  home?  (on)  to-morrow,  for  he  went  away  (on)  yesterday. 

Much  is  used,  1.  As  an  adverb ;  as,  It  is  much  better  to  give  than  t» 
receive. 
2    As  nn  adjective ;  as.  In  mvch  wisdom  is  much  grief. 
3.  As  a  noun ;  as,  Where  much  is  given  tkucH  is  re 
qiiiied. 
In  strict  propriety,  however,  much  c^n  never  bo  a  noun,  but  an  adjec- 
tive ;  for  were  tie  rjiicstion  to  be  asked,  \.'uch  vhat  is  given  1   H 
would  be  necessary  to  ndd  a  noun,  and  say,  Where  much  gract  i» 
fivcn,  much  gratitude  is  required. 

t  To,  before  the  infinilo  of  verbs,  is  an  adverb,  accorrfing  to  JohT» 
son,  and  accordir  i  to  Murray,  a  preposition.    Tlic  two  together  ina) 
be  called  the  infi!iiiive.' 
t  Enough  (a  R'll'riency)  is  here  a  noun.     Its  plural,  cnoio,  %  ip 

filiwl.  hkfi  many. !'  ".line's  that  nre  numbered.  Enough,  an  adjeit!*« 
ikf  much,  Khoulf  trliaps  be  applied  only  to  things  that  are  vi\^*t» 
01  Wtcasvred 

0 
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Of  Prepositions. 

A  Preposition  is  a  word  put  before  nouns 
and  pronouns,  lo  show  the  relation  between 
ihem  ;  as,  He  sailed  from  Leitli  to  London  in 
two  days. 

A  LIST  OF  PREPOSITIONS. 

To  be  got  accwateUj  by  heart. 

About,  .above,  according  to,  across,  after, 
against,  along,  amid,  aniidst,  among,  amongst, 
around,  at,  athwart.  Bating,  before,  behind 
below,  benealh,  besides,  beside,  between,  he 
lWiA.1,  beyond,  by.  Concerning.  Down,  dur 
ing.  Except,  excepting.  For,  ^-  ^^  *  li'om.  In, 
into,  instead  of.  Near,  nigh.  (*f,  off,  on, 
over,  out  of.  Pnsl.  Regarding,  rQ/.pccting, 
round.  Since.  Through,  throughoi't,  till,  to, 
touchini),  towards.*  Under,  underne.'lh,  unlo, 
up,  upon.     Witii,  wiihin,  without, 

ODSEHVaTIOSS. 

Every  proposition  re'.iuros  an  ohjertive  case  aftoi  'I. — \^^K:n  a 
firopoMtion  doi's  ikM  sovorii  an  oiiicclivc  case,  it  liccoi/i»!i  an  aiivci  ■, 
as.  Jl'i  riJi-s  about,  linl  in  siu'li  plirasu.s  as,  ccst  up,  holt  rut,  I'jl/  on. 
Uie  words  up,  out,  iiiul  on.  riiiist  be  coiisioered  as  a.  (larl '.(  llie  verlj, 
rather  til  an  as  |)tppos;liiiiis  or  ailveri)s. 

Some  '.vords  are  iisiui  as  ;iri;pos',t!ons  in  one  place,  ani^  dS  advertw 
in  anotlicr  ;  lluis,  btjarc  is  a  pre.'.oi^iticn  wlitn  it  refers  tv  p'arr ;  as, 
He  .stOMd  hej'ori:  llie  door;  aul  iiii  adverb  vvlien  i!  rifc's  l>  time. 
as.  Before.  t"l;jt  Pliilip  raliod  llieo,  !  saw  llicft.  Tiie  \i»,-i'.  hifnre, 
howevVr,  and  otiiers  ui  situilar  siiuations,  may  still  be  corv-  doriM  as 
preDosinoiis,  11  we  su;iply  an  apiiropriate  noun;  as,  i!ifor%  me  tnue 
that  riiilip.  *c. 

*  Toidcrds  is  a  preposition,  bnt  toward  is  an  adjertive,  ariA  mcsns, 
"  Ready  lo  do  or  learn;  <;nr;ipliaMt  with  duly;  not  Irowaa"  To- 
ward IS  soiiiotimt'S  improperly  u.-.eu  for  lownnls. 

The  Inseparable  Prepositions  are  omitted,  because  an  etpl'ination 
*' *'ieni  can  impart  no  inlonnaiion  without  a  pievious  kiiowled.jf' 
'  the  radical  word.  Suppose  the  pupil  told  thai  con  means  lofrctlitt, 
will  this  explain  convene  to  him!  No:  he  must  first  he  lo!U  llial 
vene  siu'iiilies  to  come,  aiul  llicn  CON,  together.  Would  it  ti(.t  be 
better  io  tell  him  at  once  Hint  convene  means  to  come  m  call  to/;*  %er} 

Somft  graiimiar!an.s  distiibulc  adverbs  iiilo  classes:  such  w  ad- 
verbs of  Heffatwn,  affirmation.  Ac. ;  prepositions  'ntc  aejiarakin  aiwt 
inseparable  ;  and  conjunctions  into  seven  classes,  Deside»  th»-  wo 
meiilioned  n«>\T  page.  Such  a  clasmfication  has  been  oinitlcd  ■\*:t, 
bei^u-se  r    utility  IS  qr  stionablb. 
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Of  CoNJ7NCT10MS. 

A  Conjunction  is  a  word  wliicli  joins  words 
and  sentences  together ;  as,  You  and  I  must 
go  to  Leith  ;  but  Peter  may  stay  at  home. 

A   LIST   OF  CONJUNCTIONS 

Copulative. — Also,  and,  because,  both,  for,* 
if,  since,  that,  then,  therefore,  wherefore. 

Disjunctive. — Ah  hough,  as,  as  well  as,  but, 
either,  except,  lest,  neither,  nor,  notwithstand- 
ing, or,  provided,  so,  ilian,  though,  unless, 
whether,  yet. 

EXiiRCISES  ON   CONJUNCTIONS,  &iC. 

Though  he  was  ricli,  yet  for  our  sakes  lie 
became  ])oor.  Blessed  arc  the  meek ;  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  'Yhc  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment 
Consider  the  ravens ;  for  they  ueiliier  sow 
nor  reaj) ;  which  have  neither  sloie-house  nor 
barn  ;  and  (Jod  fecdcth  thein.  You  are  liappy, 
because  vou  are  good. 

0B.SEK»ATIONS. 

•  Wlicn/icran  f>p  lurnt-.i  into  hfcausit,  it  is  a  conjunnlon. 

SovRral  wor<J-<  wiiirii  are  iiiarKeJ  as  adverbs  in  .lolir.son's  Dic- 
tionary, are  iii  many  Craiuriiars  ninrkod  as  conjunctions  ;  sucn  <iH, 
Albttl,  the,  morrrwrr,  likrwiir,  olherwiir,  neverlhel'.is,  then,  Ihrrc/ort, 
thiTt.fnre.  WliiUttei  llicy  bo  caiieU  adverbs  or  conjuiiclions,  it  aif. 
fiifipj'  but  little. 

But,  in  somf  ra«ps.  is  nn  adverb;  M,  "  We  are  hvt  {.only)  of  ye». 
toiday,  and  litio'A  noili:i';;."' 

Soinclimes  111  >  same  words  ire  used  as  conjunctions  in  one  place, 
and  as  nri?i>ONJti'>7s  or  adverbs  in  another  piace  ;  as,  Sxtue  .conj.) 
wc-  must  pan,  let  ns  do  it  (loaceablv :  I  have  not  seen  liim  nnct 
(f  rep.)  that  tliuf  ;  Our  frie:iJ>ti)p  rouunenceJ  long  rinr.e  (a<iv.)1 


t  As  irt'inT  distinrl'ons.  hiuvfi:<  r  proprr  in  lliemstiiT>'«.  rray  pr«v> 
(Tore  hnillul  'lian  iiseMl,  Ui-^v  .•  .oiil.!  not  i^  made  till  Mtt  iv>>ruis 
6e  perfectlv  acja* '  ■  '"^  'iie   ii>!f  <»bvn>ri,,  'icts. 
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Of  IlS'TERJECTIOXS. 

An  Interjection  is  a  word  wliich  exnressea 
some  emotion  of  the  speaker  ;  as,  Ok,  what  a 
sight  is  here  !     Well  dons  ! 


A  LIST   OF   INTERJECTIONS. 

Adieu  !  ah  !  alas  !  alack  !    away  !  aha  I  be- 
gone !  hark  !  ho  !  ha  !  he  !  hail !  halloo  !  Imm  ! 


husli !    huzza  !    liist  !     1 


ley-dav  ' 


lo!    O!     0 


strange  I  0  brave !  yjshaw .  see !  well-a-driv,  &:c 

CoRKECT    THE    FOLLDWING    EltROJiS. 


I  saw  a  boy  whirh  is  biinJ.' 

I  saw  a  flock  oi  gooses. 

This  is  the  horse  who  was  lo.^i. 

I'liis  :s  the  hat  whom  I  wear. 

John  is  here  ;  she  is  a  good  liiy. 

Tlie  hen  lays  his  esirs. 

Jane  is  here  ;  he  re.^lis  wtll. 

I  saw  two  mouses. 

The  dog  foUow.s  her  master. 

Tliis  two  horses  cat  h.iy. 

John  met  three  mans 

We  saw  two  chiMs. 

ITe  has  but  one  teeth. 

The  well  is  ten  foot  deep. 

Look  at  the  oxes. 

Tliis  horse  will  let  me  ride  on  her. 

I  can  stay  this  two  houis. 

I  have  two  pen-kni;es. 

My  lady  has  got  his  fan. 

Two  pair  of  ladics's  gloves. 

Henry  tne  Eighth  had  six  wi'es. 

I  saw  the  man  which  sings. 

We  saw  an  ass  who  brayed  at  us. 

They  will  stay  this  two  days. 


We  was  not  there.* 

i'pves  him. 
II;'  l;.'ve  nie 
Tiioa  iiavfc  \^on  busy. 

IL;  ilaiC  ll.lt  Sprak. 

Stie  iii;pd  nut  do  it. 
Was  you  thiM'e' 
Von  was  iiDl  Ihrie. 
We  WIS  s<;rry  for  it. 
Thou  irtishl  not  go. 
He  dost  not  learn. 
If  I  does  that. 
Thou  may  Jo  it. 
You  was  never  there 
The  book  were  lost. 
ThotJ  will  better  stop, 
Tne  norses  was  sold. 
Tne  boys  was  readinar. 
I  teaches  him  grammar 
lie  are  not  attentive  to  U 
Thou  shall  not  go  out. 
If :  Jtvjs  not  at  home. 
Tho'i  can  do  nothing  for  me. 
John  need  not  go  now. 


Tliese  exercises  \wl!  at  once  ani2:>  and  tnp.-ovc  the  ptif B. - 
M  Synla.ic,  Rule  14  and  Ij. 
t  S^tax.  Rule  1 
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ON  PARSING. 

Having  the  exorcises  on  Parsing*  and  Syntax  in  one  volums 
**itli  the  Gvainmar,  is  a  convenience  so  exceedingly  great,  that 
It  must  be  o!)vious.  The  following  set  of  exercises  on  Parsmj 
Bfc  arranged  on  a  plan  new  and  important. 

All  the  most  material  poinls,  and  those  that  are  apt  to  puzzlj 
Vie  pupil,  have  been  selected,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  whofe 
[Kigc  of  exercises,  and,  where  rery  iiupor.anl,  of  two.  By  this 
means,  the  same  point  must  come  so  often  under  his  eye,  and  be 
so  often  repeated,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind  ;  and  even  should  he  forget  it,  it  will  be  easy  tu 
rrfrcsh  his  memory  by  turning  to  it  again. 

To  give  full  scope  to  the  pupil's  discriminating  powers,  th« 
exercises  contain  all  tlie  parts  of  speech,  promiscuously  arranged, 
to  be  used  thus  ; — 

1.  After  the  pupil  has  got  the  definition  of  a  noun,  exerciJM 
liiin  in  going  over  any  part  of  the  exercises  in  parsing,  and  point 
irg  out  the  N'OCNS  "tdy.  This  will  oblige  him  to  exercise  his 
(Kjwers  of  discrimination,  in  distinguishing  the  nouns  from  th* 
atlur  words,  t 

2.  After  getting  the  definition  of  an  adjective,  exercise  him  in 
orfecting  all  the  ndjecliveii  from  tiie  otiicr  words,  and  telling  why 
they  are  adjectives. 

.3.  After  getting  aii*he  prnifumt  veiy  accurately  by  heart,  let 
him  [Kjint  out  them,  in  addition  to  the  nouns  and  adjectives. 

4.  Then  the  verh,  without  telling  what  -turt,  or  what  number 
or  person,  or  teyise,  for  several  weeks,  or  longer,  till  he  can  dis 
tinguish  it  witii  great  readiness. 

5.  Then  the  drfinilion  of  an  ndvrrh,  after  which  exercise  hi»a 
orally  witli  many  short  sentences  coiilaining  adverbs,  and  tlien 
Ml  tiiose  in  the  book. 


*  Varse  shoulil  be  (ironouiiceJ  porc«,  aiiJ  not  purz.— Sec  Koy,  P  7' 

\  Tliose  accustonieii  to  use  Mr.  Murray's  lessons  in  parsing,  wl'J 
ocrtiiips  tlimk  Uie  following  lor)  (iiiricull  ;  lei  sucli.  liowever,  retteet, 
that  Mr.  Murray's  are  too  easy  ;  for  wlien  no  oilier  words  are  intro- 
duced than  an  article  and  a  noun,  no  exercise  is  .jivun  to  the  pifil  % 
jud;{Cinenl  al  all .  (or  in  every  sentence  he  finds  oi^y  an  article  aiui 
k  noun :  and  in  the  iiexl  iel  only  an  arlule,  an  adjeclive,  and  a  noun, 
Mid  so  on.  Tlirro  i.*  n-.  roi;iji  for  discnniinalioii  liere,  and  yet  du 
'■.n  innatKin  is  llie  very  lliin;;  lie  should  ht-  uiiylit 
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C.  Get  all  ihp  jirpposiiioiix  'ly  hr-;iii,  for  it  is  imposs'ljlp  u 
give  sucii  a  (klinition  of  a  preposition  a-s  will  lead  h  ciiiUl  to  dis 
tinguish  it.  witii  certainty  from  every  other  soit  of  word. 

7.  Get  all  tlie  coiijiinctioiis  by  heart.  They  have  bccp  alpha 
betically  arranged,  like  the  prepositions,  to  facilitate  tb^  corn 
mitting  of  them  to  memory. 

8.  After  this,  the  pupil,  if  very  youne,  may  go  ovei  all  tl»e 
esercises,  by  parsing  eveiy  word  in  the  most  simple  n'anner, 
viz.,  by  saying  silcli  a  word,  a  noun,  iinsular,  without  toll'ng  ita 
gender  and  case  ;  such  a  word,  a  verb,  wiliiout  tellmg  its  ncture, 
number,  person,  lenxe,  and  mood. 

9.  In  the  next  and  la.»:t  coiirsp,  he  should  to  ovor  the  M^of- 
cises,  and  tell  every  thing  about  nouns  and  verbs,  &,c.,  as  shovks 
in  the  example  below. 

lO*  In  tlie  Exercises  on  Parsin?,  Ihe  sentences  on  every  paee  ve 
numbered  by  smM  figures,  to  enaliie  the  reader  to  find  out  any  stR 
tence  in  the  Key  wiiich  he  rnay  wish  to  consult. 

The  small  letters  refer  to  the  Nos.  For  example,  p.  in  the  firs* 
sentence  of  No.  «.,  directs  llie.  ieariier  to  turn  to  No  p.  page  T4,  and 
remark  that  it  says,  "  The  verb  to  be.  or  to  have,  is  often  understood  ;" 
litimatin^  to  him  by  tliis  refure:ice,  thai  to  be  te  uiid«r»lood  after 
•Mw  m  ihs  tlrsc  sentence  of  No.  «. 

•  0  how  stnpendous  was  Ihe  power  » 

That  rai.spii  me  with  a  word  \ 

And  every  day  and  every  hoiu 
1  lean  upon  the  Lord. 

O,  an  interjection — hou>,  an  adverb — stvpendous  an  a^c clive,  in  ttie 
positive  degree,  compared  by  more  and  most ;  as,  rtupendous,  mere 
stupendous,  most  stupendous — was,  a  verbjieuler,  third  person  sio- 
gtilar,  past  indicative,  (*agreeing  with  its  nominative  power,  here  put 
after  it) — the,  an  article,  the  dehnite — power,  a  noun,  singular,  neu- 
ter, the  noininalire — that,  a  relative  pronoun,  singular,  neuter,  tlte 
nominative,  here  used  for  t«/»icA ;  its  antecedent  is  power — raised,  » 
verb,  active,  third  person,  singular,  past,  indicative,  (agreeing  with 
ids  nominatire  that) — mt,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  sinjular,  ma,<>- 
cvKne,  or  feminine,  the  objsr.li  ve,  (governed  by  raised)— uith,  a  pre;.'<>- 
siT'in — a,  an  article,  the  indefinite — leord,  a  noun,  singul.'sr,  nouser, 
the  objective,  (governed  bv  ttith)—mul.  a  conjunction— ercry,  a  «fis- 
tn'Kitive  pronoun — dai/,  u  nonn.  singnilar,  nc uler,  the  objective,  (V>9- 
C(i'U>e  the  preposition  Ihrtvj^h  vr  darixg  is  understood.)  enrf,  and  »t)try, 
oa  oefore — hour,  a  liouii.  einjular,  neuter,  the  oiijective,  (bec;iBH6 
ia\  was  m  it,  and  conjunrlione  couple  the  sanie  caaes  of  iiomm, 
&c  »—/,  the  first  personal  prononn, singular,  majH-nline,  or  ftnimiM*, 
ttie  nominative — Umn,  a  voili.  nsiiler,  first  person  sin^jMlar,  pieseut, 
Jidicativc — upon,  a  preposil:n»— jAe.  an  arliile,  tha  defiiMlc— /x>ri2,  a 
■oun,  singular,  masculiae,  Ihe  el,je«live,  (;iivorn«d  by  uptn.) 


•  Omit  the  words  wAhn  Mte  (   )  tiM  the  pupil  fct  the  rules  «f  SYi>tu 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSINU. 

1  few  easy  sentences  chiefly  intended  as  an  Exercise  on  the 
Active  Verb ;  but  to  be  previously  used  as  an  Exercise  o» 
Nouns  and  Adjectives. 

No.  a. 

A  good  conscience  and  a  contented  mind  wiH 
make  a  man''  happy. ^  Philosophy  leaches  us 
lo  endure  atTliclions,  but  Chrisliaiutv'"'*  to  en 
joy  them,  by  turning  them  into  blessings.^ 
Virtue  ennobles  the  mind,  but  vice  debases 
It.'  Application,  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
will  give  happiness  and  ease  to  succeeding 
years.*  A  good  conscience  fears  nothing. 
Devotion  promotes  and  strengthens  virtue , 
calms  and  regulates  the  temper;  and  fills  the 
heijft  \vith  gratitude  and  praise.'''  Dissimula- 
tion degrades  parts  and  learning,  obscures  the 
lustre  of  every  accomplishment,  and  sinks  m« 
into  universal  contempt.^ 

If  we  lay  no  rcslraint  upon  our  lusts,  no  con- 
trol upon  our  appetites  and  passions,  they  ■wiU 
hurry  us  into  guilt  and  misery.®  Discretion 
stamps  a  value  upon  all  our  other  qualities; 
it  instructs  us  to  make  use  of  them  at  proper 
times,  and  turns  them  honourably  to  our  own  ad- 
Yantage  :  it  shows  itself  alike  in  all  our  vrord* 
and  actions,  and  serres  as  an  unerring  guid« 
in  every  occurrence  of  life.'  Shame  and  di«- 
appointment  attend  sloth  and  idleness.'"  Indo- 
lence undermines  the  foundation  of  every  virtu*, 
ajid  unfits  a  man  for  the  social  duties  of  life." 

•  Supply  teaihet  us,  as  a  reference  lo  No.  p.  bitirnate».-T.S««  ikr 
•n  the  i^receaiii    (j:ij;i>      iiot;  Ktg,  page  'i,  &c. 
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EXERCISES    I\    PARSl-VC;. 

Chiefly  on  'Me  Active  Verb — L'oiitinucd  finm  last  pag  i. 

No.  a. 

Knowledge  gives  ease  to  solilndc,  and ^  grace 
fulness  to  retirement..'^     Gentleness  ought  to 
form  onr  address,  to  regulate  our  sjiecch,  aufi 
to   diU'use   itself  over  our  whole   behaviour  ■' 
Knowlovlge  makes  our  l)eii\g^  pleasant  to  us, 
fills  the  mind  witli  entertaining  views,  and  ad- 
ministers to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  gratifira- 
tions.'*    Meekness  controls  our  angry  passions; 
candour  our  severe  judgenients.''*  Perseverance 
in  labom-  will  surmount  every  dilliculty.'^     He 
liiat'  takes  pleasure  in  tlie  prosperity  of  olliers 
enjoys  part  of  their  good  fort'.uie.''     Restless 
ness  of  mind  dis'.iualilics  us  both  for  the  en 
joymcnt  of  our  peace,  and  tliC  performance  ol 
orirduty.'"    >Sadncss  contracts  th.o  mind  ;  mirth 
dilates  it  ^'^ 

We  should  subject  cur  fancies  to  the  govern 
ment  of  reason. "^°  Self-conceit,  presun.'ption, 
and  obstinacy,  blast  the  prospect  of  many  a 
youth. 2'  Affluence  may  give'"-  us  res>^ect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar;  but  it  will  not  recommend 
us  to  tlie  wise  and  good.-'^  Ccmp^laisance  pro- 
duces good  nature  and  mutu  \1  benevolence 
encourages  the  tiinorous,"'- and  voolhcs  the  lur 
bulent.''^^  A  constant  pcrscvera)i -^  in  tl.'e  paths 
of  virtue  will  gain  respect."*  Enw  a.nd  wrath 
.shorten  life  ;  and  anxiety  bringeth  ige  before 
its  tirne.^'''  Bad  habits  require  iuiu^edialo 
reformation.'^" 
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EXERCISES   IN   PARSING. 
Chiefly  on  the  Neuter  Verh,  including  the  verb  To  bt 

No.  b. 

Lconomy  is  no  disgrace  :  it  is  better  to  Hve 
>^n  a  little"^  than  to  outlive"  a  great  ileal.'  A 
vhtuous  education  is  a  belter  inheritance  tl^an 
a  great  estate.''^  Good  and  wise  men  only  can 
be  real  friends.^  Friendship  can  scarcely  ex- 
ist where  virtne  is  not  the  fonndation.*  He 
that'  swells  in  prosperity,  will  slirink  in  adver- 
sity.^ To  despair'  in  atlversily  is  madness.® 
From  idleness  arises'  neitlier  ple-istire  nor  ad- 
vantage, v-e  must  lice  therefore  from  itllencss/ 
the  certain  prirei.t  of  guilt  and  ruin." 

You  must  not  aKvays  rely  on  promises.^ 
riic  peace  of  society  dcpendclh  -on  jnsti<"e.® 
He  that'  v/alkcth  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.** 
He  that'  sillcih  vvith  (he  profane  is  foolish  ^' 
rhe  coach  arrives  daily. ''■^  The  mail  travel? 
fast.'-^  IJain  falls  in  great  abundance  b.ere.''' 
He  sleeps  soundly.'"'  She  dances  gracefully." 
I  went  to  York."  He  lives  soberly.'^  He 
hurried  to  his  house  in  the  country.'^  They 
smiled.'^'^'  She  laughed.^'*  He  that*  livcth  in 
pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth.--  Nothing 
appears  to  be"  so  low  and  mean  as  lying  and 
dissimulation.^^  Vice  is  its  own  punishment, 
and  virtue  is  its  own  reward.^^  Industry  is  the 
road  to  wealth,  and  virtue''  to  hapniness.'-^* 


*  Tliesc  verbs  wimlil  he  active,  were  a  piP|xiMiion  luinei!  lo  thein. 
Thus,  "she  »miW a/ lii 111,"' "she amt/frfuyjonliiin;"  "  slie  lauqhsat  me." 
In  this  case,  Ihe  jirepusilion  must  ho  coiisideiedas  a //or'"'  'tie. ,  .n. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Chiefly  on  the  Passive  Verb — See  page,  35,  bottom. 

No.  c. 

Yirtue  must  be  formed  and  supported  by 
aaily  and  repeated  exertions.^  You  may  b* 
deprived  of  honour  and  ricfes  agains*  your 
will;  buf  not  of  virtue  without  your  co.isent.' 
Virtue  is  connected  with  eminence  in  every 
liberal  art.''  Many  are  brought  to  ruin  by 
extravagance  and  dissipation.*  The  best  de- 
signs are  often  ruined  by  unnecessary  delay.* 
All  our  recreations  should  be  accompanied  with 
virtue  and  innocence.^  Almost  all  difficulties 
may  be  overcome  by  diligence.''  Old  friends 
are  preserved,  and  new  ones  are  procured,  by  a 
grateful  disposition.^  Words  are  like  arrows, 
and  should  not  be  shot  at  random.^ 

A  desire  to  be  thought  learned*  often  pre- 
TCnis  our  improvement.^"  Great  merit  is 
often  concealed  under  the  most  unpromising 
appearances."  Some  talents  are  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  others  are  properly  employed." 
Much  mischief  has  often  been  prevented  by 
timely  consideration.^^  True  pleasure  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  paths  of  virtue ;  and  every 
deviation  from  them  will  be  attended  with 
pain."  Thatf  friend  is  highly  to  be  respected 
at  all  times,  whose  friendship  is  chiefly  distin 
guished  in  adversity.'* 

♦  Learned,  nere,  is  an  adjective,  ai  d  should  bp  wi»no«inced,  Uam-ei 
Concerning  that,  see  Notes,  p.  1 7. 
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EXERCISES    IX    PARSING, 
■""■•hiefly  or.  llie  Passive  Verb — '■oiiliiiued. 

No.  c. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  lh<^ 
mind  than  gratiludc  :  it  is  accompanied  witlt 
such  an  inward  satisfaction,  tlial  the  duty  is 
sufllciently  rewarded  by  the  pcrforinance.^* 
The  mind  should  be  stored  with  knowledge 
and'  cultivated  with  care.^''  A  pardon  was 
obtained  for  him  from  the  king.^^  Our  most 
sanguine  prospects  have  often  been  blasted. ^^ 
Too  sanguine  hopes  of  any  earthly  thing  should 
never  be  entcriaincd.^"  The  table  of  Diony- 
sius  the  tyrant  was  loaded  with  delicacies  of 
every  kind,  yet  he  could  not  eat."'-^'  I  have 
long  been  taught,  that  the  afflictions  of  this 
life  are  overpaid  by  lliat  eternal  weight  of 
glory  vvhich  awaits  the  virtuous."^ '-^^ 

Greater  virtue  is  required  to  bear  good  for- 
tune than  bad.-^^  Riches  and  honour  have  al- 
ways been  reserved  for  the  good.-'  King  Al- 
fred is  said  to  have  divided  the  day  and  night 
into  three  parts :  eight  hours  were  allotted 
for  meals  and  sleep, — eight  were  allotted  for 
Dusincss  and  recreation,  and  eight''  for  study 
\nd  devotion."  All  our  actions  should  be 
regulated  by  religion  and  reason.'''  Honours, 
monuments,  and  all  the  works  of  vanity  and 
ambition,  are  demolished  and  dc^i-oycd  by 
time  ;  but  the  reputation  of  wisdom  is  transmit- 
ted to  posterity. 2^  These  two  things  cannot 
oe  disjoined;  a  pious  life  and  a  happy  death.^' 
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EXERCISES    IN   PARSING. 
Different  sorts  of  Verbs  in  the  Imperative. 

No.  d. 
Forgcl  llie  faults  of  others,  and  remembei 
5'onr  own.'  Study  universal  rectitude,  and 
cherish  religious  hope.^  Suit  5'our  desires  to 
things,  and  not  things  to  your  desires.^  Cher- 
ish virtuous  principles,  and  be  ever  steady  in 
your  conduct.^  Practise  humility,  and  reject 
every  thing  in  dress,  carriage,  or  conversation, 
which  has  any  appearance  of  pride. ^  Allow 
nothing  to  interrupt  your  public  or  private 
devotions,  except  the  performance  of  some 
humane  action.^ 

"  I, earn  lo  rontomn  a!!  praise  Ijetirr.RS, 
Fur*  liidlery  is  tho  nurne  ol' ci.nries."' 

Consider  yourscK'"'  a  citizen  of  the  woilil;  and 
deem  nothing  Vvliich"'  regards  huiDanity  unwor- 
thy of  your  notice.'^  Presume''  not  in  jirosperi- 
ly,  and  despair'  not  in  adversity  ^  Bo  land 
and  courteous  to  all,  and  be  not  eager'"  to  lake 
offence  without  just  reason.'"  Beware*  of  ill 
customs  ;  they  creep'  upon  us  i^nsidiously,  rind 
by  slow  degrees.'' 

"  oil  man,  degenerate  man,  offend  no  more  ! 
Got  learn  of  hrutes,  thy  Maker  to  adore  !"'> 

Let  your  religion"]:  connect  preparation  foi 
heaven  with  an  honourable  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  active  lifc.'^  Let  your  wordsj  agree 
with  your  thoughts,  and]:  be  followed  by  youi 
actions.'^ 


*  See  Note  Fvst.  p.  r.l. 

+  do  ;inil  /(ff/;.  tire  IjoIIi  in  Uic  imprrafive  — :  See  S'ctt,  next  pase 
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F.XERCISnS    I.\    PACSIXr;. 
DifTcrcnt  sorts  of  Verbs  ;n  Uie  l.nper.i'.ive — roiiliniied.* 

No.  d. 

Let  all  yoiiv  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
he  tinctured*  with  humility,  modesty,  and  can 
lour.^-^  ]jet  him  who  wishes  for  an  effectual 
;ure  to  all  the  wounds  llic  world  can  inflict,* 
■etire  from  intercourse  wiili  men  to  intercourse 
fvith  his  Creator."^ 

Let  no  reproach  make  you*  fay  aside  holi- 
ness;  the  frowns  of  ihe  world  arc  notliing  to 
the  smiles  of  iieaven.'''  Lei  reason  go  before 
enterprise,  and  counsel  t^efrre  every  oi-iion.'* 
Hear  Aim  read  l.er  lesson.''-'  ^  \V\<\  her  gel  it 
better.'"  Yon  need  nc-i,  !)ear  her  ;tgaiii."^'  I 
perceive  h.er  wccp.-^  1  feel  ii  \)\\\\\  mvP  1 
dare  not  go.-'  You  beh.ild  him  rnn.--^  \^'e 
observed  him  walk  off  hastily.'"' 

f.w\  Uial  loiijj'ue  ofliis.  thai  bade  llie  Rotnnns 
.Mark*  liim,  utid  wy.c  Isi.s  ."pc-cclios  in  ilu»ir  iii>':k5, 
Aias  !  il  cried — givc^  inc  some  ilniik.  Tiliinus.'" 

Deal  with  aruiilicr  as  you'd  liave 

Anollier*  deal  wilh  you  ; 
What^  your  unwilling  lo  receive, 

Be  sure  you  never  do.w 

Abstain  from  pleasure  and  bear  evil.^^  Ex- 
pect the  same  filial  duty  from  your  cluldrcn 
which  you  paid  to  your  parents.^" 

♦  The  next  verb  after  liil,  dare,  nred,make,  tee,  htar.  fed,  let,  per- 
teive,  behold,  observe,  have  and  knoKn,  is  in  tlie  Infinilirr,  having  to 
understood :  as,  "The  tempest-loving  raven  scarce  dares  (to)  wing 
(he  dubiou*  dusk." — I  have  known  l»ni  (to)  divert  the  Tr.oncy,  &c 
To  IS  often  used  after  the  compound  tenses  of  those  vprl)s  ;  as,  Who 
IV nj  dare  to  advance,  if  I  say  -  sloy  T  Them  did  he  n:ake  to  pay  inbul© 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

The  Nominative,  though  generally  placed  before  the  verD,  is  ofleB 
placed  ajter  It ;  especially  when  the  sentence  begins  with  Here, 
there,  &c.,  or  when  if  ot  though  is  understood  j  and  wlien  a  jue»- 
tMn  is  asked. 

No.  e. 

Among  the  man}'  enemies  of  friendship  may 
be  reckoned  suspicion  and  disgust.'  Among 
the  great  l.lcs.^ings  and  wonders  of  the  crea- 
lion  may  be  classed  the  regularities  of  times 
and  seasons.^  Tlien  were  they  in  great  fear.^ 
Here  stands  the  oak.^  And  there  sal  in  a 
ivindow  a  certain  young  man  nam.ed  Euty- 
chus.^  Tiien  shall  tliy  light  break  forth  as 
tlie  morning."  Then  shalt  thou  see  clearly." 
Where  is  thy  brother?**  Is  he  at  home  ?^ 

There  are  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture  many 
weighty  arguments  for  this  docirine."'  Were 
he  at  leisure,  I  would  wail  u[)on  him."  Had 
he  been  more  prudent,  he  would  have  been 
more  fort un ate. ^'■^  Were  they  wise,  they  would 
read  the  Scriptures  daily. ''^  I  would  give  more"^ 
to  the  poor,  wore  I  able.'*  Could  we  smvc} 
tliechamijcrs  of  sickness  and  distress,  wc  should 
often  iind  them''  peopled  with  the  victims  of  in- 
temperance, scnsiiality,  indolence,  ami  sloth. '- 
Were  he  to  assert  it,  I  would  not  believe  it, 
because  he  told  a  lie  before.'^  Gaming  is  & 
vice''  pregnant  with  every  evil ;  and  to  it  arc 
otten  sacrificed  wealth,  happiness,  and  every 
imng  virtuous  and  valuable."  Is  not  industry 
^r  Toad  to  wealth,  and"  virtuC  to  liaj-)pine-ss'"* 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 
TUe  Nominative  is  often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  verb. 

No.  /. 

That  man'  who  is  neither  elated  by  su  .    -ss 
nor  dejected  by  d-snppointnient,  whose  c.jndi»^' 
IS  not  influenced  by  any  change   of  circun:» 
stances  to  deviate  from  the  hue  of  integrity,  poa 
sesses  true  fortitude  of  mind.'     That  fortitude 
which  has  encountered  no  dangers,  tliat  pru 
dence  which  has  surniou.ited  no  difHcuhies^ 
that  integrity  which  h-is  been  attacked  by  no 
temptations. — can  a!  ijest  be  considered  but  as 
gold,  not  yet"  brought  to  the  test,  of  which, 
therefore,  the  true  value  '"£»n  H  be  assigned.^ 

The  man'  who  retires  lo  ni^^J'tate  mischief, 
and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage-  M''>ose  thoughts 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  d'stress,  and 
contrivances  of  ruin ;  whost;  mind  '.*>»'er  pauses' 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  ««i3flerings, 
but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  onj(/yin;j  the  ca- 
lamities of  another;  may  justly  be  ni-"i'bered 
among  the  most  miserable  of  human  bpin'ys  ; 
among  those  who  are""  guilty  witliout  reward  : 
who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence.^  He  whose  constan* 
employment  is  delraclion  and  censure  ;  wIk* 
looks  only  to  find  faults,  and  speaks  only  lo  pub 
l|jh  them ;  will  be  dreaded,  haled,  and  avoided. 

lie'  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce, 
See  \vc rills  on  worldsd'*  compose  one  universe, 
Observa  how  system  into  system  runs, 
Whal>*  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
What  varied  being  peoples  ever)'  star. 
May  tfcU  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  *r*  » 
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EXERCISES   IN   PARSING, 
The  Infinitive,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  being  equal  to  a  noun,  is  oftet 
the  nominative  to  a  verb. 

No.  g. 

To  be  ashamed  of  the  practice  of  precepts 
which**  the  heart  approves  and  embraces,  from  a 
fear  of  the  censure  of  tlie  world,*  marks  a  fee 
ble  and  imperfect  character.'     To  endure  mis 
fortune  ■with  resignation,  and  bear  it  with  for- 
titude, is'^*  the  striking  characteristic  of  a  great 
mind.^    To  rejoice  in  the  welfare  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  is,  in  a  degree,  to  partake  of  theii 
good  fortune;  but  to  repine  at  their  prosperity, 
is  one  of  the  most  despical^le  tvaits  of  a  narrow 
mind.^ 

To  be  ever  active  in  ]andal)le  pursuits,  is 
ihe  distinguishing  characterestic  of  a  man  of 
merit.*  'I'o  satisfy  all  his  demands,  is  the  way 
to  make  your  clu'ld'' truly  miserable.'*  To  prac 
tise  virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it.^  To  be 
at  once  merry  and  malicious,  is  the  sign  of  a 
corrupt  heart  and  a  weak  undcrstandmg.''  To 
bear  adversity  well  is  difficult,  but  to  be  tem- 
perate in  prosperity  is  the  height  of  wisdom.^ 
To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy,  and 
comfort  the  afflicted,!  are  duties  that  fall  in 
our  way,  almost  every  day  of  our  lives.^  To 
dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is^*' 
the  great  prerogative  of  innocence.'" 

*  Wlmn  nottiinj  but  an  infinitive  precedes  the  verb,  then  it  is  the 
infiniHre  that  is  tlio  nominative  to  it:  as,  To  play  is  pleasant.  But 
when  the  infinitive  has  any  adjuncts,  as  in  llie  sentence,  To  drink 
poison  is  dealli,  it  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  ;  for  it  is  not  to  drink 
that  is  death,  but  to  drinic poison. 

t  rioo  or  more  infinitives  require  a  verb  ir  the  phial.— See  R  18.  ti 
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EXERCISES    IN    PARSING, 
rjie  relative  is  the  noniinaffie  to  the  verb,  whon  ii  stands  irmnediate.y 
before  tlie  verb. — When  not  close  to  the  verb,  it  is  in  the  objective, 
sud  governed  by  lire  verb  that  conies  after  it,  or  by  a  preposition.* 

No.   }i. 

The  value  of  any  possession  is  lo  be  chiefly 
esliinaled,  by  the  relief  which  it  can  bring  us 
in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need.'  The  veil 
^vhich  covers  from  our  siglit  the  events  of  sue 
•ceding  years,  is  a  veil"  woven  by  the  hand  ol 
mercy. -^  The  chief  misfortunes  ihal  befall  us 
in  life  can  be  iniced  to  some  vices  or  follies 
udiich  we  hnvc  commiticd.'  Beware''  of  those 
rash  and  dan.uorous  connections  wiiich  may  af- 
terwards h;ad  you  with-dishtitiour.'*  True  cha- 
rily is  not  a  meteor  which*  occasionally  glances, 
l)ui  a  luminary,  wliich,*  in  its  orderly  and  regu 
iar  course,  dispenses  a  berdgnanl  influence. -"^ 

We  usually  find  lliat  lo  be  the  sweetest  fruit, 
which  the  birds  have  picked.^  Wealth  can- 
not confer  greatness;  for  nothing  can  malse 
that  ''great,  which  the  decree  of  nature  has  or- 
dained to  be  little.''  Justice  consists  not  mere- 
ly in  performing  those  duties  which  tlie  laws  of 
society  oblige  us  to  perform,  but  in  our  duty  to 
our  ]Maker,  to  others,  and  to  ourselves,^  Tuie 
religion  will  show  its  influence  in  every  pari 
of  our  conduct;  it  is  like  the  sapt  of  a  living 
tree,  wiiich  pervades  the  most  distant  boii ghs.^ 

•  An  aiii'trh.  or  «  claujte  between  lu>o  commas.  fre<iiienlly  rorncs  be 
werii  tbe  relalivr  and  Hie  v<?rb. — Tho  rule  ai  the  top  is  but  a  genera 
■ule  :  for  in  I'oelry.  iiiparticniai.  the  /{^/'ifiDC.  tlioueli  pol  <  lose  to  the 
•erb,  is  siMiielinics  in  the  nominative  — See  first  hue  of  Poetry,  p.  63. 
•  Sap,  llie  obj.  t-ovcnied  by  to  understood  after /Uc,  and  ante  c.  to  uihi«h 
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EXERCISES   IN   PARSING. 

When  the  antecedent  and  relative  are  both  in  the  nominative,  th« 
relative  s  the  nominative  to  the  verb  next  it,  amd  the  antecedeifc 
is  generally  the  nominative  to  the  second  '-erb. 

No.  I. 

He  who  performs  every  part  of  liis  business 
in  its  due  place  and  season,  suffers  no  part  of 
tinae  to  escape  without  profit.*  He  that  does 
good  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  seeks  neither  praise 
nor  reward,  tliough  he  is  sure  of  both  at  tlie 
last  ^  He  that  is  tlie  abettor  of  a  bad  action, 
is  equally  guilty  wilh  hini  that  commits  it.' 
He  that  overcomes  his  passions,  conquers  his 
greatest  enemies.*  The  consoiation  which  is 
derived  from  a  reliance  upon  Providence,  ena- 
bles us  to  support  ihe  most  severe  misfortunes.* 

That  wisdom  which  enlightens  the  under- 
fctanding  and  reforms  the  life,  is  the  most  valu- 
able.^ Those  and  those  only,  who  have  felt 
the  pleasing  influence  of  the  most  genuine  and 
exalted  friendship,  can  comprehend  its  beau- 
ties.' An  error  that  proceeds  from  any  good 
principle,  leaves  no  room  for  resentment.^ 
Those  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure.' 
He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry,  may  possess, 
but  he  cannot  enjoy ;  he  only  who  is  active 
Rnd  industrious,  can  experience  real  pleasure.*® 
That  man-''  who  is  neither  elated  by  succeaw, 
ior  dejected  by  disappointment,  whose  conduct 
IS  not  influenced  by  any  change  of  circum- 
utances  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  integrity, 
possesses  true  fortitude  of  mind." 
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EXERCISES  IN   PARSING. 

ITnat  is  equal  to — that  lehich — or  the  thing  uhieh — and  represent 
two  cases; — sometimes  two  nominatives; — sometimes  two  ob- 
jectives ; — sometimes  a  nominative  and  an  objective  ; — and  some- 
times an  objective  and  a  nominative. — Sometimes  it  is  an  adjective 

No.  J. 

Regard  the  quality,  raihcr  llian  the  quantity 
of  what  ycu  ,^^^.  If  we  delay  till  to-morrow 
what  ought  to  be  done''- "''•  to-day,  we  over- 
charge the  to-morrow  with  a  burden  which 
belongs  not  to  it.^  Ciioose  what  is  most  fit : 
custom  will  make  it  the  most  agreeable.^ 
Foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  consider  what 
they  have  lost,  than  what  they  possess,  and  to 
turn  their  eyes  on  those  who  are  richer  than 
themselves,  rather  than  on  those  who  are 
under  greater  difficidties.'* 

What  cannot  be  mended  or  prevented,  must 
be  endured.*  Be  attentive  to  what  you  are 
about,  and  take  pains  to  do  it  well.^  Wh.at 
you  do  not  hear  to-day,  you  will  not  tell  to- 
morrow.'' Mark  Antony,  when  under  adverse 
circumstances,  made  this  interesting  remark, 
''  I  have  lost  all,  except  what  I  gave  away  "* 
Mark  what  it  is  his  mind  aims  at  in  the  ques 
tion,  and  not  what*  words'"  he  utters.' 

By  what*  means  sliall  I  obtain  wisdom' 
See  what'  a  grace  vras  seated  on  his  brow  !>* 


*  What  liere,  a'<d  generally  m  ((ueslionii,  is  an  adiective,  like  manf 
Ih  "many  a  llowcr." — Somelitnes  it  is  an  tnlerjtetion ;  as,  What 

What  m  sometimes  used  as  an  aJverk  for  partly;  thus,  What  witt 
Ainkins.  what  wHh  writing,  and  tehut  with  reudii:!,  I  am  weary 


fi8  WWiSH     GRAMMAR. 

VVS.^   :   SCS;    IN    PAItSiNn. 

T':°  IT,,..;-.,.  Ml,   'fc'iu.vv^,  -  whocvir   ariJ  whosdivrr — are    cijiial    to- 

'(/■   WftO. 

ll/.„/ri.T  ;iiid  »',.'i!4.'«.  e  I 'e  <.'';iiTil  to — Ihe  thing  whrh, — ami  rnjue 
Mill  I  Ml  i-ases  like  k"..<i,  as  i>ii  the  preceduiy  page. — Ute  pugt  iC, 
lusi  two  notes. 

No.  k. 

\Vlialevcr  gives  pain  to  others,  deserves  not 
the  name  of  pleasure.*  Whoever  lives  undei 
nil  habitual  sense  of  the  divme  pic»cuce,  keeps 
up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper.^  What- 
soever is  set  before  you,  eat.''  Aspire  after  per- 
fection in*  whatever  stale  of  life  you  choose."* 
Whoever  Is  not  content  in  poverly,  would  nol 
be  so  in  picniy  ;  for  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
tiling,  bill  in  the  inintl.-^  Whatever  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  wcll.^ 

*Ey  whalever  aris  you  may  at  first  attract 
the  atlenlion,  you    can  hold  the  esteeui,  and 
secure  t!ie  hearts  of  others,  only  by  amiable 
dispositions,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mind."      Wha'.ever  delight,  or  Avhatever  solace 
is  granted  by  the  celestials  to  soften  our  fi»- 
ligues — In  thy  presence,  0  Health,  thou  paren} 
of  happiness  !    all  those  joys  spread  out  and 
tloui-is!i.^     'Whatever   your   situation    in   life 
may  be,  nothing  is   more  necessary  to   you' 
success,  than  the  acquirement  of  virtuous  dis 
positions  antl  habits.'"*    *Whatever  be  the  rrvo 
live  of  insult,  it  is  always  best  to  overlook  it 
and  revenge  it  in  no  circumstances  whatever.' 


•  H'^iufeiffris  an  ailjrclire  lien-,  for  li  •(iial^fips  arts,  <S:c. ;  and  whpr* 
no  iimiii  IS  aOor  II.  II  iiurn-.-  wUU  Hiinu  .ri.lorstood.  Thus,  W'lal 
tver  may  be  Ihe  motive,  i  ;..  that  i:.,  Wlialevei  /.'I'-ij^  ii!a>  be 
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EXERCISES  IN  PA.Kii.'IJ 

Oo,  did,  and  have,  are  auxiliary'  verbs  \vhe>  j  ■>(  i.'  *t  •«k  'he.  'ei*  • 
out  when  not  joined  to  another  verb,  they  ar*  {>  'i..  Di.  ve.  .■>,  asi 
have  auxiUartes  Uke  the  verb  to  love. 

■    No.  Z. 

He  wlio  does  not  perforin  '.vlial  he  na"  i,:o 
miseJ  is  a  traitor  to  liis  friend.^  Larihly  hap 
piness  docs  not  flow  from  riches  ;  but  froir» 
content  of  mind,  lieallh  of  body,  and  a  hfe  of 
piety  and  virtue.^  Examples  do  not  autlionze 
a  faidt.^  If  we  do  not  study  the  Scriptures, 
they  will  never  make  us  wise.*  The  butler 
did  not  remember  Joseph.^  You  did  not  get 
enough  of  time  to  prepare  your  lessons.'^  Did 
you  see  my  book  V  J)o  you  go  to-morrow  ?* 
I  do  not  think  it''  proper  to  play  too  long.'*  Did 
he  deceive  you  ?^"  He  did  deceive  me."  1 
»lo  not  hate  my  enemies. ^^  Wisdom  docs  not 
make  a  mat/  proud. '^ 

Principal. — He  who  docs  the  most  good,* 
has  the  most  pleasure.**  Instead  of  adding  to 
the  afflictions  of  others,  do  whatever*  you  can 
lo  alleviate  them  ^^  If  ye  do  these  things,  ye 
shall  never  fall.^*  If  thou  canst  do  anything, 
liavc**  compassion  on  us,  and  help'' us.'"  He 
did  his  work  well.^^  Did  he  do  his  work 
well  ?^^  Did  you  do  what  I  requested  you  to 
do  ^^^  Deceit  betrays  a  littleness  of  mint!,  and 
is  the  resource  of  one  who  has  not  courage  lo 
avow  his  failings.^'     We  have  no  bread.-^ 

*  Have,  hast,  ha.i,  hnth,  had,  and  hadst,  are  aiixiharies  only  wliOB 
lluy  have  llie  I'sis',  I'arliciple  of  another  verl)  ul'ttr  Ihein. 
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F.XKKCISKS    !S    I'AKSING. 

TJirr  I'prb  tn  hr  )ias  very  ofleii  aJi  ai.'Jr.clivc  afler  P  ;  an.l  somr  %d 

(••c-tivcs  soi'iii  so  i:liis(;iv  <  ciml.m(-'i  wilii  It.  as  lo  loail  yuuiig  }.i  -ij-i* 
ti>  suppuse  thai  tiiey  liave  jjot  a  passive  I'eilj. 

l\0.    7W.    . 

Prudence  and  ir.odenilioii  arc  prcH^nclivc  of 
true  peace  and  comfort.'  If  the  powers  of  ir- 
flcction  were  cultivated*  by  habit,  mankind 
would  at  all  times  be  able  to  derive  pleasure  from 
tneir  own  breasts,  as  rational  as  it  is  exalted.^ 
Learning  is  preferable  to  riches ;  br.t  virtue  is 
preferable  to  both."  He  who  rests  on  a  princi- 
ple \tithin,  is  incapal)le  of  betraying  his  trust 
or  deserting  his  friend.'^  Saul  was  afraid  of  Da 
vid.^  And  the  men  were  afraid.^  One  woulc/ 
have  thought  sbe  should  have  been  contented." 

Few  things  are  impracticable  in  themselves.' 
To  study  without  intermission  is  impossible  . 
relaxation  is  necessary  ;  but  it  should  be  mode 
rate.^  The  Athenians  were  conceited  on  ac 
countof  their  own  wit,  science,  and  politeness.^' 
We  are  indebted  to  our  ancestors  for  our  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ^^  Many  things  are  worth 
inquiry  to  one  man,  which  are  not  so  to  a)i- 
other.'^  An  idle  person  is  a  kind  of  monster  in 
the  creation,  because  all  nature  is  busy  aboiU 
him."  Impress''  your  minds  with  reverence  for 
all  that  is  sacrc^l.^'  lie  was  unfortunate,  be- 
cause he  was  inconsiderate.'*  JShe  is  couscinns 
of  her  deficiency,  and  will  therefore  be  busy." 
I  am  ashamed  of  you.'*     She  is  sadly  furUirn.  ' 

*  iWic  tu!litii!ii:.  :i  vc.lj  [.assive. 
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exercises:   is    PARSING. 

1.  Active  and  neuter  verbs  are  often  uoiijugaicti  w.tli  Iheir  Present 
Pir'.i.;ple  joiiieu  tn  '.iie  vr-iti  :o  be.' 

2.  A  noun  is  aU^avs  iimiersiojd.  wlmn  not  expressed,  after  Ad- 
(tftives.  and  Adjectl  'e  Piriiioiiiis  ;  su<"li  as, /no.  many,  mis,  that, ail, 
ficn.  evrry,  tilher. — Si  e  p.  UJ,  ui/dcr  T/ity,  tlntse. 

No.  n. 
1 .  While  I  am  reading,  you  should  be  listen- 
H'.g  10  what  I  reid.^  }fe  was  delivering  his 
speech  wlien  I  left  the  house. ^  They  have 
been  writing  0!i  botany.^  He  luight  have  been 
rising  to  eminence.^  I  have  been  writing  a 
icilcr.  and  I  an^,  just  going  to  send  it  away.- 
S!ie  was  walking  by  -herself  when  I  met  her.® 
Wc  arc  perishing  with  hunger;  I  am  willing 
iherefore  lo  surrender.'  We  should  always  l)e 
earning.'*  A  CTood  man  is  always  studying  to 
oc  holler.^  ^^'e  were  hearing  a  sermon  yes- 
terday.'" 

^  2.  Those  only  are  truly  great  who  arc  really 
pond  '*  Few  set  a  proper  value  on  their  time." 
Timsc  who'  despise  the  admonitions  of  their 
friends,  deserve  the  mischiefs  which*  their  own 
obstinacy  brings  upon  ihcm.'^  Among  the 
many  social  virtues  which  attend  the  practice 
of  true  religion,  that  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth  is  of  the  greatest  importance,"  Love  no 
interests  but  those  of  trutli  and  virtue.'^  Such 
f«s  arc  diligent  will  be  rewarded."'  I  saw  a 
thousand.'"  Of  all  prodigality,  tiiat  of  time  i:* 
tiie  worst. '^  Some  are  naturally  timid  ;  and 
some  bold  and  active  ;  for  all  are  not  alike. '^ 

*  Ma".y  wo-il.-.  Lioin  i.t  xmg  and  eii  arc  more  adjcclivesi. 
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EXEltCJSES    I.V    PAIISIXO. 

The  Past  ParlinpU  has  uniformly  either  a  rel'.ri-«-p  or  nemr.r 
orutiui::!,  vi'Ui  some  pari  of  Ihe  verb  to  bt  uiiderslood  r-efore  il  ' 

No.  0. 
]\rake  ihe  sliuh-of  ih^  sacred  Scrif)*si»-<js'' von.' 
daily  practice  and  '  onceni ;   and  einbr.ice  ihr 
do';trincs  contained  in  them,  as  the  real  '^ruc-Ci 
01  Heaven,  an'-"  wie  dictates  of  that  ^Sp)r■t  tha 
cannot  lie.'     Knowledge  softened  with   ^.oin 
placency  and  good-breeding,  will  make  a  >r.3i 
beloved  and  admired.^     Gratitnde  and  thank* 
are  the  least  returns  which  children  can  niakt- 
lo  iheir  parents  fur  the  numberless  obiigativ)n'r 
conferred  on  ihem.^     Precepts  have  hitlc  in 
fiucnce  when  not  enforced  by  example^     Pie 
is  i:f  all  human  beings  the  happiest  who  has  a 
consciencet  untainted  by  guilt,  and  a  mind  .«•  i 
wellf  regidaled  as  to  be  able  to  accommodat<» 
iiself  to  whatever  the  wisdom  of  fleaven  sliaL 
think  lit  to  ordain.''     Mere  external  beauty  is 
of  liltle  estimation  ;  and  deformity,  when  asso 
ciatcd  with  amiable  dispositions  and  useful  qua 
lilies,  does'  not  preclude  our  respect  and  appro 
bation.^     True  honour,  as  defined  by  Cicero, 
is  the   concurrent  approbation  of  good  men." 
^Modesty  seldom   resides   in  a  breast  not  en- 
riched vvitk  nobler  virtues.* 


*  Il  is  often  diificult  to  supply  lhi»  right  part  of  tlie  verb  to  he.  Lk 
advfh  IS  ofUiii  uiidcrsloD'i.  Tlif  sroj-r  ot  tlie  passage  must  dcler- 
mine  w.hHl  pan  of  lo  he,  and  wtiat  cvtro,  when  an  advi'rb  is  non^ 
sarf.  sliiMilii  Iju  supplied  :  lor  no  general  rale  for  th:s  can  be  giveiL 

lET"  Tiie  Past  Tfnse  li.'is  always  a  noni.  eiHier  expressed  or  easilj 
vuiueisiood  :  bul  llic  Past  Pn'-t.  Iihs  no  noF  i. — See  KVy,  p.  81,  No.  16J 

t  rmainted  and  regulated  are  adjeclives  here 
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EXERCISES  IN    PAUSING. 
On  tlic  Past  Participle — Continued  from  last  pa^e. 

No.  0. 
An  elevated  genius,  employed  in  little  things, 
appears  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declination  : 
IjC  remits  his  splendour,  but  retains  his  mag- 
i.ilude ;  and  pleases  more,  tiiougii  he  daszlei 
K3S.'  Economy,  prudently  and  temperately 
■-wnducted,  is  the  safeguard  of  many  virtues 
iiid  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  favourable  to 
'xcrtions  of  benevolence.'" 

The  lovely  young  Lavini.T  once  had  friencis, 
.'vTid  fortiHie  smiled  deceitful'^  on  her  birtli  : 
For,  iti  her  helpless  years,  deprived  of  all. 
Of  everv  stay,  save*  innocence  and  Heaven, 
She,  with  her  widowM  mother,  fee!>le,  old, 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  coltatre,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  ; 
]]y  soliuide  and  deep-surrounding  shades, 
lint  more  by  bashful  modesty  conceal'd." 

We  find  mai/  placed!  in  a  world  where  iie 
\\:\^  by  no  means  tiie  disposal  of  the  events 
tiiat  happen.'-  Attention  was  given  that  they 
sljould  still  have  sufficient  nieanst  left  to  en- 
able them  to  perform  their  military  service.'^ 
Children  often  labour  more  to  have  the  words  in 
<heir  books!  imprinted  on  their  memories,  iii.in 
•o  have  the  mcaningt  fixed  in  their  minds.''* 

»  .Sa«<  may  be  considered  a  preposition  liere. — See  K.  Nc.  IiO. 

+  In  many  cases,  the  Itifinilire  to  he.  is  understood  before  the  Past 
rmiriplc.  TiiOiiL'li  the  verh  that  folldw.s  liave.  dare.  &i ..  is  '.n  the 
i»i;initive,  /o  is  jii.ulniissihle,  ami  w  h«M<'  in  is  iii:iii>nissihltf.  Ihrt  bt  V.\itt 
'v'.dws  It  ih  in;i.li;iissi01e  loo. — Man  lu  be  placeii — .Moan.'  Uj  bt  icil, 
tc   -See  S\^l.  K.  •".. 
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EXERCISES    IN   PARSINn. 

Supply  ail  the  words  that  are  anderstood.  The  inf  nili  e  to  he,  <^'.  U 
have,  is  often  understood. — Not  supplying  "hat  is  understood  altei 
titan  and  as,  is  frei;ueritiy  llie  cause  of  error. 

No.  p. 
Disdain"^  even  the  appearanf^e  of  falsehood, 
nor  allow  even  the  image  of  deceit  a  place  i: 
vour  mind.'  Tliosc'  wlio  want  firmness  ^v.d 
fortitude  of  mind  seem  born  to  enlist  under  a 
leader,  an<l  are  the  sinners  or  the  saints  of  ac- 
cident.- They  ]o.n  t'lcir  moth.cr  v-hcn  very 
young.^  Of  all  my  jdeasnres  arid  cumfoils. 
none  liave  been  so  durable,  sntisfaclury,  ar-i 
un.alloycd,  as  those  derived  from  religion.' 

For  once  iipop.  a  raw  and  gusty  d'ly, 

The  iroiiUleJ  Tilier  ciir.fiii;^^  with  his  shor.-^s. 

C;esar  says  lo  me,  "  Dai'.st  thou,  C<issi«is,  \,>',\\ 

Leap-''*  in  with  me  iiiVu  ihi?;  awyry  tiood, 

And  swiiu  to  voii.ier  point.  ?''■'' 

For  contemphition  he.  Hiid  A-idonr  forniM  : 

For  .softness  slie,  aiid  sweet  attractive  grace.'' 

is  not  her  younger  sister  fairer  than  sh.e  ?" 
Only  on  the  throne  shall  I  be  greater  tiian 
ihou.^  We  were  earlier  at  church  than  they.^ 
I  have  more  to  do  than  he.'"  He  is  as  diligent 
as  his  brother."  I  love  you  as  well  as  him." 
Virtue  is  of  intrinsic  value  and  good  desert, 
and  of  indispensable  obhgation  ;  not  the  crea 
ture  of  will,  but  necessary  and  immutable ; 
not  local  or  temporary-,  but  of  equal  extent  and 
antiquity  v.dth  the  divine  mind  ;  not  a  mod«  of 
sensation,  but  everlasting  truth;  not  depend- 
ent on  power,  but  the  guide  of  all  pov.'cr  '"^ 
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EXERCISES    IN   PARS1>'G 

1.  The  ohjeclii-p  afler  an  active  verb,  especially  when  a  relativ*. 
'S  oflc-n  understood. 

2  Sometimes  the  antecedent  is  improperly  emitted,  and  must  br 
supplied. 

No.  q. 

1.  He  that  moderates  his  desires,  enjoys  the? 
Dcst  happiness  this  world  can  afford.^  Few 
."efleclions  are  more  distressing  than  those  we 
■Tiake  on  our  own  ingratitude.^  The  more  true 
merit  a  man  has,  the  more  does  ije  applaud  it 
in  others.^  It  is  not  easy  to  love  those  we  do 
not  esteem.*  Our  good  or  liad  fortune  depends' 
on  ti)e  choice  we  make  of  our  fricndri;.'''  Kn  over- 
cautious attention  to  avoid  evils  often  bringsi 
liiem  upon  us;  and  Vvc  fre'iuenlly  run  head- 
long into  misfortmics  hy  the  very  means  we 
pursue  to  avoid  tliem.^  \\c  cals  regularly, 
drinks  moderately,  and  reads  oflcn.''  She  sees 
and  hears  distinctly,  but  she  cannot  write. 
Let  him  labour  with  his  hands,  that  he  niaj 
have  to  give  to  him  that  needelh.** 

2.  For  reformation  of  error,  there  were  thiil 
thought  it''  a  part  of  Christian  duty  to  instruct 
them.^^  There  have  been  that  have  delivered 
themselves  from  their  misfortunes  by  their  good 
conduct  or  virtue. ^^ 

Who  live  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor  , 

Who  live  to  fancy  rarely  can  bo  rich.'''* 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash.'-' 

For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac 

cepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  j*ct 

according  to  that  he  hath  not.'* 
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EXERCISES   IN   PARSING. 

1.  The  objective  generally  comes  f/fter  tlvc  verb  that  govsrrss  !t 
/it  when  a  relative,  and  in  some  other  cases,  it  comes  before  it. 

2.  "\Vhei.  two  objectives  follow  a  verb,  the  thing  is  governed  bt 
the  verb,  and  llie  person  by  a  preposition  u.'idtrslood. 

No.  r. 

1.  Me  5'e  have  bereaved  of  my  children.' 
Them  that  honour  ine  T  will  honour,^  Him 
whom  ye  ignorantly  worship  declare  I  unto 
you.^  Them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hin- 
dered.* Me  he  restored  to  mine*  office,  and 
him  he  hanged.^  Those  who  have  1,'iboured  to 
make  us  wise  and  good,  are  the  persons  whom 
we  ought  particularly  to  love  and  respect.* 
The  cultivation  of  taste  is  recomnicndcd  by 
the  happy  effects  which  il  naturally  tends  to 
produce  on  human  life."  These  curiosities 
we  have  imported  from  China. ^ 

2.  And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all.^  Who 
gave  thee  this  authority  ?'"  Ye  gave  me  meat.*- 
He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven. '^  Give 
me  understanding.'^  Give  me  thine*  heart. ^■' 
tFriend,  lend  me  three  loaves.'^  Sell  nic  thy 
birth-nght.'^  Sell  me  meal  for  money.'"  1 
will  send  you  corn.'^  Tell  me  ih.y  name." 
fie  taught  me  grammar.-"  If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  ihee,  go  and  lell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  liim  alone.^'  Bring  me  a 
candle.-^-  Gel  him  a  pen.^^  Write  him  a  lel- 
ter.^^     Teh  me  nothing  but  the  Irulh.^^ 

*  ^t■^p'.  a  po-isessive  pronoun,  o«cd  here  for  my.  as  thin'  is  for  thf 
t  Ftifnd  is  the-  noniinatiye.  for  he  is  named.    Suppiy  tlie  rllipsM 
nus    0  Iko'j  irhf  art  my  fritnd,  lend  me,  <S:c 
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CXV  aCISES  I\  PARSING. 

1.  Tr.e  poets  often  ise  an  adjcchve  as  a  noun  ;  and  sometimes  ioui 
IH  adjective  lo  tlieii    .ew-inauc  noun. 

S.  They  sornetirnfe^  improperly  use  an  adjective  for  an  adverb. 

3.  Though  tlie  adjective  generally  comes  bij'nre  the  noun,  it  v 
sometimes  placed  after  it. 


No. 


s. 


1.  And  wliere  he  vilal  breathes  there  mii.st  be  joy 

Who  shi'll  attempt  with  wandering  feet 

The  dark,  iinbottoined,  intuiite  abvss. 

And  through  the  jia'jjt/ble  oh;5CURE  (iiid  out 

His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  airy  liight, 

Upborne  with  iiidelaligable  wings, 

Over  ihe  vast  AEituPr,  e'er  he  arrive* 

The  happ\'  isle  ?" Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii,  404. 

2.  Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought: 
And  thu.s  the  gotl-liUe  angel  answered  mild.^ 
The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful  on  her  birth.'* 
When  even  at  last  the  sblemn  hour  sh;dl  coriM 
To  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 

I  cheerful  will  obey  ;  there,  with  new  powers, 

Will  rising  wonders  sing.^ 

The  ra[  ^d  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 

The  illiimin'd  mountain.'' G/oJk^/ sinks  the 

Into  a  perfect  calm.''  [breeze 

Each  animal,  conscious  of  some  danger,  fled 
Fnc/iJitate  the  loathed  abode  of  man.** 

3.  But  .  lose  myself  in  him,  in  light  ineffable. 

■ Pure  Sfcrcnitv  apace 

Induces  tliought  and  contemplation  A-^i//.'" 

*  The  poets  often  very  improperly  omil  the  j/r€poFi,yon.  It  should 
be,  "  E'er  he  arrive  «<  the  happy  isle."  And  asain,  "  Here  ho  lMt4 
need  all  circumspection,"  fur,  nead  of  all  ciirumspectiun. 

lO*  After  tills,  the  Pref»r«,  with  many  othei  parts  of  the  Ghruni' 
mtr,  miy  he  u.^cd  as  adai^unik!  itxercisos  on  I'arxmg. 
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A.  short  explanation  of  some  of  the  Terms  usee 
in  the  Grammar, 

Kotninative.  naming  Infinitive,  williout  limits. 

fosstssioe,  possessing,  belonging  7'tRif,  Uie  time  olarliiig  or  suifii 

■•o.  irig. 

Objective,  th"  object  upon  which  Prcsen',  the  time  that  now  is. 

an  active    rerb  oi    preposition  I'ust.  llje  linie  past. 

teninnates.  Vcrfid,  .juite  completed,  finiskccl. 

Comparison,  a  comparing  of  qua-     and  past. 

lilies.  Pluperfect,  more  than  pc riect,  cju'l  ? 

Positive,  the  quality  without  ex-     Imished  some  time  ago. 

cess.  Future,  time  to  come. 

Comparative,  a  hiirhor  or  lower  de-  Participle,  partaking  of  other  prirls 

gree  of  the  liuaiiiy.  Rigular,  according  to  rule. 

Superlative,  tlie  iii;aiii-sl  or  lowest  Irrejiulnr,  not  according  to  rule. 

degree  of  the  quaiily.  Drjiclwe,    wanting    some    o!    its 

Prefixing;,  placing  Ix.foie.  parts. 

Personal,  belonging  to  persons.       Co/^u/dljfe,  joining. 
Relative,  relating  to  anolli'-r.  Disjunctive,  disjoining. 

Antecedent,  tile  VrO|-d  gi'iiig  belore.  Anntxcd,  joined  to. 
Demnnstratioe,  poiiiliiig  out.  Ooverns,  acts  upo-n. 

Wij/riiu/iie.  dividing  into  uorlions.  Preceding,  goint;  before. 
Indefinite,  undefined,  not  iimiled.    hitervem:,  to  come  between. 
Interrot^ntivt,  asiiipg  [oliject.  I'mtu,     one — several     acting    as 

T'ansitire,  (action;  passing  to  an     one. 
Intransitive,   (aetioiij   confined  to  Con/t;ij|,'f ncy,  what  may  or  may  not 

the  actor  ;  passing  witlnii.  Iiaijpeii ;  uncertainty. 

Aiixiliaru.  helping.  Plnraiity,  more  than  one. 

Conjugate. 'M  give  all  the  principal  Fulurilij,  lime  to  come. 

parts  of  a  veri).  On.il,  lo  leave  out,  not  to  do. 

ilood,  or  Mode,  (utm  or  mannei'uf  Ellipsis,  a  leaving   out  uf  some 

a  verb.  th.n!;. 

/BrficoSive.  declaring,  indicaliiig.     Miscellaneous,   ini.TCd,  of  various 
Potential,  having  jiower,  or  will.        Uinus. 
iaubjanctivs,  joined  lo  atiother  un-  Cardinal,*  principal,  or  fundanicn- 

der  a  condition.  tal. 

tf'U'ntire,  no,  denying.  Ordinal.i  numbered  in  their  order 

Ajjirmative,  yes.  asserling.  Universal,  extending  to  all. 

Protuiscudus.  mixed.  imhiguitij.  uncertainly  which  o( 

(»:pcr^alive,  commanding.  ihe  two  it  is. 

*  The  Cardinal  numbers  are,  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  >>even, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  <S;c.  ;  from  the  first  three  are  formed  the  adverbs 
once,  twice,  Ihrxce. 

f  The  Ordinal  numbers  are.  First,  ."^econd,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  ?lxUi 
seventh,  eightn,  ninth,  tenth,  ele.enlh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  (our 
teentli,  liftcenth,  sixteenth,  scvjnleenlh,  eighteenth,  nineteenth 
twentieth,  twenty-liisl,  twenty-second,  &c 

From  these  are  formed  adverbs  of  order ;  as.  Firstly,  secondly 
thirdly,  fourthlv.  fiflhlv,  sixthly,  seventhly,  eighthly,  ninthly,  tenthly, 
eleventhly,  twelflhly,  ihirteenthly,  fourteenlhly,  fiflcenlhly,  six 
teenthly,  seventeenlhly.  eighleenthly,  iiineteenlhly,  tw«nt'*thly 
twenty-first ly,  twcnty-secondly.  &.c. 
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SYNTAX. 

^Yi\TA?c  IS  that  part  of  Crarninarivldch  treats 
of  the  proper  arra/ige?/ient  and  connection 
of  ivords  in  a  sentence* 

A  sentence  in  an  assemblage  of  words  rnakijig 
foinpleie  sense  ;  as,  John  is  Itapvij. 

Sentences  are  either  simple  or  compound  : 

A  simple  sentence  contains  but  one  subject 
and  one  fniilef  verb  ;  as,  Life  is  sJiort. 

A  co?}ipoi!}id  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
*iniple  sentences  connected  by  one  or  more 
iMnJn notions  ;  as,  7Vme  is  short,  but  eternitij 
is  Ions;. 

A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  used  to  ex 
press  a  certain  relation  between  ideas,  without 
alnrming  anything  ;  as.  In  truth  ;   To  he  plain 
unth  you. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are, 
the  subject,  (or  nominative,)  the  attribute,  (or 
verb,)  and  the  object. 

The  subject  is  the  thing  \.hicfly  spoken  of; 
the  attribute  is  the  tliuig  adirnied  or  denied  ; 
and  the  object  is  tiic  l.'.ing  airectcd  by  such  ac 
lion. 


•  .Snilax  ()riii(-i|iallycorisisl»iir  Ivvii  (larls,  Concord  nnd  Covrrnvtenl. 

I'-miurii  I*  111'"  iinroKriii'Ml  wliicli  one  word  litis  with  anot'iui,  tn 
nii(ii>K.'r.  )!cii<lbT.  case,  or  jitTinii. 

Uoftriunrnl  IK  Sii<il  (uiupr  v\  iHcli  ix'.H  pHrl  (•<  speech  tius  over  an- 
ttlhiT.  Ill  (irHTtiiliilii/  its  Hill  111.  I(  tiM'.  Ml  r.cic. 

J  h'intir  vcr'f  ■■.r'.-  Ihii*c  In  >vli"rli  iiiiMii-cr  ;iiiil  nrrsnn  apperi  il*. 
I  111-  IniiH.tirt  mill)'.:  Ii;i.s  liu  frfpur.l  !J  immiiLr  nr  pfi^uii 
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RuLK  I.  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nomina 
live  in  7iumber  and  person  ;  as, — Thou  read 
est,  He  reads  ;  We  read. 

EXERCISES. 

I  loves  reading.  A  soft*  answer  turn  away 
wrath.  We  is  but  of  yesterday  and  knowesS 
nothing.  Thou  shall  not  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evil.  The  days  of  man  is  but  as  grass 
All  things  is  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of 
him  with  whom  we  has  to  do.  All  things 
was  created  by  him.  Iw  him  we  live  and 
moves.  Frequent  commission  of  crimes  harden 
his  heait.  In  our  earliest  youth  the  contagion 
of  raa!.;iers  are  observable.  The  pyramids 
of  Egypt  hns  stood  more  than  three  thousand 
years.  The  number  of  our  days  are  with  thee 
A  judicious  arrangement  of  studies  facihtate 
improvement.  A  variety  of  pleasing  objects 
charm  the  eye.  A  few  pangs  of  conscience, 
now  and  then  interrupts  his  pleasure,  and 
whispers  to  him.  that  he  once  had  better 
thoughts,  'i'hcre  is  more  cultivators  of  the 
earth  than  of  their  own  hearts.  Nothing  but 
vain  and  foolish  pursuits  delight  some  persons. 
Not  one  of  those  whom  thou  sees  clothed  in 
purple  are  happy.  There's  two  or  three  of  us 
who  have  seen  the  work. 

t  Him  and  her  were  of  the  same  age. 

*  Rule.  An  adjective  agrees  with  a  noim  in  gender,  number,  and  case 

as,  A  good  mail. As  the  adjective,  in  English,  is  not  varied  nai 

account  ot  gender,  numhtr,  and  cn.ie,  this  rule  is  of  little  importance. 

t  Rule.   The  subjuct  aj  a  tfrb  slmutd  be  in  the  nominative  :  thus,  IIia> 
and  her  were  inarnod ;  should  bo.  He  and  she  were  married. 

lO*  All  those  \otes  at  the  hottom  that  ha»«  Rxercises  in  the  tei' 
V«  to  be  cuniniitted  to  memory  and  applied  like  the  Rules  at  the  lop. 
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Rule  II  An  active  verb  governs  the  ohjeC' 
Uve  case  ;  as, — We  love  him  :  He  loves  us* 

EXERCISES. 

He  loves  we.  He  and  they  we  know,  but 
nho  art  thou  ?  She  that  is  idle  and  mischiev- 
ous, reprove  sharply.  \'e  only  have  I  known 
Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try.  He  who  com- 
jtnitied  the  olTence  thou  shouldst  correct,  not  I 
who  am  innocent. 

Esteeming  thcirselves  wise,  they  became 
fools.  Upon  seeing  I  he  turned  pale.  Having 
exposed  hissclf  loo  much  to  the  fire  of  the  en- 
emy, he  soon  lost  an  arm  in  the  action. 

The  man  whof  he  raised  from  obscurity  is 
dead.  Who  did  they  enlcriain  so  freely? 
They  are  tlie  persons  who  we  ought  to  re- 
spect. Who  having  not  seen  we  luve.  They 
who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury 
has  corrupted,  are  not  happy. 

X  Repenting  him  of  his  design.  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  agree  his  conduct  with  the 
principles  he  professes.  Go,  flee  thee  away 
into  llie  land  of  Judca. 

^  I  shall  premise  with  two  or  three  general 
observations.  He  ingratiates  with  some  by 
traducing  others. 


•  The  participle,  being  a  part  of  the  verb,  governs  the  same  case. 

t  Note.  When  the  objective  is  a  relative,  it  comes  before  the  verb  Ittat 
governs  it.    (Mr.  Murray's  6th  rule  is  unnecessary.— .S>f  No.  A,  p.  65.) 

t  Rule  [.  Neuter  verbs  do  not  admit  of  nn  obirrtive  after  them:  Una, 
Repenting  Aim  or  his  dcsi^,  should  be.  Repenting  ut  Ins  design. 

i  Rule  II.  Active  vtrbt  do  not  admit  of  a  prrposiliim  after  them. 
t.us,  I  must  prcjnisc  uilh  three  circumstances,  thould  be,  I  muM 
promise  three  circunislancus. 

F 
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RuLi:.  Hi.  Pi  rpo.siU.ons  govern  the  objp.r 
lice  case  ;  as  — To  whom  much  is  ijiven,  of 
him  much  shall  be  required. 

EXERCISES. 

To  wlio  will  you  give  that  pen  ?  Will  \ol 
go  wiih  1  \  Without  I  ye  can  do  nolhijig 
VVithliold  not  good  from  tliey  to  who  it  is  due. 
Witli  who  do  you  hve  ?  Great  friendship  sub- 
sists between  lie  and  1.  He  can  do  nothing  ol 
hisself.  Thev  wilhr.gly,  and  of  t'hcirsclves--, 
endeavoured  to  make  up  tlie  difference.  He 
laid  tlic  sMsnicinn  U])Oii  sonjebodv,  1  hnr.w  not 
who,  \n  the  company. 

*  VVlio  do  vou  speak  to  ?  Who  did  they  ride 
with  \  Wlio  dnsl  thou  .serve  luuler  ?  Flattery 
can  hurt  none  but  tiiose  who  it  is  agreenble  lo. 
It  is  not  J  thon  art  engaged  with.  It  was  not 
he  that  tiiey  were  so  angry  with.  Wlio  didst 
thou  receive  that  intelligence  from  ?  The  per- 
son who  I  travelled  with  has  sold  the  horse 
which  lie  rode  on  during  our  journcv-  Does 
that  boy  know  who  he  speaks  to  ?  I  hope  it 
is  not  I  thou  art  displeased  with. 

t  He  is  quite  unacquainted  with,  and  conse 
quentlv  cannot  speak  upon,  that  subject. 

*  Rule  [.  The  preposilion  shnulil  he  placed  immediately  hr.fort  tht  rt 
lalive  which  it  governs  ;  as,  To  whom  do  you  speak  ! 

The  preposition  i.s  often  separated  from  the  relative  ;  hut  Ihiniirl 
lliis  isperliapsallowaWe  in  r;iiii;Iiar  ronvei^alion.yet.in  sol'-n-.iiroin 
position,  the  plaiiiiir  ol"  thf  [reposition  imrrvediately  before  the  rtia 
live  i.s  more  perspicuous  an<l  <  lecaiit. 

1  Rule  n.   ll  isinehgnnl  In  rvnnerl  tiro  prrpo.filintif.iyroneond  in  f 
^venerh.inith  the  same  novn  ;  lor  example.  They  were  rehi-eii  .-lilnm- 
tn/o,  and  lorc:!)!v>iriven/rniii.  1liehoii<p  ;  s/mi./rf  Jr.  They  w(-re  refa^ 

entrance  into  Ihr  hoiise'-\t\  I  InniMv  lirivcn  frnmit. )  wrululo,  »■   < 

earned  lu;ri ;  iixiuld  he.  1  W'vti-  lo  him  and  itarntd  limi. 
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Rule  IV.  Tiuo  or  more  singular  nouns 
coupled  xcith  axd,  require  a  verb  and  pronoun 
in  the  plural ;  as, — James  and  John  are  good 
boys  ;  for  tliey  are  busy.* 

Tu-o  or  more  singular  nouns  separated  hy 
OK  0)  NOR,  require  a.  verb  and  pronoun  in  the 
singula  ;  as, — James  or  John  is  dux.f 

EXERCISES. 

Socraie?!  and  Pbto  was  ilic  mosl  eminent 
philosoptieis  of  Greece.  Tlie  ric.li  and  poor 
meets  tonelher.  l^ife  and  dealh  is  in  the  power 
of  the  tonirue.  The  time  and  place  for  the  con- 
ference was  agreed  on.  Idleness  and  ignorance 
IS  the  parent  of  many  vices  John  and  I  reads 
oetter  than  yon.  Wiscu)in,  virtue,  happiness, 
dwells  with  the  golden  mGdiocriiy.  Luxurious 
living  and  high  ])lcasures  begets  a  languor  and 
fxtiety  that  destroys  all  enjoyment.  Out  of  the 
tT.ne  mouth  proceedcth  blessing  and  cursing. 

Neitlicr  precept  nor  discipline  are  so  forcible 
aj  example.  Ei4her  the  boy  or  the  girl  were 
[icsent.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
)  et  understood.  The  modest  virgin,  the  prudent 
wife,  or  the  careful  matron,  are  much  more  ser- 
viceable in  life  than  petticoated  pliilosophers. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire 
do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder.  Man 
is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock  or  a  watch 
which  move  merely  as  they  are  moved. 

*  And  is  the  om'y  conjunction  that  combines  the  agency  of  two  oi 
more  into  one  ;  lor,  as  well  a.i,  never  does  that ;  l)ut  iiieruiy  slates  a 
♦oil  of  comparison  ;  Ihus,  "  Caesar,  as  well  as  Cicero,  uas  elonnenl." 
—  H'ith  is  sometimes  ased  for  ana. — See  Misccllantous  Ob.tervaliuns, 
I   HI  and  142. 

*  Or  and  nor  arc  th    only  conjunctions  applj  ' '  ">U  -  'c. 
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Rule  V.  Conjunctions  cavpU  the  samcmoods 
*nd  tenaes  of  verbs;  ■ds,--I)o-^uod  andsee/cpeace 

Conjimclwiis  coi/p/e  /he  same  cases  of  noum 
and pronuuns  ;  as, — //e  and /are  iiappy. 

EXERCISES. 

He  roads  and  wrote  well.  Tic  or  me  must 
go.  Neiihcr  lie  nor  her  can  allend.  Angei 
glances  into  ihc  breast  of  a  wise  man,  but  wili 
rest  on]}'  in  ihc  bosom  of  fools.  My  brotliei' 
and  him  aretulernble  grammarians.  The  par-" 
liamcjit  addressed  the  king,  and  has  been  pro- 
rogued the  same  day.  If  he  understands  the 
subject,  and  aitend  to  it,  he  can  scarcely  fail 
of  success.  Did  he  not  tell  ;,l;ee  his  fault,  and 
entreated*  thee  to  forgive  him  ?  And  dost 
ihou  open  thine  eyes  upon  such  a  one,  and 
bringest*  me  into  judgement  wiih  thee  !  You 
and  us  enjoy  many  privileges.  Professing  re- 
gard, and  to  act  differently,  mark  a  base  mind. 
If  a  m.an  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of 
them  is  gone  astray,  doth  he  nwi  leave  the  nine- 
ty and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and 
seekelh  that  which  is  gone  astray? 

t  Rank  may  confer  influence,  but  will  not 
necessarily  produce  virtue.     She  was  proud, 
though  now  humble.     He  is  .lot  rich,  bulj  is  re 
spectable.    Our  season  of  imj>rovcment  is  short; 
and>  whether  used  or  not,t  will  soon  pass  away 

•  The  same  form  of  llie  verb  must  be  cont.inuea. 

t  Conjunctions  frequently  couple  difTerent  moods  and  tenses  of 
verbs  ;  Ijut  in  these  instances  the  noniinalive  is  generally  repealed, 
as,  Jle  vuiy  return,  but  he  will  not  continue. 

t  Tiie  nominative  is  generally  repeated,  even  to  the  same  mood  arid 
lense.  whfMi  a  contrast  is  staled  with  but,  not,  or  though,  lic..  as  U 
ttus  sentence. 
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Rule  VI.  One  vei  b  governs  aiwiher  in  tin 
infinitive  mood ;  as, — Forget  not  to  do  good." 

To,  tlie  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  used  aftet 
ihe  verbs  bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel, 
jet,  perceive,  behold,  observe,  have,  and  know.1 

EXERCISES. 

Strive  learn.  Thjy  obliged  him  do  it.  New- 
ton did  not  wish  obtrude  his  discoveries  on  the 
p\il)lic.  His  penetration  and  diligence  seemed 
vie  with  each  olher.  Milton  cannot  be  said 
have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic  poem. 
Endeavouring  persuade.  We  ouglit  forgive 
injuries. 

They  need  not  to  call  upon  her.  I  dare  not 
to  proceed  so  hastily.  I  have  seen  some  young 
jiersons  to  conduct  themselves  vcrv  discreetly 
He  bade  me  to  go  liome.  It  is  the  difference 
of  their  conduct  which  makes  us  to  approve 
the  one,  nnd  to  reject  the  other.  We  iieard 
I  he  thunder  to  roll.  It  is  a  great  support  to 
virtue,  when  we  .see  a  good  mind  to  maintain 
its  patience  and  tranquillity  under  injuries  and 
afflictions,  and  to  cordially  forgive  its  oppres- 
sors. ]jet  me  to  do  that.  I  liid  my  servant  tc 
do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  I  need  not  to  solicii 
him  to  do  a  kind  office. 

♦  The  infinitive  mood  is  frpqiient'.y  governed  by  noum  and  mlirrtuiej 
as,  'Hiey  liave  h  drsire  to  learn  ;  WorDiy  lo  be  loved.  For,  bclori 
Ihe  infinitive,  is  unnecessary. 

Let  governs  the  objective  case  ;  as,  Let  him  beware. 

t  To  is  generally  used  after  the  passive  of  these  verbs,  except  ht 
•S,  He  teas  m(uJr  U>  lirlieveit:  He  was  let  go:  and  SDiiietlincs  aftei 
the  active,  in  the  past  tense,  especially  of  Aute,  n  principal  verb  ;  as, 
1  had  to  ualk  all  llio  way. — See  p.  61,  4. 

The  infinitive  is  often  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence  ;  as, 
To  proceed  ;   To  cvnf-'i  the  truth,  1  wa.s  in  fault. 
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Rui.E  \  U.  Whefi.  two  nouns  come  Logethfj 
signifying  dijj'erent  things,  the  Jirst  is  put  ir 
the  jjossf^ssive  case ;  as, — Jolm's  book  ;  on  ca- 
ges' wings  ;  his  heart. 

When  two  nouns  come  together  sigiiifyiiig  the  some  thing,  tUej 
a^ce  in  ca^e ;  as, — Cicero  the  orator ;  The  city  EJinburgh. 

EXERCISES. 

Pornpeys  pillar.  V'irtues  reward.  A  mans 
manner's  fre([ucntlv  influence  his  fortune.  Asa 
his  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord.  A  mo 
thers  tenderness  and  a  fathers  care,  are  natures 
gifts  for  mans  advantage.  Helen  her  beauty 
was  the  cause  of  Troy  its  destruction.  ^V'!^- 
doms  precepts  are  the  good  mans  deligiit. 

*  Peter's,  John's,  and  x\ndrew's  occupation 
was  that  of  fishermen.  Re  asked  his  father 
IS  well  as  his  mother's  advice. 

Jesus  feet.  Moses  rod.  Ilerotliasf  sake. 
liigirieousness''s  sake.  l'\ir  conscience's  sake. 
A.nd  lliey  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river 
')f  Jordan. 

•  Rule.  U7icn  scvtrul  nuuis  come  rn!;rt/ii:r  %n  the  pnsrssive  cose,  Ike 
jpostroiilic  wtlh  s  is  annexed  to  the  last,  and  understood  to  the  rest ;  ;ts, 
June  aiiJ  Lucy's  books. 

WTien  any  words  intervene,  the  siirn  of  the  possessive  should  he  annexed 
te  each  ;  as,  T!iis  gained  the  kind's  as  vvoll  as  the  jicnple's  approbation. 

t  To  prevent  too  much  ol'  the  liissiiifj  sound,  the  s  after  the  apos- 
trophe is  generally  omitted  wlicii  the  first  noun  has  an  s  in  each  of  its 
two  last  syllal)les,  and  the  second  noun  hesfins  with  s;  as,  Righteous- 
ness' sake  ;  For  conscience'  sake  ;  Francis'  sake. 

It  has  lately  become  common,  when  the  nominative  sinfjular  ends 
In  3,  or  ss.  U>  form  the  possessive  by  oriViitinn  the  safler  the  Jiposlro- 
phc  ;  as.  J'imrs'  tiook,  Miss'  shoes,  instead  of  James's  book.  Miss's  shi>'s 
This  is  luiprouer.  Put  these  plirases  into  questions,  and  then  they 
will  appear  ridiculous.  Is  this  book  James'  ?  Are  these  slioes  Mij^s' .' 
Nor  are  they  less  ridiculous  without  the  interrogatory  form  ;  as.Tiiis 
book  is  Jtimes'.  A;c. — K.  195-6-7. 

We  S'.'.rieli'ncs  use  o/ instead  of  the  cpoWro;i,^e  and  s;  thu.^  we  say, 
Tiie  wi-d  ):n  ()/  Socrates,  ra! her  than  .Sorrafej'*  wisdom.  In  somr 
trLstani  c'S  we  use  the  o/and  the  possessive  termination  too  ;  as.  It  is 
ft  discovery  o/Sir  Isaac  Newton  s.  that  is,  one  o/Sir  Isaac  Newton'.^ 
discoveries.     A  picture  of  my  friend,  means  a  portrait  of  him  :  but  a 

Ecture  of  my  friend's,  mean's  a  portrait  of  some  other  person,  aiid 
lal  it  belongs  to  my  friend 
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Rrr.n  A  III.  Wlicn  a  noun  of  multitude  con 
veys  viiiilv  oj  idea,  ihv.  verb  and  jironomi  shouL 
ie  singular  ;  as, — The  class  toas  large. 

When  a  noun  of  multitude  conveys  pluralitt 
of  idea,  the  verb  and  j)ronoun  sJwidd,  be  plural 
as, — My  people  do  not  consider ;  they  have  no 
known  nic. 

EXERCISES. 

The  meeting  were  well  attended.  The 
people  lias  no  opinion  of  its  own.  Send  the 
ninllilude  away,  that  it  may  go  and  buy  itself 
hrca<l.  The  people  was  very  numerous.  The 
council  was  nut  unanimous.  The  flock,  and 
not  ilic  (leccc,  are,  or  ou^ht  to  be,  the  object 
vif  the  shophcrJ's  care.  AVhcn  the  nation  com- 
fi'ain,  the  rulers  ohonlJ  iislcn  to  tlicir  voice. 
The  regiment  consist  of  a  tliousand  men.  The 
mulliliide  eagerly  pursues  pleasure  as  its  chief 
good.  The  parliament  are  dissolved.  The 
fleet  were  seen  sailing  up  l!ie  channel.  Whv 
do  this  generation  seek  after  a  siarn  ?  The  shoal 
of  herrings  were  immense.  The  remnant  of 
the  people  were  persecuted.  The  committee 
was  divided  in  its  sentiments.  The  army  are 
marching  to  Cadiz.  Some  people  is  busy,  and 
yet  docs  very  little.  Never  were  any  nation  so 
infatuated.  Bui  this  people  who  knoweth  not' 
the  law  are  cursed. 


As  precise  rules  for  llie  formation  of  the  possessive  case,  in  all  situ- 
ations, can  scarcely  be  given,  I  sliall  merely  subjoin  a  fe.v  correct  ex- 
amples forllie  pupil's  imitation  ;  thus.  I  left  the  parcel  at  ymith's  tha 
Dooksellcr  ;  T!ie  Lord  >fayor  of  London's  authority;  For  David  tli> 
fai her' I  suke  ;  lie  took  refu^'e  at  the  goi'emor's  the  king's  rcprcsenta 
tivf- ;  Whose  (j;lory  did  he  emulate?  lie  emulated  Casar''  '.li 
greatest  i^enersl  of  aiitiuuitv  Set  last  note  undir  Rulo  XII,  als 
Uulc  VXX. 
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Rule  IX.  The  verb  to  bf,  shoidd  have  fhg 
same  case  afler  it  that  it.  has  beioru  // ;  as, — 
[  am  he  ;  1  look  it  lo  be  liivi* 

EXERCISES. 

It  was  me  who  wrote  the  letter.  Be  noi 
afraid,  it  is  me.  It  was  not  me.  It  was  him 
wlio  got  the  first  prize.  I  am  sure  it  was  not 
us  tliat  did  it.  It  was  them  who  gave  us  all 
ihis  trouble.  I  would  not  act  iht*  same  part 
again,  if  I  were  him.  He  so  n>uch  resembled 
his  brother,  that  at  first  sight  I  took  it  to  be 
he.  Search  the  Scriptures  ;  for  in  ihcm  ve 
think  ye  have  eternal  life  ;  and  thev  are  therp 
.vhich  testify  of  me. 

I  saw  one  whom  I  to(ik  to  be  she.  Lei  I'im 
ne  whom  he  may,  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  ^\'l;o 
Jo  you  think  him  to  be  ?  Whom  do  men  say 
tiiat  I  am  ?  She  is  the  person  who  I  under- 
stood it  to  have  been.  Whom  think  ve  thai 
[  am?  Was  it  me  that  said  s<»  ]  I  am  certain 
it  was  not  him.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  they. 
It  might  have  been  him.  Il  is  impossible  lo 
be  them  It  was  either  him  or  his  brother  that 
gained  the  first  prize. 

*  When  the  verb  to  he  is  Jindprst-imi.  it  lias  the  same  c;i.«e  after  il 
•tiat  it  lias  before  it  ;  as,  He  seems  the  leaiicrof  a  p;irly.  Isuppcsed 
.iim  a  man  of  learning  :  that  is,  to  he  the  leader,  &c.,  tohe  a  rnan,  iVc 

Pari  of  a  sentence  i?(  sometimes  the  nominal  ive  both  l)cfore  and  aftei 
he  verb /o  Ae  ;  as,  lljs  maxirn  was,  "Be  master  of  thy  anger." 

The  verb  to  be  is  often  followed  by  an  adjective. — See  No.  m. 

Passive  verhs  wliich  signify  naminir,  and  some  neuter  verhs,  have 
'dmlnative  alter  them  ;  as,  He  shall  be  called  John  ;  He  became  tt\e 
'ave  of  incgiuar  }>assions.     i>tephen  died  9  mar/yr  for  the  Christian 
•■Jigion. 

Some  passive  verbs  admit  an  ohjeclive  afler  tliem  ;  as,  John  vi'a» 
■:-.st.  denied  apples,  then  lie  was  promised  them,  then  he  was  olfeied 
lem. 
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RrT.n  X.  Senfrnces  tliat  imply  contingency 
end,  liiiiinhj  ref-i/ire  flic  Suhjunctive  Mood  ; 
n^., — y/'lie  be  aUiiie,  give  liiai  llie  leller.* 

When  contingency  and  futurity  are  not  both 
implied^  tlie  Indicative cug/it.to  be  used;  as, — // 
be  ypcuks  as  lie  thinks,  he  may  safely  be  trusted. 

EXERtASES. 

If  a  mail  smiles  liis  servant,  and  he  die,  he 
shall  surclv  be  put  lo  death.  If  he  acquires 
I'chcs  they  will  corrupt  his  mind.  Though  he 
bo  high,  he  haih  respect  to  the  lowly.  If  thou 
live  virluousiy,  iliou  art  iiappy.  If  thou  be 
Christ,  save  lliyself  and  us.  If  he  does  pro- 
mise, he  will  certainly  j)erform.  Oh  !  that  iiis 
heart  was  lender.  As  the  governess  were  pre- 
sent, the  children  l)eiiaved  properly.  Though 
he  falls  he  shuill  not  be  utterly  cast  down. 

t  Despise  not  any  condition  lest  it  happens 
to  be  thy  own.*  Let  him  that  is  sanguine,  lake 
heed  lest  he  miscarries.  Take  care  that  ihou 
breakest  not  any  of  the  established  rules. 

X  If  he  is  but  discreet,  he  will  succeed.  If 
he  be  but  in  hcallh,  I  am  content.  If  he 
does  but  intimate  his  desire,  it  will  produco 
obcilicnce. 


Tlie  eK«rcis««  may  all  he  rorrccttfd  by  tlio  rule  at  the  top. — K  201 

I  iliilt!  I.   \,r%\  and  thai  tinnrzr.il  to  a  eatnmand  require  tht  Subjunrtinc 

Vnoa  ;  ar-.  I, ova  nil  ^ii'i'ji. /fsMlmii  cnmr  In  pcpvcrty.    Take  heed  tliat 
liioH  rpi^k  \\<i\  111  J;icoli  ci'lirr  jjnixl  or  tjaJ. 

1  Utile  II.  If.  ici/4  Uul /oUowtng  i/.  altrn  futurity  is  ilrnotcil,  regairet 
Ihr  >ul,jUHrtimf  \lw,4 ,  n«,  //'  he  ./»  lull  loiicli  llKi  lulls  lliej  shall 
•xK-ik^      It'll  «'li«!i  lutuie  tunc  IX  iial  exjijcsscJ,  the  indicative  ought 

I'l  Uii-  sMlijnnrtiv*.  ili«  siixiliarin*  $hn1I,  should,  tfC,  are  eenentli} 
(rricfiVi.id  ;  Hi.  I'li'Mijih  lie  ^<///,  1.  •.  thiiil|;h  he  ghnitld  fall,  b'lili 
•I"  iiinii  <■  rmnifrtitt.  !••  iniiiu,  1.  u.  uiilU  reiiciilaiice  tliall  coiitpuiio 


tt'hether 

Or 

Either 

Or 

AS 

As 

As 

So 

5ot 

As 

So 

Tk 
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Rule  XL  Some  conjunctiuns  halt  then 
correspondent  conjunctions ;  ihiis, — 

Neither     requires  iVorafterit;  as,  A'ej'iAcrlienorliisbrother  wasin 
Though     Yet;  as,  Though  he  was  ritli,  i/cl  for  our  sakes.  &!,. 

Whether  he  will  do  It  or  not,  I  cannol  tell. 

Either  she  or  her  sister  iriust  go. 

Mine  is  as  good  as  yours. 

As  the  stars  so  shall  thy  seed  be.    As  Die  wie 
dieth,  so  dieth  the  other. 

lie  is  not  so  wise  as  his  brother.     To  see  thy  gk  T 
JO  as  Iha\e  seen  it,  &r. 

I  am  so  weak  *Aa<  1  canuot  walk 

EXERCISES. 

It  is  neither  cold  or  hot.  It  is  so  clear  as 
r  need  not  explain  it.  The  relations  are  so 
uncertain,  as  th.-t  they  rcciiiire  a  great  deal  of 
examination.  The  one  is  equally  deserving 
as  the  other.  1  must  bo  so  candid  to  own, 
that  I  have  been  mistaken.  Fie  would  not  do 
it  himself,  nor  let  me  do  it.  lie  was  as  an- 
gry as  he  could  not  speak.  So  as  thy  dav^?, 
so  shall  thy  strength  be.  Though  he  slav 
uie,  so  will  I  trust  in  him.  He  must  go 
himself,  or  send  his  servant.  There  is  no 
condition  so  secure  as  canno)  admit  of  change. 
He  is  not  as  eminent,  and  as  much  esteemed, 
as  he  thinks  himself  to  be.  Neither  despise 
the  poor,  or  envy  the  rich,  for  the  one  dieth 
so  as  the  other.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
the  book  is  well  written.  His  raiment  was  so 
white  as  snow 


•  The  poets  freiniently  use  Or — or,  t'-n  Kithcr — or;  and  Nur — nor 

or  Xrilher — nor. In  prose  not — nor  is  often  used  for  nixiUrr — nor. 

—  The  yet  ixftcr  though  is  iVoijiiirilly  and  properly  suppre^sed. 

Or  does  not  require  <iMji'  ticfore  it  when  the  on^  word  is  a  mere 
trplanution  of  the  olhe  **ll.s.  or  L.  I  -icrliug  is  enough. 

r  See  K   No.  204 
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R'lG  X[I  Wltcf' tlie present  parlidple  is 
.v.v.  <i^.s  a  nuii/i,  i.l.  v  (juires  an  ailiclo  before  it, 
mid  <){  iijter  it ;  as, — The  sum  of  the  moral 
law  consists  in  the  oheying  of  God,  and  tiie 
Uiiinu;  of  OUT  ncicrhboiir  as  ourselves.* 

EXERCISES. 

Learning  of  languages  is  very  difficult 
Tlie  learning  any  thing  speedily  requires  great 
ajiphcaiion.  By  tlie  exercising  our  faculties 
ti;cy  are  improved.  By  observing  of  diese 
rules  you  may  avoid  mistakes.  By  obtaming 
of  wisdom  thou  wilt  command  esteem.  This 
uas  a  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
Tlie  not  attending  to  this  rule  is  the  cause  of  a 
very  common  error. 

t  Our  approving  their  bad  conduct  may 
encourage  them  to  become  worse.  For  his 
avoiding  that  precipice  he  is  indebted  to  his 

'ricnd's  care. X  What  is  the  reason  of  this 

person  dismissing  his  servant  so  hastily  ?  I  re- 
member it  being  done. 

*  These  phrases  would  be  right,  were  the  article  and  of  both  omitted  ; 
as.  The  sum  oi  the  moral  law  consists  m  nheying  God  and  loving  our 
neizlihour,  A-c.  This  manner  of  expression  is,  in  many  instances,  pro- 
erable  to  the  oilier.  In  some  cases,  however,  tnese  two  modes  express 
•■eryditrcrcnt  ideas,  and  thertfnrc  attention  to  the  sfnTCis  necessaiv  ; 
as.  ile  ronfessod  the  whole  in  thr  hearing  of  three  witnesses,  and  the 
court  spent  an  hour  in  hearing  their  deposition. — Key,  No.  208.— Ac. 

t  The  present  parlirfple  icilh  a  possessive  before  it  sometimes  admits  of 
of  after  it.  and  sometimes  not ;  as,  Their  ohscrving  of  the  rules  pre 
velwii  errors.     By  his  si ih lying  the  Scriptures  he  became  wise. 

U'//cii  o  prtfiii.'nliiin  foil"tr.i  t)ie  participle,  of  is  inadmissible ;  as.  His 
dejieiuJinc  (in  iiroimsrs  prin  ud  In-:  ruin.  His  neglecting  (o  study  when 
voiiiig  rendered  him  ijriioiaiil  all  his  life. 

f  Rule.  A  ni'Hn  lirfore  the  prrxnit  pariinple  is  put  in  the  potsessivt 
ea.'r  :  as.  Much  «ili  dcpiiKl  mi  the  pujnl's  composing  frei|uciitly. 

S'lmellnics.  Ii'iwevfr.  l.lic  sense  Im-UiiUit  to  be  put  in  the  possessive 
r:i-c  .  ilnis.  Wliii  ilti  von  iliuk  <>l  my  liorsr  running  to-dav  ?  means, 
Ii>>  v<.ii  iliiiik  I  -.III. nil)  |,.-i  ii'in  run  '  bni.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
4i./.ie'..  lunnihf;'  iii..aii.".  He  '.rtj  riiii,  do  yon  think  he  ran  well  1 
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Rule  XIII.  The  past  participle  is  used  aj- 
*er  the  verbs  have  and  be  ;  as, — I  havt  ivmtten 
a  lelier :  he  was  chosen. 


EXEHCISES. 

He  lias  wrote  his  copy,  I  would  hare  wrota 
a  letter.  He  had  mistook  his  true  interest. 
The  coat  had  no  seam,  but  was  wove  thro\igh- 
out.  The  French  language  is  spoke  in  every 
kingdom  in  Europe.  His  resolution  was  too 
strong  to  be  shook  l)y  sligl-.t  opposition.  The 
horse  was  stole,  Thev  have  chose  the  part 
of  honour  and  virlne.  The  Rhine  was  froze 
over.  She  was  showed  into  the  drav^ing- 
room.  My  people  have  slid  backwards.  He 
has  broke  the  bottle.  Some  fell  by  the  v/ay- 
side,  aud  \Yas  trode  down-  The  price  of  clotk 
has  lately  rose  very  mncl>.  The  work  was 
very  well  execute.  His  vices  have  "v^eakcued 
his  mind,  and  broke  his  health.  He  would 
have  went  with  us,  had  he  been  invited.  No- 
tiling  but  application  is  vv^auting  to  make  yoy 
an  excellent  scholar. 

*  He  soon  begun  to  be  weary  of  having  no- 
thing to  do.  He  Avas  greatly  heated,  and  ha 
drunk  with  avidity.  The  bending  hermit  here 
a  prayer  begun.  And  end  with  sorrows  y.s 
i\ey  first  begun.  *<f 

A  spcond  deli'gff  lenniiitg  thus  oVr-ran ; 

A.ud  the  monks  (iiiislied  what  the  Golbs  h»»:m. 


ft  is  improper  iu  .s«j  lie  tf^i/u,  loi  nr  /;«.;,'««  ;  Im  ru»,  lur  he  rain. 
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Rule  ^IV.  Pronouns  agree  in  gender, 
number,  and  person,  iciih  the  nouns  for  which 
they  stand;  as, — John  is  here;  he  came  an 
hour  ago.     Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

EXERCISES. 

Answer  not  a  fool  according  1o  her  folly. 
A.  stents'  is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty  ;  but 
a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  it  both.  Can  a 
woman  forget  his  sucking  child,  tliat  he  should 
n|>t  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb? 
yea,  they  may  forger,  yet  will  I  not  forget 
thee.  Take  handfnls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace, 
and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  towards  heavoi,  in 
1,'nc  sight  of  Pliaraoh  ;  and  it  shall  become 
small  dust.  Can  any  person,  on  their  entrance 
inl(vjife,  be  fully  secure  that  they  shall  not 
be  cleceived  ?  The  mind  of  man  cannot  be 
long  without  some  food  to  nourish  the  activity 
of  his  thoughts. 

*This  boys  are  diligent.  I  have  not  seen 
him  this  ten  days.  You  have  been  absent  this 
two  hours.  Those  sort  of  people  fear  nothing. 
We  have  lived  here  this  many  years.  The 
chasm  made  by  the  earthquake  was  twenty 
foot  broad,  and  one  hundred  fathom  in  depth. 
There  is  six  foot  water  in  the  hold.  1  have  no 
uiterests  but  that  of  truth  and  virtue.  Those 
<?ort  of  favours  did  real  injury. 


*  Rule.  Novrn  tnl  fimfral  a/ijectivr.^  must  aj^me  in  nunihtr  according 
»•  thu  sense ;  tlmr,  Ti^tx  lioys,  sliould  be  thfse  boys,  because  boys  « 
plural  ;  and  six/oo.',  shcu'd  be  nix  feet,  because  six  is  plural. 

Whole  should  ncvtr  be  joloed  to  common  nouns  m  the  plural ;  thus 
A.lrnost  the  whole  iiihvbi.anls  wcr"  present ;  should  be,  .\lmost  all  the 
Inhabitants  ;  but  it  m.\y  l>«  ioinf  <]  to  collective  nouns  in  the  pluraJ  , 
thus.  Whale  cities  were  swallc%  sd  up  by  the  r  arthnuake. 
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Rule  XV.  The  relative  agrees  with  its  ante 
cedent  in  gender,  number,  and.  j)erson  ;  as,— 
Thou  who  readest ;  The  book  ichich  was  lost 

EXERCISES. 

Those  which  seek  Wisdom  will  cerlairilv  firio 
her.  This  is  the  friend  which  1  love.  Tha; 
is  the  vice  whom  I  hate.  This  moon' Who  rose 
last  night.  Blessed  is  the  man  which  walketh 
in  wisdom's  ways.  Thou  who  has  been  a  wit 
ness  of  the  fact,  can  give  an  account  of  it.  The 
child  which*  was  lost  is  found. 

t  The  tiger  is  a  beast  of  prev,  who  destroys 
without  pity.  Who  of  those  men  came  to  his 
assistance  ? 

X  It  is  the  best  which  can  be  got.  Soloir.or* 
was  the  wisest  man  whom  ever  the  world  saw 
It  is  the  same  picture  which  you  saw  before 
And  all  which  beauty,  all  which  wealth  e'ei 
gave,  &c.  The  lady  and  lap-dog  w'h'ch  we 
saw  at  the  windo\v.  Some  village  Harnpden, 
vvhicli,  with  dauntless  breast,  &c. 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is  harsh  or  improper,  as  Mr.  Murra) 
says,  to  apply  who  to  children,  beraiise  they  have  httle  reason  a!i<l  re 
flecUon  ;  but  if  it  is,  at  wiiat  o.g-i?  should  we  lay  aside  which  .and  appl, 
uho  to  Ihem  7  That  seems  preferable  to  either.  In  our  translation  oi 
the  Bible,  who  and  that  are  both  applied  to  children,  but  never  wAJeii 
See  2  Sam.  xii,  14,  15.     Matt,  ii,  16.    Rev.  xii,  5. 

t  Which  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  and  also  to  persons  ii  i  ask 
Ing  questions.  , 

t  Rule.  That  is  used  instead  of  who  or  v/hich  : 

1.  After  ndjrrlivfs  in  the  superlative  degree, — after  the  words  samt 
and  all.  and  often  after  some  and  any. 

2.  VV7ien  the  antecedent  consists  of  two  noun*,  the  one  requiring  who 
and  the  other  wliicli;  as.  The  man  and  I  he  hfri»  <Aa<  we  saw  yesterday 

3.  A  fter  the  interropalive  Who  ;  as, — Who  that  has  any  sense  of  re- 
ligicn  would  have  ar-jued  thus? 

There  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  reason  for  preferrin-j  that  to  whit 
after  Mwp  and  o7/.  except  u.sasp.  The  «  i  i  >deedasgood  iutlioril7  *"oi 
osin»  who  after  all.  as  for  using  that  »•►'  l.5on,  lor  instance,  usi  .i  alt 
<«Ao  sevtral  limes  in  one  I'-tfur 
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Rr  LE  XVI,  When  the  relative  is  preceded  by 

wo  antecedents  0/  dirfereiU  persons,  it  m>d.  the 

vt/o  (generally  agree  m  person  I'nth  the  last ; 

as. — Thou  arl  the  boy  that  xcas  dux  vp'«',»- . 

d.y.* 

EXERCISES. 

I  am  tlie  man  who  command  you.  I  am  ine 
person  who  adopt  that  sentiment,  and  main- 
tains it.  Tiiou  art  a  pupil  wlio  jicssesses  bright 
parts,  but  wlio  hast  cuhivated  them  but  htlle. 
f  am  a  man  who  speak  biU  seldom.  Thou  arl 
the  friend  that  hast  often  relieved- me,  and  that 
has  not  deserted  mc  now  m  the  time  of  pecn- 
har  need.  Tiiou  art  h.e  who  dricdst  up  the 
Red  Sea  before  thy  people  Israel. t 

+  The  Kin^  dismioscd  his  minister  wiihoir, 
any  iiKjuiry,  who  had  never  before  committea 
so  unjust  an  action.  The  soldier,  with  a  sin- 
gle companio'-  "lo  passed  for  the  bravest  man 
in  the  regiment,  offered  his  services. 


*  Sometimes  the  relative  a5*ees  Willi  the  former  antecedent  ■  as, 
— 1  am  veiilv  a  man  wrio  am  a  Jew.    Acts  xxii,  3. 

Tlie  propriety  of  this  rule  has  been  called  in  rjuestion,  berause  the 
relative  should  a^ree  with  the  subji-ct  of  the  verb,  whether  tiie  sub- 
ject be  next  the  relative  or  n  <' .  This  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  subject  is  generally  next  the  relative,  and  the  rule  is  calculated 
to  prevent  t!ie  iini'ronriety  of  changing  from  one  person  of  the  veib 
kO  another,  as  in  the  3d  example. 

t  When  we  address  the  Divine  Being,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  di- 
rect and  solemn  to  make  the  relative  a(?ree  with  the  second  penen. 
In  the  Scriptures  this  is  generally  done.  See  Neh.  ix,  T,  A-c.  This 
(CTence  may  therefore  stand  as  it  is. — [ii  the  third  p'Tsoii  sineular 
of  verbs,  tlie  solemn  etk  seems  to  become  the  dignity  of  the  AlmightT 
Better  llian  tlie  familiar  ei;  thus.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Ond  who/eocAe/A 
flic  to  profit ;  who  hailrtU  thee  bv  the  way  that  thou  should.stgo;  iS 
more  dicrnifiid  than,  1  am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  teaches  thee  to  profit , 
who  leads  tht^t. 

t  Rule.  The  .  tlative  ought  to  he  plnrei  next  its  antecedent,  to  prevent 
ambxiruUy:  thui  .  The  boy  beat  his  companion,  whom  ever)'  bod>  oe 
lieved  incapatjlt  of  doing  mischief;  should  he,  Tlic  boy,  whom  ererj 
oody  biUeved  inuApable  ''f  duin^  mischief,  beat  his  eeiiipaiiion. 
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Rule  XVII.  When  singularnominatives  oj 
different  persons  are  separaled  by  or  or  nor 
the  verb  agrees  with  the  person  next  it ;  as, — 
Eitlier  thou  or  I  am  in  fault ;  I,  or  thou,  or  he, 
is  the  author  of  it.* 

EXERCISES. 

Either  I  or  thou  am  greatly  mistaken.  He 
or  I  is  sure  of  this  week's  prize.  Either 
Thom.is  or  thou  has  spilt  the  ink  on  rnv  pa- 
per. John  or  I  has  clone  it.  He  or  thou  is 
the  person  who  must  go  lo  London  on  thai 
business. 

Promiscuous  Exercises. 

Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered.  Fear 
and  a  snare  is  come  upon  us.  The  master 
lauglu  him  rind  I  to  rciui.  Let  not  a  widow 
be  taken  into  the  iiamher  under  three-score 
years  old,  having  been  the  wife  of  one  hus- 
band, well  reported  of  for  good  works  ;  if  shw 
have  brought  up  childran,  if  she  have  lodged 
strangers,  if  she  have  waslied  the  saints'  feet. 
If  she  have  relieved  the  aulicled,  if  she  have 
diligently  followed  ever}  good  work.  The 
candidate  being  chosen  was  owiiig  lo  the  in- 
fluence of  party.  The  winter  has  not  been  as 
severe  as  we  expected  it  to  be.  Him  and  hei 
were  of  the  same  age.  If  the  night  have  ga- 
thered aught  of  evil,  disperse  it.  My  people 
doth  not  consider. 


•Tlie  verb,  though  expressed  only  to  the  Zim<  person,  is  understood 
m  its  proper  person  to  each  of  the  rest,  and  the  sentence  when  the 
VlipsU  is  supphcd  stands  thU!>  "  Ii:iiher  thou  art  in  Tault,  «r  I  «m  ia 
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Rule  XVIII.  A  singular  and  a  plural 
nominative  separated  by  or  or  nor,  require  a 
vent)  in  the  plural ;  as, — Neiiher  ihe  captaipi 
nor  the  sailors  xuere  saved.* 

The  plural  nominative  should  be  placed  next  the  vc-ib 
EXERCISES. 

Neither  poverty  nor  riches  was  injurious  to 
him.  He  or  they  was  offended  at  it.  Whe- 
tlier  ux\e  or  more  was  concerned  in  the  busi- 
ness, does  not  yet  appear.  The  cares  of  this 
Hfe,  or  the  deceilfidness  of  riches,  has  choked 
the  seeds  of  virtue  in  many  a  promising  mind. 
Neither  the  knig  nor  his  ministers  deserves  to 
be  praised. 

t  A  great  cause  of  the  low  slate  of  industry 
was  the  restraints  put  upon  it.  His  meat  were 
k)custs  and  wild  honey.  His  chief  occupation 
and  enjoyment  were  controversy. 

X  Tliou  and  he  shared  it  between  them 
James  and  I  are  attentive  to  their  studies.  Yoi» 
jtnd  he  are  diligent  in  reading  their  books, 
therefore  they  are  good  boys. 

fertit       and  the  next  sentence.  Either  I  am  the  author  of  it,  or  tl«m 
art  the  author  of  it,  or  he  is  the  author  of  it. 

Supplying  the  ellipsis  tlius  would  render  the  sentence  correct ;  bol 
so  strong  Is  our  natural  love  of  brevity,  that  such  a  tf  dious  and  foi 
niol  attention  to  correctness  would  justly  be  reckoned  stiff  and  pe 
dantic.  It  is  belter  to  avoid  both  forms  of  expression  when  it  can  b« 
•utivenlently  done. 

*  Thb  same  observation  may  be  made  respecting  the  manner  o. 
Mtpplyiiij,'  the  ellipsis  under  this  rule  that  was  made  resperiin?  th« 
la-st.  A  pardonable  love  of  brevity  is  the  cause  of  the  ellipsis  in  bot^j. 
«iid  in  d  thousand  otiier  instances. 

t  Rule  I.  Whrn  the  verb  TO  be  stan:!}  between  n  singular  ana  a  plurtb 
•teminative,  it  agrees  tcith  the  one  next  it,  or  with  the  one  which  is  more 
%aluralhj  the  subject  of  it ;  as,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

t  Rule  II.  When  a  pronoun  refers  to  two  words  of  different  persoiM, 
imipled  with  aiul,  it  becomes  plural,  and  agrees  with  the  lirst  ptrson 
mhen  I  or  we  is  mentioned ;  and  tcith  the  second,  when  I  or  we  u  it»l 
ncntwnid ;  a.s,  "  John  and  I  will  lend  you  our  books  "  "  James  uid 
r«tt  have  got  jfour  lessons." 
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Rt;le  XIX.  //  is  improper  to  use  both  a  njun 
and  its  pronoun  as  a  nominative  to  the  same 
verb  '  as, — Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  he  is 
of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble  ; — *  omi'  he. 

EXERCISES. 

The  king  he  is  just.  The  men  tliey  \wve 
(here.  Many  words  ihey  darken  speech.  Mv 
banks  ihcy  are  furnished  with  bees.  Wlio, 
instead  of  going  about  doing  good,  they  are 
perpetually  intent  upon  doing  mischief.  Dis- 
appointments and  afHictions,  however  disa- 
greeable, they  often  improve  us.  Simple  and 
innocent  pleasures  ihcv  alone  are  durable. 

t  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a 
neighbouring  prince  would  have  wanted  a 
great  deal  of  that  incense  v.'luch  has  been  of- 
fered up  to  hi;n.  X  Man,  though  he  lias  great 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  such,  from  which 
others  as  well  as  himself  might  receive  profit 
and  delight,  yet  thev  are  all  within  his  own 
breast. 

^  For  he  brinn-eth  down  them  that  dwell  on 
high  ;  the  loflv  city  he  layeih  it  low. 

The  friends  thou  hrs'!',  nnri  'h.rir  :idop').,n  tripd. 
Grapple  them  ro  thy  scml  wiih  hooks  of  steel. 


*  In  some  cases  where  the  noun  is  higlily  eiiiphatical  the  rcpcil 

linn  o!  il  i'.  Ilie  pronoun  is  not  only  allowaMe  l)ul  even  eieg;in1  :   as 

The  Lord  lie  is  the  God.     1  Kings  xviii,  39.     See  also  Deul.  x.vi,  fi. 

t  It  oujjhl  to  be,  If  tins  rule  hiul  been  observed,  a  neighbouring,  ifec 

t  II  ought  to  be.  Though  man  has  great  variety,  &C. 

^  Rule.  //  is  improper  In  use  both  n  nnurt  and  its  pronoun  as  nn  objijr 
tivf  after  Die  same  verli;  thus,  in  Deul.  iv,  3,  Vonr  r\e>  have  seer 
whnt  the  I.ord  did  because  of  Ranl-jxror.  for  aV  the  mm  that  loilowed 
Baal-ppor.  the  Lord  thy  God  h.i^ti  drstroyed  them  from  ninon;  you; 
tt'm  IS  si;pertliioiis.  ss  ?  transfiosition  of  the  last  clause  will  show  ; 

•l^.  For  :he  I.nrd  hath  destroyed  all  the  tnen  from  among  vou  that 
Bt'owed  Uaal-i-'Coi 
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Rule  XX.  The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of 
a  sentence,  is  soynetimes  used  as  the  nominative 
to  a  verb  ;  as, — For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and 
to  die  is  gain.*  His  being  idle  was  the  cause 
of  his  ruin. 

EXERCISES. 

To  be  carnal] V  minded  are  death,  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  are  life  and  peace.  To 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  are 
required  of  all  men.  That  warm  climates 
should  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  human 
body,  and  shorten  its  duration,  are  very  rea*- 
sonable  to  believe.  To  be  temperate  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  to  use  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  preserve  the  nnnd  from  tumul- 
tuous emotions,  is  the  best  preservatives  of 
health.. 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  purity 
of  our  minds  and  bodies,  to  be  just  and  kind 
to  our  fellow-creaVjres,  and  to  be  pious  and 
fauhful  to  Him  who  made  ns,  admit  not  of 
any  doubt  in  a  rational  and  well-informed 
mind. 


*  The  tJi/f«i/t»«iscTi?.l  to?  noun  ;  tlMi;<.  To  play  is  pleasant,  and  boyt 
"^vetoplay;  areciinalto,  Plaij  is  pleasaiil,  and  boys  iovc  p/ai/.—p  M,k. 

TliP  infinitirr.  is  snrnptimes  iispd  instead  of  the  piesrnt  partiriple. 
•«.  To  aiivise  ;  Toallonipl;  or  ailt:i.sinff.atl<mpting  ;  lliis subslilulion 
'.an  lie  made  only  in  the  brginmnff  u\'  a  senU  rice. 

yntn.  Part  of  a  sentence  is  often  used  as  the  objective  after  a  verb  : 
Bit.  "  Vou  will  soon  find  that  the  world  dors  not  perforni  what  it 
promises."  What  trill  you  find  ^  Ann.  Tli-.il  Ihr-  world  does  not  per 
lonii  what  it  promisps.  Tborpfore,  Ihe  clniisc,  thai  Iht  u>i>rid  ilnrs  not 
»<.rf(,rm.  <Vc..mnst  be  theohjeclive  al'lfryinrf.  Did  1  hot  tell  (to)  the* 
Mi.ii  'lion  woiiidst  hritis  me  to  m\xi1    fleie  iho  i^latiso,  Ihai  I'lok 

tmtcItUt  Oi ing  iir  (0  nt'n  iji  lli     ilijCTlivc  aflui'  ttll. 
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Rule  XXI.  JJouhle  compora fives  and  super 
'atives  are  inproper;  thus,  Mine  is  a  more  bet- 
ter book,  but  John's  is  th.e  mosi  best ;  should  be 
Mine  is  a  better  book,  but  John's  is  the  best. 

EXERCISES 

nie  nightingale's  voice  is  the  most  sweetest 
n\  the  grove.  James  is  a  worser  scholar  than 
Tohn.  Tray  is  tlie  most  swiftest  clog.  Absa- 
iom  was  the  most  bcautifnlest  man.  He  is 
the  chiefest*  among  ten  thousand. 

His  assertion  was  iDust  untnic.  FTis  work 
is  perfect;  his  brother's  more  perfect;  and  his 
father's  the  most  perfect  of  all. 

P rGinisawus  Exercises. 

The  great  power  and  force  of  custom  fonns 
another  argument  airair.sl  keeping  bad  com- 
pany. And  Josliua  he  shall  go  over  l)efore 
thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  said.  And  Ciod  said, 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness, and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  &c.  And  the  righteous  men 
they  shall  judge  them,  &;c.  If  thou  be  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  save  fhvself.  The  people, 
therefore,  that  was  with  him,  when  he  raised 
Lazarus  out-  of  liis  grave,  bare  record.  Pub- 
lic spirit  is  a  more*  universal  principle  than  a 
sense  of  honour. 


*  Chirf,  universal. pcrfi-ct.  true,^c..  ■imph/thn  superlative  decree  with 
•ut  est  or  mn.'!t.  In  lancniaoro  Fuhlime  or  passioiiste,  liowever,  th« 
Tionl  perfect  requires  the  siipoiilalive  form  to  eive  it  effect.  A  love, 
enraptured  witli  his  mistress  would  naturally  call  her  t?ie  mott  per- 
fect of  her  sex. 

Superior  and  tn/crj'"'  always  i»ip?y  romparison,  and  require  to  after 
Ihein. 
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Rule  XXII,  Tico  negatives  in  the  same 
sentence  are  improper  ;*  thus, — I  cannot  by  7» 
means  allow  il ;  should  be,  1  can  by  no  means 
^ow  it,  or,  I  cannot  by  any  means  allow  it. 

EXERCISES. 

I  cannot  drink  no  more.  He  cannot  do  no- 
thing. We  have  not  done  nothing  to-day.  He 
\rill  never  be  no  taller.  They  could  not  travel 
no  farther.  Covet  neither  riches  nor  honours, 
aor  no  such  perishing  things.  Nothing  never 
affected  her  so  much.  Do  not  interrupt  me 
tliyself,  nor  let  no  one  disturb  me.  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  neither 
ad  present  nor  at  any  other  time. 

Promiscuous  Exercises. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ency and  freedom,  tempered  by  sentiments  of 
decency  and  the  love  of  order,  influence,  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  the  minds  of  the 
subjects  of  this  happy  republic.  James  and  I 
ain  cousins.  Thv  father's  merits  sets  thee  forth 
to  view.  Tliat  it  is  our  duty  to  be  pious  admit 
not  of  any  doubt.  If  he  becomes  very  rich,  hs 
may  be  less  industrious.  It  was  wrote  extenr>- 
pore.  Romulus,  which  founded  Rome,  killed 
his  brother  Remus. 


*  Sometiffips  tlif-  two  npi;ativps  are  internled  to  be  an  affirmatfye 
«c.  .V«r  iJio  iJii'v  nut  iiorrcive  liiin  ;  tliil  is,  lliey  UiU  per\;,iro  km 
In  tins  cast,  l)ie>  are  piDper. 

WHieii  nriv  of  the  nf»galivns  (snrh  as  rft>,  in.  wn,  im.  ttr.)  )»  ioir)«4 
%n  ann'lier  wonl.tln'  two  ncnalivRs  f(irm  a  plea^ins  and  deliiate  r»- 
rieiyof  expiu!«5iijii .  as,  IIix  laii£uai;c,  liiuii^li  simple,  is  not  inelegant ; 
ll<;il  19,  II  is  cl'.;:anl. 
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Rule  XXill.  Adverbs  are,  for  the  most 
part,  placed  before  adject  ices,  after  verbs  active 
yr  neater,  and  frequenthj  betineen  the  mixiluirij 
and  the  cerb  ;  as, — He  is  very  attentive  :  She 
behaves  ivell,  and  is  much  esleenied,* 

EXERCISES. 

We  should  not  be  overcome  totally  by  pre- 
sent events.  He  unaffectedly  and  forcioly 
spoke,  and  vras  heard  attentively  by  the  v/hok 
asscrribly.  It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridi 
culous,  tlierefore,  to  remonstrate.  Not  only 
he  found  her  employed,  but  pleased  and  tran- 
quil also.  In  the  proper  disposition  of  adverl^s, 
the  ear  carefully  requires  to  be  consulted  as 
well  as  the  sense. 

t  The  women  contributed  all  their  rings  an^ 
jewels  voluntarily  to  assist  the  government. 
HavingI  not  knov",  or  having  not  considered, 
the  measures  proposed,  he  failed  of  success. 
He  was  determined  to  invite  back  the  king, 
and  to  call  together  his  friends. 

^  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry. 

*  This  is  but  p.  ffcntral  rule.  For  it  is  irnpossil]le  to  »ive  an  e.i»<*ct 
and  iJoterniinate  otic  for  llie  plannr  of  aiiverbs  on  all  orrasions.  The 
oasy  flow  and  perspicuitr  of  the  plirasp  ought  to  be  chiefly  regarded, 

t  The  adverb  is  sometimes  placed  with  projrtoly  before  tlie  veib,  ev 
at  some  distance  after  it  ;  as.  The  women  I'olunterily  ctmtributfd  al 
Iheir  riri^.'s  and  jewels,  Ac.     They  carried  llieir  proposition /ai7A«r. 

t  Nut,  wlien  it  qualifies  Ibe  pre.'sent  participle,  cemes  before  >t. 

^  .Yciirr  is  often  improptr'y  used  for  ever-  thns,  "UI  mal»«  >(w 
hands  never  so  cle«n."  should  he,  "  tver  so  clean." 

Xry  The  note  in  fonner  editions,  statin*  that  •'  /y  \s  tut  oiT  fr«ne 
eaceeilinghj  whf  n  tlie  next  word  ends  m  lij."  lias  hcen  removed,  both 
•"fttause  it  properly  belonged  to  the  S-llh  itule,  atid  because  it  was  l« 
onie  donrce  encoiiraj ine  a  breach  of  tliat  rule.  Two  words  whicli 
end  in  ly  sur-eeding  each  other  are  indeed  a  little  offensive  to  ttie 
ear,  but  rather  than  write  bad  •rnrnniar,  it  would  be  better  either  t« 
offend  it,  or  aroid  the  nta  of  treeedtngly  in  lliis  case  altos[Clher;  axid 
instead  of  saying,  "  He  nstd  ni«  eicendiD^ly  diacretthj."  say,  "  He 
osed  me  very  iMiLxfVj  ■'  «r,  if  liMl  B  uut  ttrons  titiough,  yary  lb* 
Mq>resEi«ii. 
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Rule  XXIV.  Adjectives  should  not  be  used, 
as  adverbs,  nor  adverbs  as  adjectives;  as, — 
Remarkable  well,  for  remarkably  well ;  and. 
Use  a  little  wine  for  ihine  often  infirmities, 
instead  of  thy  frequent  infirmities  ;  or, 

Adrerba  qualify  awljectives  and  Tcrbs — ^Adjectives  qualify  n*BMk 
EXERCISES, 

Thev  are  miserable  poor.  They  behaved 
the  noblest,  lie  fought  bolder  than  his  bro- 
ther. He  lived  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  religion.  He  was  ex- 
tereme  prodigal,  and  his  properly  is  now  near 
exhausted.  They  lived  confonnable  to  the 
rules  of  prudence.  He  speaks  very  fluent, 
reads  excellent,  but  does  not  think  very  co- 
herent. They  came  agreeable  to  their  promise, 
and  conducted  themselres  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. They  lioped  for  a  soon  and  prosperous 
iesue  to  the  war. 

*  From  whence  come  yc  ?  He  departed 
from  thence  into  a  desert  })lace.  Where  f  are 
yon  going?  Bid  him  come  here  immediateljt, 
Wc  Vi'alked  there  in  an  hour.  He  drew  up  a 
petition,  wherej  he  too  frequently  represented 
his  own  merit.  He  went  to  London  last  year, 
since  when  i  i  ave  no^  s<^er.  him.  The  situatioa 
where  I  fouru  inm.     K  is  no:  worth  his  while*- 


*  Hule  I.  From  should  not  be  usfid before  Atnet,  fhence,  and  nhei\e», 
fcecaiise  it  is  iinplitd. — In  iiiaiiT  rases,  howerer,  the  omission  of  JV«B 
irwiiil  render  tiie  language  inloleraljly  slid'  and  disagreeable. 

1  HuleU.  After  verliMif  motion.  At/Acr,  (Ai!A#r,  and  wAi(A<r,  9PlM«iM 
ba  used,  and  not,  Arre,  there,  and  uhtrt. 

t  Rule  III.  HVifnimd  ichih  shomld  not  b«  used  as  nouns,  nor  «e*erf 
w  a  preposiLion  and  a  rclaUrt :  i.  *.  for  m  w/nc^t  Uc. — for  toAiU,  iM 
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Rule  XX  V.  The  comparative  degree,  and 
Uie  pronoun  other,  require  than  after  them,  and 
such  requires  as  ;  as, — Greater  than  I, — N* 
etiier  tlian  he  ; — Such  as  do  well.* 

EXERCISES. 

He  has  Htlle  more  of  the  scholar  besides  the 
Rame.  Be  ready  to  succour  such  persons  who 
need  thy  assistance.  They  had  no  sooner  risea 
but  they  applied  themselves  1o  their  studies. 
Those  savage  people  seemed  to  have  no  other 
element  but  war.  Such  men  that  act  treach- 
crouslv  ought  to  be  avoided.  He  gained  r>o 
thing  farlher  by  his  epcecii,  but  only  to  be 
commended  for  his  eloquence.  This  is  none 
other  but  the  gate  of  paradise.  Such  sharp 
replies  that  cost  iiim  his  life.  To  trust  in  him 
IS  no  more  but  to  acknowledge  his  power. 

t  James  is  the  wisest  of  the  two.  He  is 
the  weakest  of  the  two.  I  understood  hina 
die  best:}:  of  all  others  who  spoke  on  the  sub 
ject.  Eve  was  the  fairest  of  all  lier  daughters, 
He  is  the  likeliest  of  any  other  to  succeed 
Jane  is  the  wittier  of  the  three,  not  the  vriser 

*  .St/cA,  meaning  either  a  consequence,  or  so  great,  requires  that ;  as 
His  belia\'iour  was  suck,  that  1  ordered  Jiiin  lo  leave  Ihe  roont  Sttt* 
is  llie  influence  of  money,  that  few  can  resist  it. 

t  Rule.  When  two  objects  are  compared,  the  comparative  is  ^tnTaJf^ 
vfd  ;  but  ichtn  more  than  two,  the  superlative ;  as,  Tills  is  the  jreamgci 
•r  the  two  ;  Mary  is  the  wisest  of  them  all. 

When  the  two  objects  form  a  group,  or  are  not  so  much  opposed  tt 
wn?li  oilier  as  to  re.;uire  thnn  before  the  last,  some  respectable  writ 
era  use  the  superlative,  and  say,  "  .lames  is  the  utsest  of  the  twc^' 
-  y-'  is  the  woakest  of  the  two."  The  superlative  is  often  more  ajiee 
•i,.,;  to  the  ear ;  nor  is  the  sense  injured.  In  many  cases  i.  strici 
nihercnce  to  the  comparative  form  renders  tlie  language  too  stiff 
wd  formal. 

t  A  comparison  in  which  more  than  two  are  concerned,  may  be  ex 
pressed  by  the  comparatite  as  well  as  by  the  superlative,  and  in  some 
cases  better  ;  but  tiie  comparative  considers  the  objects  compared  u 
belonging  lo  different  classes  ;  while  the  superlative  comparer  tiitm 
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Rule  XXVI.  A  pronoun  after  than,  or  as, 
either  agrees  vdt.li  a  verb,  or  is  governed  by  a 
verb  or  preposition  understood ;  as, — He  is 
wiser  than  I  (am) ;  She  loved  liim  more  than 
(she  Joved)  me.* 

EXERCISES. 

John,  can  write  belter  than  me.  He  is  as 
good  as  her.  'riioii  art  a  much  greater  loser 
Uian  me  by  his  death.  She  sufers  hourly 
more  than  me.  I'hcv  know  how  to  write  as 
well  as  him  ;  biu  he  is  a  better  grammarian 
than  them.  The  nndertaking  was  much  bet- 
ter executed  b}'  his  brother  tlian  he.  They  are 
greater  gainers  than  us.  She  is  not  so  learned 
as  him.  If  the  king  give  us  leave,  we  may 
perform  the  oflice  as  well  as  them  that  do. 

t  Wl)o  betrayed  her  companion  ?  Not  mc. 
Who  revealed  the  secrets  he  ought  to  have 
concealed?  Not  him  ;  it  was  her.  Whom  did 
you  meet  ?  He.  Who  bought  that  book  ? 
Him.  Wjiom  did  you  see  there  ?  He  and  his 
sister.     Whose  pen  is  this  ?     Mine's. 

as  included  in  onf  class.  The  comparative  is  used  thus  :  "Greece 
was  more  polished  than  any  other  nation  of  antiquity."  Here  Greec* 
.«ands  by  itself  as  opposed  to  the  ot)te.r  nations  of  anticiuily — She  was 
none  of  the  ofher  nutiona — She  was  more  polished  than  they.  Tlie 
Kame  idea  is  expressed  by  the  superlative  wlien  the  word  other  is  left 
tmt :  Thtis,  "Greece  was  the  mo.st  polished  nation  of  anli'iiiity." 
Here  Greece  is  assigned  tfehijihest  place  in  the  class  of  objects  among' 
ichieh  she  is  numbered — tlie  nations  of  antiquity— she  is  one  of  tliem 

*  When  who  immediately  follows  than,  it  is  used  impropt  liy  in  thi 
ohjRCtive  case  :  as,"  Alfred,  thanwhomz  greater  kins  never  reigned:" 
— than  whom  is  not  grammatical.  It  ou?ht  to  be.  than  who  ;  beoaus« 
tcho  is  the  noin  to  was  understood — Than  whom  is  as  had  a  phrase  as, 
"  I!e  is  taller  than  him."  It  is  true  that  some  of  o\ir  best  writers  have 
8sed  Ihnn  tehnm  :  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they  have  used  o/Aer  phrases 
which  we  have  rejected  as  un^rammatical  :  then  why  not  reject  this 
too  1 — The  Exercises  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Grammar  have  been 
txcJuiitd 

t  Ttule  Thu  word  contnining  the  omrwrr  to  a  qualinn,  must  he  i"  tfu 
tame  case  viilh  the  word  wkirh  asks  it :  as,  Who  said  that?  /  (said  it.) 
tt'Wese  books  are  these  7  John's  (books  ) 
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Rule  XXVII.  The  distributive  pronouns^ 
each,  every,  either,  neither,  agree  with  nouns 
and  verbs  in  the  singular  number  only  ;  as,— 
Each  of  his  brothers  is  in  a  favoui-able  sittia- 
tion  ;  Every  man  is  accountable  for  himself , 
Either  of  ihem  is  good  enough.* 

EXERCISES. 

Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  thena 
selves.  Every  one  of  the  letters  bear  date  aftei 
his  banishment.  Each  of  them,  in  their  turn, 
receive  the  benefits  lo  which  they  are  entitled. 
Every  person,  whatever  be  their  station,  are 
bound  by  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion. 
Neither  of  those  men  seem  to  have  any  idea 
that  their  opinions  may  be  ill-founded.  By 
discussing  what  relates  to  each  particular  in 
their  order,  we  shall  better  understand  the  sub- 
ject.    Are  either  of  these  men  your  friend  ? 

t  And  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shimeah,  slew  a 
man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every  hand 
six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes. 

%  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  tooK 
either  of  them  his  censer.  The  king  of  Israe' 
and  the  king  of  Judah,  sat  either  of  them  ORi 
his  throne. 


*  Each  relates  to  two  or  more  ohjects,  and  signifies  both  of  the  two, 
or  every  one  of  any  number  taken  singly. 

■t  Enery  relates  to  more,  than  two  objects,  and  signifies  each  of  them 
ail  taken  individually.— It  is  quite  correct  to  say,  Every  six  miles. 

FAlhrr  signifies  the  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both.  Neither  imports 
not  either. 

t  EHhrr  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of  each ;  as.  On 
titlier  s'.ile  of  the  river  w.os  there  the  tree  of  life  :  instead  of,  On  each 
side  of  tiie  river 
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RcLE  XXV^III.  When  two  persons  or  tilings 
ure contrasted,  llial  refers  to  tlie first  mentioned, 
and  this  to  the  last ;  as, —  Virtue  arrd  vice  are 
as  oj)positc  lo  each  olher  as  light  and  darkness  , 
(hat  ennobles  the  mind,  this  debases  it. 

EXERCISES. 

Wealth  and  povert}'  are  both  temptations ; 
iliis  tends  to  excite  pride,  that  discontentment. 
Religion  raises  men  above  themselves,  irreli- 
gion  sitiks  them  beneath  the  brutes  ;  that  binds 
them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of  perish- 
able earth,  this  exalts  them  to  the  skies. 

*  And  the  cloud  came  between  tlie  camp  of 
the  Egvplians  and  iJie  cainp  of  Israel,  and  it 
was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave 
Hght  to  these.  Moses  and  Solomon  were  men 
of  the  highest  renown  ;  the  latter  was  re 
niurkable  for'  his  meekness,  the  former  was 
renowned  for  his  wisdom.  I  have  always 
pieferred  cheerfidness  to  mirth  ;  the  former  I 
consider  as  an  act,  the  latter  as  a  habit  of  the 
niind.  Body  and  soul  must  part ;  the  former 
wings  its  way  to  its  almighty  source,  the  latter 
drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave. 


*  Former  and  /attrr  are  often  used  instead  of  thai  and  this.  Taey 
ar«  alike  in  butti  numbers. 

Thai  and  thts  are  seldom  applied  to  persona  ;  hul  former  and  lattei 
■re  applied  to  portions  and  things  indiscrittiinalely.  In  most  Gaines 
Qowever,  'he  repetition  of  the  noun  is  prcftrablc  lo  cither  of  them 
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Rule  XXJX.  In  the  use  of  verbs,  and  word* 
l>hat  in  point  of  ti?ne  relate  to  each  other,  tJte 
order  of  time  must  be  observed ;  for  example,  ] 
remember  him  these  many  years,  should  be, 
/  have  remembered  him,  &c.* 

EXERCISES. 

I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  be- 
cause they  continue  with  me  now  three  da}'^. 
And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to 
speak.  The  next  new  year's  day  I  shall  be 
at  school  three  years.  The  court  laid  hold  on 
all  the  opportunities  which  the  weakness  oi 
necessities  of  princes  afford  it,  to  extend  its 
authority.  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that 
ye  might  have  life.  His  sickness  was  so  great, 
that  I  often  feared  he  would  have  died  before 
our  arrival.  It  would  have  given  me  great 
satisfactiou  to  relieve  him  from  that  distressed 
situation. 

I I  always  intended  to  have  rew.arded  my 
son  according  to  his  merit.  We  have  done 
no  more  than  it  was  our  duly  to  have  done 
From  the  little  conversation  I  had  with  him., 
he  appeared  to  have  been  a  man  of  letters.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  received  his  approbation 
of  my  labours.  I  intended  to  hMfi  written  you 
last  week.  ,M 


■•  Tlie  besr  peneral  nile  that  can  be  given,  is,  To  ohserve  what  thi 
»cnse  nectssarily  requires. 

t  Rule.  After  the  Past  Tente,  the  present  infinitive  (and  not  the  per 
feet)  should  be  tr<:ed  ;  as,  I  intended /o  ton'ie  to  my  fattier,  and  not,  I  in 
tended  tu,have  vviitlen  ; — for  liowev'er  long  it  now  is  since  I  thn'i^nl 
of  wViting,  to  imtr.  was  llipn  present  to  nie,  and  must  still  be  consi 
dercd  as  present  when  I  hiing  bark  that  time,  and  the  thoughts  of  it 
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Ki:le  XXX,  It.  IS  improper  to  place  a  claust 
of  a  sentence  between  a  possessive  case  and  the 
W07  d  which  usually  follows  it;  thus,  She  began 
to  extol  ihe  farmer's,  as  she  called  him,  excel- 
lent understanding ;  should  be,  She  began  lo 
&xXo\  tha  excel  lent  understanding  of  the  farmer, 
as  she  called  him. 

EXERCISES. 

1'hey  very  justly  condemned  the  prodigal's, 
ds  he  was  called,  senseless  and  extravagant 
conduct.  They  implicitly  obeyed  the  protcc- 
.ot's,  as  thev  called  him,  iinperious  mandates. 
Beyond  this,  the  arts  cannot  he  traced  of  civil 
society.  These  are  iJavid's  the  king,  priest, 
and  prophet  of  the  Jewish  people's  jisalms. 
I'his  is  Paul's  the  Chrislian  hero,  and  great 
ijK^stle  of  the  Gentile's  advice. 

•Howsoever  beautiful  they  appear,  they  have 
»!>>  rcc'il  merit.  In  whatsoever  light  v.e  view 
fiim,  his  conduct  v.'ill  bear  inspection.  ()q 
v^hatsoever  side  they  are  contemplated,  ihcy 
A[ipear  to  advantage.  Howsoever  much  he 
might  despise  the  maxims  of  the  king's  ad- 
ministration, he  kept  a  total  silence  on  that 
subject. 

t  Whoso  kcepeth  the  fig-trce  shall  cat  the 
fruit  thereof. 


*  Rule.  \Vhichsoeveranrf  whatsoever,  ore  p^icn  divided  by  theinUr- 
pcsilion  of  the  corresponding  word  ;  thus,  On  wliichsoo  ver  side  the  kiltf 
cast  his  eyes ;  should  be,  On  lehich  side  soever  the  king,  &c. 

I  tliink  tliis  rule  unnecessary,  if  not  improper. — It  would  bn  bottei 
to  say,  However  beautiful,  ic.  See  my  reasons,  Key,  p.  123.  No« 
W7— 8— 9. 

t  Whoio  Is  an  old  ward  used  Instead  of  he  that ;  as,  Whoso  mocketti 
the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker  ;  it  snould  be,  Ht  that  mocketb,  Ac 
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Rule  XXXI.  Before  names  of  places, 

T» — IS  used  after  a  verb  of  motion  ;  as,  We  went  to  Spain. 

At — IS  used  after  the  verb  to  be  ;  as,  I  was  at  Leith. 

In — is  usf'H  'lefore  names  of  countries  and  large  cities  ■  as,  I  livt 

lu  J^ondon,  i?t  Englaid. 
At — is  used  before  villages,  towns,  and  foreign  cities;   as  lie 

resided  at  Gretna  Green  ;  at  York ;  at  Rome. 

EXERCISES. 

The}'-  iiave  jnst  arrived  in  Leith,  and  are 
going  to  Dubhn.  I'hcy  will  reside  two  months 
at  England.  1  have  been  to  London,  alter 
having  resided  at  France  ;  and  I  now  live  m 
Bath.  I  was  in  the  place  appointed  long  be- 
fore any  of  the  rest.  We  touched  in  Liver- 
pool on  our  way  for  New  York.  He  resides  m 
Mavisbank  in  Scotland.  She  has  lodgings  al 
GeorsTc's  Square.* 

t  Ah  !  unhappy  thee,  who  arc  deaf  to  llie 
calls  of  dutv  and  of  honour.  Oh  !  happy|  us, 
su.rrounded  with  so  many  blessings.  \Voe's  1, 
for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips. 

*  One  inliabilant  of  a  cJiy,  speaking  of  anothi^r's  residence,  says, 
He  stays  iii  B'irik-.«treet :  or  it"  the  word  number  be  used,  ot  No.  — 
Princo's-streel.— !{.  195-6. 

tKuie.  Tlie  inieriections  Oh  t  aiid  ^4^.'  &c.,  g-enerally  re'inire  the 
objective  ftase  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  the  nominative  of  tiie 
second;  a.s.  Ail  me!  Olhnu  fool!  0  yt  hypocrites  I  Woe's  Mow.  would 
be  improper ;  il.  should  be.  Wns's  thee  ;  iliat  is.  Woe  is  to  tKee. 

t  Interjections  soaietinie.^  renuire  Uie  objective  case  after  tliem.h-it 
fhev  ne^ar govern  it.  in  llie  first  edition  of  tiiis  Giainmar,  I  foliow<;d 
Mr.  Murray  and  otiiers.  in  ie:»vine:  we,  in  the  exercises,  to  be  turned 
into  uf ;  but  that  it  should  be  ivc.  and  not  u.t,  is  obvious  ;  berau-^e  it 
is  the  Xom.  to  are  understood  ;  thus.  Ok  happy  are  we,  or.  Oh  wc  an 
happy  (hein?)  suiT<'uiided  witli  so  many  blessings. 

As  intrrjecUons,  owing^  to(|Uirk  foelinsrs,  expre.^s  only  the  emntitns 
ef  the  mind,  without  stoppin?  t.o  mention  the  circumstances  tlial  pro- 
duced t'lem  ;  many  of  the  plirases  in  which  they  occur  are  very 
elliptic,.!,  and  therefore  a  verb  or  preposition  must  be  understood 
Me,  for  instance,  in  Ah  mc,  is  g-ovemed  by  befallen  or  upon  under 
stood  :  'bus,  .4^,  what  mischief  has  befallen  me,  or  come  upon  me 

Oh  ;s  used  to  e.xjjress  the  einolion  of  pain,  sorrow,  or  surprise. 

O  is  used  to  express  wishing,  exclamation,  or  a  direct  address  to  a 
person. 
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Rule  XXXII.    Certain  words  and  phrases  must 
he  followed  with  appropriate  prepositions ;  such  as 

Accused  o/"— p'^*-  Exception //owi 

Abhorrence  of  Expert  at  or  in 

Acquit  of  Fall  under 

Adapted  to  Free  from 

Agreeable  to  Glad  of  or  at — »>•"»•*• 

Adverse  to — **p"3*-  Independent  of  or  on 

Bestow  upon  Insist  upon 

Boast  or  brasr  of*  [Made  of 

Call  on  or  fo}—P-  "-•*■  M;irry  to 

Change/or  Marwrfor 

Confide  inf  Keed  of 

Conformable  to  (^l)servance  of 

Compliar.ce  tcith  Prejudice  against 

Consonant  to  i^rolit  bij 
Conversant  with,in-^-^^^''-    Provide  with 
Dependent  upon — p- "-'■*•    Pt'concile  to 

Derogation y/or/i  Reduce  under  or  to-^'^^* 

Die  of  or  by  Rt-iraid  to 

Differ yror/i  Replete  with 

Difficulty  in  liLseinblance  to 

Diminution  of  Re<;(d\'e  on 
Disappointed  m or o/"-'''"-   Swerve  from 

Disapprove  of%  'i'aste  for  or  of- — p- '*  *• 

Discouragement  to  Tliiuk  of  or  on — p-"-*- 

Dissentyrom  'I'rue  to 

Eager  in  Wail  on 

Engaged  in  Worthy  ofij 

*  Boast  is  often  used  without  of ;  as.  For  if  I  have  boasted  any  thin* 

1  The  same  preposition  that  follows  the  verb  or  adverb  eeneraA) 
follows  the  noun  wlurh  is  derived  from  it  ;  as,  Confide  in,  couhdaiice 
in;  disposed  /o  I  yrarinize,  a  disposition  /olyraniiy;  independenlly  0/ 

i  Insapprove  and  approve  are  frequently  used  witliout  of. 

I)  Of  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  sometimes  inserted  after  wnrthj/. 

Many  of  these  words  take  other  prepositions  after  them  to  expres» 
ether  meanings  ;  thus,  for  example.  Fall  in.  to  concur,  to  ron:r'.T 
Fall  of,  to  forsake.  Fall  out.  to  happen.  Fall  upon,'i  attack.  FaiB 
to,  to  begin  eagerly  to  eat ;  to  apply  himself  la. 
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ExERcisFi  ON  Rule  xxxii. 

He  was  totai'y*  dependent  of  the  papa, 
crown.  He  acr  jsed  the  minister  for  betray 
mg  the  Diitc^i.  You  have  bestowed  your 
favours  to  tiie  most  deserving  persons.  His 
abhorrence  to  gaming  was  extreme.  I  ditfer 
with  you.  The  Enghsh  were  very  different 
then  to  what  they  are  now.  In  comphance  to 
his  father's  advice.  He  would  not  comply  to 
his  measures.  It  is  no  discouragement  for  the 
authors.  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think 
!t  any  diminution  to  their  greatness,  or  dero- 
gation to  their  sufficiency,  to  rely  upon  counsel. 
Is  it  consonant  wiih  our  nature  ?  Conformable 
with  this  plan.  A:!;reeable  with  the  sacred  text. 
Call  for  your  uncle. t 

He  was  eager  of  recommending  it.  He  had 
no  regard  after  his  father's  commands.  Thy 
prejudice  lo  my  cause.  It  is  more  than  they 
thoughti  for.  There  is  no  need  for  it.  Re- 
conciling himself  with  the  king.  No  resem- 
blance v.'ith  each  other.  Upon  such  occasions 
as  fell  into  their  cognizance.  I  am  engaged 
with  writing.  We  profit  from  experience. 
He  swerved  out  of  the  path.  He  is  resolved 
of  going  to  the  Persian  court.  Expert  of  his 
work.     Expert  on   deceiving.     The    Romans 

■*  Dependent,  dependince,  &c  ,  are  spelled  indifferently  with  a  ar  t 
\n  the  last  syllable. 

t  Call /or— is  to  demand,  to  require.  Call  on,  Is  to  pay  a  short  visit 
to  request ;  as,  While  yuu  call  on  him — I  shall  call /or  a  bottle  of  wine 

t  Tlie  authorities  for  think  of  and  think  on  are  nearly  equal.  Th« 
latter,  however,  abounds  more  in  the  Scriptures  than  the  former  , 
as.  Think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  :  Think  upon  n.e  fw 
good:  Wliatsoever  things  are  true,  &c.,  think  on  these  tilings.  Bu» 
tAiai  of  is  perhaps  more  common  in  modern  publicationsi 
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Exercises  on  Kule  xxxii. 

reduced  the  world*  to  their  own  power.  He 
provided  them  ot  every  thing.  VVe  insist  for 
it.  lie  seenis  to  have  a  taste  of  such  studies. 
He  died  for  thirst.  He  found  none  on 
vvliom  he  could  safely  confide.  I  dissent  with 
t'ne  cxaininer.  It  was  very  well  adapted  ioc 
nis  capacilv.  He  acquitted  me  from  any  ini- 
putaiion.'  You  are  cnnversantf  with  thai 
science.  '^liiey  boa.st  in  their  great  riches. 
Call  of  .lames  to  walk  wiih  yon.  V/hen  we 
have  had  a  true  tasle  lor  tiie  pleasures  of  vir- 
tue, we  can  have  no  relish  fur  those  of  vice, 
f  will  wail  of  you.  lie  is  glad  of  calamities. + 
iSliC  is  <^\nd  at  his  company,  A  strict  observ- 
ance after  times  and  fashions.  This  book  i.-* 
re])lcte  in  errors.  These  are  exceptions  to  tl;e 
general  rule.  He  died  a  martyr  to  Christianitv. 
This  change  is  to  the  better.  His  productions 
were  scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable  wiiii 
all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  He  died  ol 
the  sword.  She  finds  a  difficulty  of  fixing  her 
mind.  Tliis  prince  was  naturally  averse'^ 
from  war.  A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an  aver- 
sion from  subjection. 


*  Red  ICC  under,  is  to  subdue.  In  other  cases,  to  'bjlows  it  ,  a> 
To  reduce  ia  practice,  to  fractions,  &c. 

t  We  say  conversant  with  men  in  thinsrs.  Addison  has  conversant 
mom;  the  writings  of  the  most  polite  aulliors,  and  conversant  about 
worldly  affairs.    Conversant  with  is  preferalile 

:  riind  of  is  perhaps  more  profpcr,  when  the  catise  of  joy  is  .sonic 
thiri^  gamed  or  possessed  ;  ami  gtait  at.  wiion  sornetliing  befall>  an- 
oMii-r  ;  as,  Jonah  was  excerdingly  glad  »/  ihe  (jmird  ;  He  lliat  is  glad 
at  calamities,  shall  not  he  unpuiiislied. 

6  At'emr.  and  aversion  reijnire  In  after  Ihoin  rather  tl.an  Jrom  ;  biM 
v>th  ■d.Tv  Ufcd  and  sometimes  evon  In  the  xanie  author. 
il 
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Rdle  XXXIIl.  All  the  parts  of  a  sentence  sliouldcorresjion^ 
to  each  other,  and  a  regular  and  dependent  construction  ihroiigK 
out  be  carefully  preseri'ed.*  For  example,  the  sentence,  "He 
was  more  beloved,  but  not  so  much  admired,  as  Cinthio,"  is  in- 
accurate ;  because  more  re(iuires  than  after  it,  which  is  no-where 
«und  in  the  sentence.  It  should  be,  He  was  more  beloved  thar, 
Cmthio,  but  not  so  much  admired. 

A  proper  choice  of  words  and  a  perspicuous  arrangemeftt 
should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

EXERCISES. 

The  reward  is  his  due,  and  it  has^^  ah-eady, 
or  will  hereafter,  be  given  to  him.  He  was 
guided  by  interests  always  different,^^  some- 
times contrary  to  those  of  the  community.  The 
intentions  of  some  of  these  philosophers,  nav 
of  many,  might"^  and  probably  were  good.  No 
person  was  ever  so  perplexed, ^^  or  sustained^^ 
the  mortifications  as  he  has  done  to-day.  He 
v/as  more  bold  and  active, ^^  but  not  so  wise  and 
studious  as  his  companion.  Then  said  they 
unto  him,  what  shall  we  do  that  we  might 
work^^  the  works  of  God  ?  Sincerity  is  as 
valuable,"  and  even  more  valuable,^^  than 
knowledge.  The  greatest  masters  of  critical 
learning  diffcr^''^  among  one  another. 

But  from  this  dreary  period  the  recovery  of 
the  empire  was  become  desperate  ;  no  wisdom 
could  obviate  its  decadence.  He  was  at  one 
lime  thought  to  be  a  suppositious  child. 


*  This  rule  is  scarcely  of  any  value  as  a  rule  ;  for  every  sentence 
on  this  paje,  except  the  l.tsl  two,  rnay  be  corrected  by  the  preceding 
mles,  as  the  reference  by  small  figures  will  show  ;  but  it  has  be«-n 
r-eiained.  because,  wiiere  two  words  reiiuire  a  different  (;onslructi»ri, 
rt  will  lend  to  correct  the  comnioii  error  of  forsettinglhe  couilrucllo* 
ef  the  formei  word,  and  adkcrmg  t«  tkat  v(  the  latter. 
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Rule  XXXIV.  A  is  used  beiore  nouns  in  the  singuiar  num- 
ber only.     The*  is  used  befoie  nouns  in  both  numbers. 

The  article  is  omitted  before  a  noun  that  stands  for  a  whole 
species  ;  and  before  the  names  of  minerals,  metals,  arts,  &c. 

The  last  of  two  nouns  after  a  comparative  should  have  no  arti 
cle  when  they  both  refer  to  one  pei-son  ;  as.  He  is  a  better  reader 
ikan  wTiter. 

To  use  the  Xrt(c/ex  properly  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  rule  applicable  to  every  case. 

Examples  of  the  improper  use  and  omission  of  the  articles. 

EXERCISES. 

Reason  was  given  to  a  man  to  control  his 
passions.  The  gold  is  corrupting.  A  man  is 
llie  noblest  work  of  the  creation.  Wisest  and 
best  men  are  sometimes  betrayed  into  errors. 
We  must  act  our  part  with  a  constancy, 
though  reward  of  our  constancy  be  'Stant. 
There  are  some  evils  of  life,  which  ^ually 
affect  prince  and  people.  Purity  ha&  .ts  seat 
in  the  heart :  but  extends  its  influeiice  over 
so  much  of  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  the 
great  and  material  part  of  a  character.  At 
worst,  I  could  but  incur  a  gentle  repi^nand. 
'I'he  profligate  man  is  seldom  or  never  'ound 
to  be  the  good  husband,  the  good  fat*  *■  or 
the  beneficent  neiglibnur. 

t  He  has  been  much  censured  for  paying  a 
little  attention  to  hi."<  business.  So  bold  a 
breach  of  order,  called  for  little  severity  in 
punishing  the  offender. 

*  The  is  Msed  before  an  ixdivutual  representing  the  whole  of  its 
species,  wiien compared  willi  anuUier  individual  rcprcsentiiig anothet 
species  ;  thus.  The  dog  is  a  more  xialelul  animal  than  the  cat ;  't.  c 
All  dogs  are  more  grateful  than  cats. 

t  A  nice  distinction  of  the  sense  is  sowiclimes  made  by  the  use  ot 
omission  of  the  article  a.  If  I  say.  He  liehaved  wiih  a  little  reve- 
encc  ;  I  praise  Uj'.n  a  htlle.  If  I  *ay,  He  behai'ed  witlt  Uttle  reverence  j 
I  bUwie  hiiu  * 
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Kl'LE  XXXV.  An  f:llip.\ix,  or  Hmu^sion  of  some  wiittis,  in  fre 
(iifiilly  p.(biiitteJ.  Thus,  msteud  of  saying.  He  wius  a  iearnt  o 
■fciiiii,  he  was  a.  wise  man,  and  he  wus  a.  good  man ;  we  say.  H* 
was  a  learned,  wise,  and  good  m;in. 

EXERCISES. 

A  house  and  a  garden.     The  laws  of  God, 
and  the  laws  of  man.     Avarice   and  cunning 
may  acquire,  an  estate  :    but  avarice  and  cun 
ning   cannot   gain    friends.     His   crimes   had 
brought    liim    into    extreme   distress,  and  ex 
treme    pen.)lexity.       He    has    an    affectionate 
brother  and  an    affeclionate    sister.     By   pre- 
sunnption,  and  bv  vanity,  we  provoke  enmity, 
and  we  incur  contempt.     Genuine  virtue  sup- 
poses our  benevolence  to  be  strengthened  and 
to  be   confirmed    by   principle.     He  is   tem 
perate,  he  is  disinterested,  he  is   benevolent. 
Perseverance  in  laudable  pursuits,  will  reward 
all  our  toils,  and  will  produce  effects  beyond 
our  calculation.     We  often  commend  impm 
dently,  as -well  as  censure  im'prudently.     Des 
titute    of  principle,    he    regarded    neither   hi 
family  nor  his  friends,  nor  his  reputation.     Ho 
insulted  every  man  and  every  woman  in  thfi 
companv.     The  temper  of  him  who  is  alwayt 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world  v/ill  be  often  mfflea 
atid  will  be  often  disturbed. 

*  He  regards  his  word,  but  thou  dost  noi 
regard  it.  They  must  be  punished,  and  thej 
s^hall  be  punished.  We  succeeded,  but  rhej 
did  not  succeed. 


*  Thfi  auxiliaries  of  the  CDmpoiind  ten«ps  are  often  used  alone  ,  as 
'•Ve  have  done  it,  but  ihou  hast  iiuf  '  *>•  ihou  hasl  not  done  it 
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RuLX  XXXVI.  An  ellipsis  is  not  alloti-olle  when  it  tcould 
thtcure  the  snilencf,  weaken  its  force,  or  be  atlendi'd  xcitk  an 
impropriety  ;  for  example,  "  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and 
Vsiify  that  we  have  seen,"  should  be.  We  speak  that  which  we 
io  kiiow,  and  testily  that  which  we  have  seen. 


EXERCISES. 

*  A  noble  spirit  disdaineth  the  malice  of 
fortune  ;  his  great r.ess  of  soul  is  not  to  be  cast 
down.  A  house  andt  orchard.  A  horse  and  ass. 
A  learned  and  amiable  young  man.  I  gladly 
sluuined  wiio  gladly  fled  from  me.  A  taste 
for  useful  knowledge  will  provide  for  us  a  great 
and  noble  cnlerlaininent  when  others  leave  us. 
They  enjoy  also  a  free  constitution  and  laws. 
'The  captain  had  several  men  died  in  his  ship 
of  the  scurvy.  I  must,  however,  be  so  candid 
to  own  I  have  been  mistaken.  The  sacrifices 
of  virtue  will  not  only  he  rewarded  hereafter, 
but  recompensed  even  in  this  life.  Oh,  Pielv  ! 
Virtue  !  how  insensible  have  J  been  to  thy 
charms  !  That  is  a  ])roperty  most  men  have, 
or  at  least  may  attain.  There  is  nothing  men 
arc  more  deficient  in,  than  knowing  their  own 
characters.  Wiiy  do  ye  that  whicn  is  not 
lawful  to  do  on  the  sabbath  days?  Neither  has 
he,  nor  any  other  persons,  suspected  so  much 
dissimulation. 


*  A  noble  spirit  tllsilainelh.  A-c,  should  he,  A  mon  of  a  ncbic  spirit 
-lisdaiiicth,  &c.  Tliis  will  remier  tlifc  i-enleiice  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  tjrnmriiar  and  Mith  common  sense  :  to  talk  ul  the  suut  of  a 
tfxrit  is  ridiculous. 

t  Thn  article  beine  onr»  expressed,  the  repetition  of  it  heromes  un- 
necessary, excepl  when  idiircreul  lortii.if  Ills  reiiuiM'e  ;  as.  A  house 
«hd  an  orchard  ;  and  when  some  pi-ciijur  finnliasls  i<M|iiirrR  n  repe 
Wion,  as.  Not  only  (/te  year,  but  the  day  and  the  hour  were  apt*>iuled 
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Construction.      >y;u--,  -,•. 

The  iViiir  foUowii'.g  lilies  me  construed  by  way  n{  f^katnp\e. — l^ey 
*"«-re  parsed  a;  paae  54.    Tlicy  are  coiisiriujd  liere,'be>;aiu>e  the  pupU  ' 
iiiiiitlu  now  be  able  to  apply  llie  Rules  lil.Syulax.     ,  ,      ,.  ,     , 

Oh  liow  Stupendous  was  the  power 
Tlial  raised  me  wilii  a  word  ; 

And*  every  day  and  every  hour, 
I  lean  upon  the  Lord. 

Hon:  sfvpendmui,  advf-rbs  are  forflie  most  part  place<l  I)efoiP  ad- 
jectives. &c.  .A  p'divT  is  understood  thus;  xlapen/lonx  a  power,*  i>b 
adjective  agrees  with  a  noun — A  power,  the  article  a  is  used  iiefore 
nouns  m  the  singular  numljeronly — the  pou-er.  the  is  useil  hefore 
Bouns  in  both  numbers — the  power  xvas,  a  verb  asrees  with  its 
noininritive — the  power  that,  the  rehitive  agrees  with  its  antece- 
dent, &c.  That  raised,  a  vn-iiagiees  with  ilsnom. — Raised  me, 
an  active  verb  governs  the  objective  case —  With  a  word,  prepo- 
sitions govern  the  objertive — .1  tiord — A  is  used  before  nouns 
in  the  sin;mlar,  &c.  (During  is  under.>tood)  during  every  day, 
prepositions  govern  the  objective  case — Every  diy,  an  adjective 
agrees  with  a  noun — Day  and  hour,  conjunctions  cxjuple  t)ie 
same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns  ;  for  iir/ur  is  governed  by  diur 
ing  understood  again — Every  hour,  an  adjective  agrees,  &:c. — / 
lean,  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative — Upon  the  Lord,  prepn 
sitions  govern  the  objective  case. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  My,  Thy,  His,  Her,  Our,  Your,  Thei: 
&nd Its.  must  be  construed  exactly  like  nouns  inthe  j)osseisii-e  cast 
for  a  pronoun  is  an  exact  resemblance  of  a  noun  in  every  thing 
but  one  ;  namely,  it  will  not  admit  of  an  adjective  before  it  like  a 
noun.  His  is  erjual  to  John's,  and  her  to  AnrCs,  and  their  to  the 
men's,  in  the  following  sentences. 

John  lost  his  gloves,  i.  e.  John  lost  John's  gloves. — Ann  found 
ber  book,  i.  e.  Ann  found  Ann's  book.  The  men  took  off  their 
hats,  i.  e.  The  men  took  off  the  men's  hats.  The  garden  is  pro- 
ductive, and  its  fruit  is  good,  i.  e.  the  garden's  fniit.  In  all  those 
cases,  an<l  in  such  phrases  as,  7ny  house — tliy  field — our  lands — 
your  estates — their  property — uAose horse, — the  rule  is,  "  When 
two  nouns  come  together,  signifying  different  things,  the  first  is 
put  in  the  possessive  case." 

*  It  is  impossible  to  construe  bad  grammar.  And  here  is  so  vrry 
va:^uely  used,  that  the  rule,  "  CVnjut.ctliris  ro\iple  the  same  nio<vN 
uiii  tenses  of  verbs,  and  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns."  wi!( 
r.ot  apply  in  this  passage.  Fror.i  the  sense,  it  is  evident  tlvat  AnJ 
should  Ue  Yea,  meaning  not  onlt/  so.  hut — every  day,  &c. 

1  Or.  how  stupendous  the  pntner  \ens.  but  it  is  rertainly  hptmr  n. 
supply  a  j>nwrr  thus  :  O  how  stupendous  a  poacr  was  the  pow<M  ihiU 
raised  me  with  a  word. 
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On  the  Rules  of  Syntax. 

.luhn  writes  prelty.  CoiTie  here,  James. 
\Miere  are  vou  going,  Thomas  ?  I  shall 
.'icver  do  so  no  more.  Tiic  train  of  our 
i<:cas  are  often  interrupted.  Was  you  pre- 
sent at  last  mectinjT?  Ho  need  not  be  in 
so  much  haste.  He  dire  not  act  otherwise 
than  he  docs.  Him  whom  tliey  seek  is  in 
the  house.  (icorge  or  f  is  the  person. 
Th.cy  or  lie  is  much  to  be  blamed.  The 
iroop  consist  of  fifty  men.  'I'hoso  set  of 
l)oolis  was  a  valuable  prosciit.  A  })il]ar 
sixty  foot  high.  His  conduct  evinced  the 
most  cMrcmc  vrmily.  These  trees  arc  re- 
markable la!!.  He  acted  boliler  than  was 
v.\pecled.  "^I'liis  is  he  who  f  gave  the  book 
io.  Eliza  always  ap[)ears  amiably.  Slie 
^'oes  there  to-morrow  From  whence  came 
diey  ?  Who  do  vou  lodge  with  now?  He 
was  born  at  Jjondon,  but  he  died  in  Balh. 
If  he  be  sincere  I  atn  satisfied.  Her  father 
and  her  were  at  church.  The  master  request- 
ed him  and  I  to  read  more  distinctly-  It  is 
no  more  but  his  due.  Flatterers  flatter  as 
long,  and  no  lv»)L"-.r  than  they  have  expecta- 
tions of  iraiii.  .^i!'\;  xolJ  f.'\-  ?'>v\c  story  as  yoi' 
told.  This  is  the  ^vg'^'  '\  *  which  I  have 
e\cr  seen. 
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Let  he  and  I  rcml  tiie  next  chapter.  She 
is  iree  of  pain.  'I'hose  sorl  of  clcaiings  n.'-e 
u'ijiisl.  David  llie  son  of  Jesse  was  liie 
youngcsl  of  his  brotiicrs.  You  was  very 
kind  to  him,  he  said.  Well,  says  1,  what 
doifis  thou  tliinlv  of  him  now?  ,Ja,aiCS  is  one 
of  those  boj's  that  was  kept  in  al  school,  for 
bad  behaviour.  Tliuu,  James,  did  deny  the 
deed.  Neitiier  good  nor  evil  coine  of  them- 
selves. We  need  not  to  be  afraid,  lie  ex- 
pected to  iiave  gained  more  by  the  bargain. 
Vou  should  drin^i  plenty  of  goat  milk.  It 
was  him  who  spoke  first.  Do  you  hke  ass 
U!i!k  ?  Is  it  me  that  you  mean  1  Wjio 
did  you  buy  your  graniiriar  from  '?  If  oiu; 
lake^  a  wrong  uietliod,  at  first,  selling  out,  it 
will  leid  them  astray.  Neither  m.an»  not 
woman  were  present.  I  am  morC;  taller  than 
j'ou;  She  is  the  same  ladv  who  sang  so 
sweetly.  After  the  most  slraitest  sect  of  oui 
religion,  I  lived  a  Fharisq^e.  Is  not  ihy  wick- 
edness great?  and  thine  iniquities  infinite? 
There  was  more  sophists  than  one.  If  a 
person  have  lived  ivyenty  or  thirty  years,  he 
ihould  have  some  experience.  If  this  were  his 
meaning,  the  prediction  has  failed.  Fidedty 
and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  justice.  His 
iis.sociales  in  wickcLlncss  will  not  fail  to  marl< 
ihe  aitLration  of  his  ci)!idiict.  Thy  rod  and  thy 
8 till"  i\e>  comfort  me. 
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And  when  ihcy  hail,  liil  up  ihcir  eyes,  liio} 
saw  no  man  ,s;,x,ve' Jesus  Qiily.  Strive  not  \vilh 
I  ^nan  vviiliout  cause,  if  he  have  done  iliee  no 
i:;irni,  I  wrote  to,  and  cautioned  tiie  captain 
Vgainst  it.  Ts'ow  bqth  tJie  chief  priests  aruj. 
Pharisees  had  given  a  coinmanclnieut,  that  if. 
any  nw)  l<ucw  wliere  he  were,  he  should  show. 
il,  that  ihey  iniglit  lake  hinti.  The  girl  her 
hook  is  torn  in  pieces.  It  is  not  me  who  he  is 
in  love  with,  lie  wliich  ccminands  himself, 
CGunnands  the  whole  world.  Notliing  is  more 
lovelier  than  virtue. 

The  peoples  linppiness  is  ih^e  statcsnians 
honour.  Ciianged  to  a  vvorser  shape  tiiou 
canst  not  be.  1  have  drunk  no  spirituous  li- 
quors this  six  years.  He  is  taller  than  me, 
but  I  am  stronger  than  him.  Solid  peace  and 
contentment  consists  neither  in  beauty  cv 
riches,  but  m  ihe  favour  of  God.  After  who 
is  tlie  Kinfi  of  Israel  come  out?  The  recipro- 
cations of  love  and  friendship  between  he  and 
1,  have  been  many  and  sincere.  Abuse  of 
mercies  ripen  us  for  judgment.  Peter  and 
JoIiU  is  not  at  school  to-day.  Three  of  them 
•was  taken  into  custody.  To  study  diligenllv, 
and  behave  genteelly,  is  commendable.  The 
enemies  who  we  have  most  to  fear  are  those 
«f  our  own  hearts.  Ilegulus  was  reckoned  the 
most  consummate  warrior  that  Rome  could 
i/icn  produce.  Su^jpose  life  never  so  long,  fresh 
accessions  of  knowledge  may  still  be  made 
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Surely  liiou  who  reads  so  nnicli  in  11  le 
Bible,  can  lell  me  wliat  became  of  Elijah 
Neillier  the  master  nor  the  scliolars  is  read 
ing.  Trust  not  him,  whom,  you  know,  i<; 
dishonest,  I  love  no  'nleresls  but  thai  of 
truth  and  virtue.  Eveiy  imug-iialion  of  li.e 
llioughts  of  the  heart  are  evil  cor.linually.  No 
one  can  be  blamed  for  taking  due  care  of  iheir 
health.  Th.ey  crucified  him,  and  two  olheis 
with  him,  on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus  ii;  inc 
midst. 

I  liavc  read  Popes  Hotncr,  and  I)rydc!> 
Virgil.  He  that  is  diligent  v<;u  ^silOHld  coni- 
meiK.!.  There  was  an  earih(|n;tke  which  made 
the  earth  to  tremble.  And  (red  said  to  .Solo- 
mon, Wisdom  and  knov.lcdge  is  granted  unto 
thee,  &;c.  I  cannot  cdinmeud  him  for  justi- 
fying hisself  when  he  knows  that  his  ccudud 
was  so  very  improp'-.r.  He  uaa  very  jiiuqh 
made  on  at  school.  Though  he  were  a  son, 
yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which 
he  suffered.  If  he  is  alone  tell  him  the  news  • 
but  if  there  is  any  body  with  him,  do  not  to'l 
him.  They  ride  faster  than  us.  Though  the 
measure  be  mysterious,  it  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. If  he  does  but  approve  my  endeavours, 
it  will  be  an  ample  reward.  Was  it  liim  wlic 
came  last  ?     Yes,  it  was  him. 

For  ever  in  this  humble  cell, 
Let  thee  and  I  my  fair  one  dwell 
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Every  man  should  act  suitable  to  his  cha- 
racter and  station  in  life.  Ilis  argun:ients  were 
exceeding  clear.  I  ordy  spoke  three  words  on 
that  subject.  The  ant  and  the  bee  sets  a  good 
example  before  dronisii  boys.  Neither  in  this 
world,  nciUier  in  the  world  to  come.  Evi? 
communications  corrupts  good  manners.  Han 
niba!  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  whonn 
die  world  ever  saw.  The  middle  station  of 
life  seems  to  be  tiie  most  advantageously  situ- 
ated for  gaininii  of  wisdom. 

These  are  the  rules  of  gramm.ar.  by  the  ob- 
serving which  Yo"  m-iv  avoid  mistakes,  'i'he 
king  conlerrtd  on  iiirn  th.e  title  of  a  duke. 
My  exercises  are  not  Vv^el!  urote,  I  do  not  hold 
my  pen  well,  (xrammar  teaches  us  to  speak 
proper.  She  accused  her  com]ianion  for  hav- 
ing betrayed  her.  J  will  not  dissent  with  her 
iVotiiiiig  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  path 
of  duly  and  honour.  Who  shall  I  give  it  to  "^ 
Who  are  you  looking  for?  It  is  a  diminution 
to,  or  a  deroo-nfion  of  their  judgement.  It  fell 
into  their  nonce  or  cognizance,  h'hc  values 
herself  for  her  fortune.  That  is  a  book  which 
I  am  much  pleased  with.  I  have  been  to  soe 
the  coronation,  and  a  fine  sight  it  was.  Tha« 
picture  of  the  emperor's  is  a  very  exact  rcsen) 
i)!ance  of  him.  J']very  thing  that  we  here  en 
joy,  change,  decay,  and  come  to  an  end.  It  if 
not  him  they  blame  s-^  much. 
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No  people  lias  more  fauils  llian  ilicy  tl' i» 
pretend  to  have  none.  .  The  laws  Oi^  Draco  is 
said  to  have  been  wrote  with  blood,  ft.  is  ic 
clear,  or  so  obvious,  as  I  need  not^explain  it. 
She  taught  him  and  I  to  read.  X'ltJ;  mere 
greater  a  bad  man's  accompHshmeijts  arc,  th-c 
more  dangerous  he  is  to  society^  and  Uve  more 
less  fit  for  a  companior.  Each  has. their  ovv;n 
faidts,  and  every  one  should  endeavour  lo  cor- 
rect tlieir  own.  Let  vour  promises  be  few,  and 
such  thai  you  can  perform. 

Hi«  being  at  enmity  with  Caisar  and  Anto- 
ny were  the  cause  of  perpetual  discord.  Their 
being  forced  to  their  books  in  an  age  at  enmi- 
ty with  all  restraint,  have  been  the  reason  why 
many  have  hated  books  all  their  lives,  'i'here 
was  a  coifee-iu  'se  at  that  end  of  the  town,  in 
which  several  ^  ntlcmen  used  lo  meet  of  an 
evening.  Do  no.  Icppise  the  state  of  the  poor, 
lest  it  becomes  your  own  condition.  It  was 
his  dul}'-  to  have  interposed  his  authority  in 
an  atfair  of  so  much  importance.  He  spent 
liis  whole  life  in  the  doing  good.  Every  gen- 
tlemnn  who  frequented  the  house,  and  convers- 
ed with  the  erectors  of  this  occasional  club, 
were  invited  to  pass  an  evening  wheji  they 
thought  fit.  The  winter  has  not  been  so  se 
veie  as  we  expected  it  to  have  been.  The  rest 
(of  tne  stars)  in  circuit  walls  this  universe: 
Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me 
<vhere  thou  hast  laid  him. 
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A  lainpoun,  or  a  satire,  cioes  not  carry  in 
liern  robljcry  or  niiinler.  ISiie  and  you  were 
not  misiukeii  in  ht-r  coiijcclurcs.  M}''  sister 
;and  I,  as  weli  as  my  brolh.er,  are  employed  in 
Uieir  respective  occupations.  He  repents  him 
of  tijat  indiscreet  action.  It  was  rue,  and  riot 
him,  that  wrote  it.  Art  lluiii  him  I  I  shall 
take  care  that  no  one  shall  suller  no  injury. 
I  ain  a  man  wlio  approves  of  wholesome  dis- 
.  iplinf..  aiid  who  recommend,  it  lu  others  ;  but 

.  iT:  net  a  person  wiio  prornoles  severity,  or 
.\\.yj  object  to  mild  and  geuerons  treatment 
This  Jackanapes  has  iiit  me  in  a  right  place 
enoiigli.  Prosperity,  as  truly  .asserted  by 
hJcncca,  it  verv  much  obslnu-ts  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves.  To  do  to  olijcrs  as  v/e  would 
that  they  should  do  to  us,  it  is  om- duly.  Thi» 
prarnmar  wus  purchased  at  Ogle's  the  book- 
seller's.    The  council  was  net  unanimous. 

Wiio  spiit  the  ink  upon  the  table  ?  Jliin. 
Who  lost  this  book  ?  i\Ie.  Whose  pt  ii  is 
this  I  Johns.  There  is  in  fact  no  iiupeisonal 
verbs  ill  anv  lan^rnaue.  And  he  spilled  on  lh« 
ground,  and  annjjMed  his  eyes.  Had  I  never 
seen  ve,  I  had  never  known  ye.  The  ship 
.Marv  and  Aim  were  restonj;d  to  their  owners. 
If  we  cansiili  iJie  improvement  of  mind,  oi 
the  heallli  of  body,  it  is  well  known  cxcrqia* 
is  the  ^reat  instrument  for  promoting  both.  A 
maii  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a 
oicturc,  n»  well  ru    -ead  tlicm  in  a  descriplioft. 
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I  bad  no  sooner  placed  her  at  mv  ngh. 
hand,  by  the  fire,  but  she  opened  lo  me  liie 
reason  of  her  visit.  A  prudent  wife,  she  shall 
be  blessed.  The  liouse  von  speak  of,  it  cosi 
rae  five  hundred  pounds.  Did  1  not  tell  thee, 
O  ihee  infamous  wretch  !  that  thou  wouldsl 
bring  me  to  ruin  ?  Not  onlv  the  counsel's  and 
atiornsy's,  but  the  judge's  opinion  also  fa- 
voured his  cause.  It  was  the  men's,  women's, 
»nd  cniidren's  let,  lo  suffer  great  calamities. 
That  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Ki::g  of  England's 
Lord  Fcversham  the  generals  lent.  Tli;^ 
palace  had  been  the  grand  Suhan's  Mahomet's. 
Thev  did  not  every  man  cast  a^v  v  '  °  'nomi- 
nation of  their  eye.'^. 

*  I  am  purposed.  He  is  ar:  ivca.  Thev 
were  deserted  from  their  regiment.  Whose 
vYorks  are  these  ?  They  are  Cicero,  the 
most  ckiqueni  of  men's.  The  might)'  rivals 
are  now  at  leniitlj  agreed.  The  time  of  Wil- 
liam making  the  expcrim.ent,  at  length  arrived. 
If  we  alter  the  situation  of  any  of  the  words, 
we  sha'd  prescntlv  b.?  sensiMe  of  the  me'orlv 
sulTerin^,  This  picture  of  tiie  king's  does  not 
m'ich  resemble  him.  These  pictures  of  the 
K.nr.  were  sent  to  him  from  Iialv.  He  who 
com!.:iited  the  offence,  thou  should'st  correct 
not  I.  vf'.io  am  inn<"/cpnt. 


•mved, Fr  -  ,  u 
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liul  Tlioraas,  one  of  the  iwclvc,  called  Di- 
ifvinus,  was  not  with  ihern  when  Jesus  raine 
1  olfcr  observations,  that  a  long  and  cheque)  e< 
pilirriniagc    liave    enabled    me    to    make    oi 
man.     After  I  visited  Europe,    I   returned  U 
America.     Clelia  is  a  vain  woman,  whom,  if 
\vc  do  not  flatter,  she  will  be  disgusted.     Ir 
liis  conduct  was  treachery,  and  in  his  words 
faithless    professions.      The    orators    did    not 
forget  to  enlarge  themselves  on  so  popular  a 
snlijcct.     He   acted   conformable  with  his  in- 
structions, and  cannot  be  fcnsured  justly. 

No  i^erson  could  speak  stronger  on  this 
sul)jecl,  nor  behave  nobler,  than  our  votmg 
advocate,  for  the  cause  of  toleration.  'I'hey 
were  studious  to  ingratiate  with  those  who  h 
was  dishonourable  to  favour.  The  hou-se 
framed  a  remonstrance,  where  they  spobe 
with  great  freedom  of  the  king's  prerogative. 
Neither  flatter  or  contemn  the  rich  or  the 
great.  Many  would  exchange  gladly  tlicir 
honours,  beauty,  and  riches,  for  that  mote 
quiet  and  humbler  station,  which  thou  art 
now  dissatisfied  \\\\h.  High  hopes,  and  florid 
Views,  is  a  great' enemy  to  traiupiillitv.  Many 
persons  will  not  believe  but  what  they  are  tree 
from  prejudices.  I  will  lay  mei'owii  jn  peace, 
and  take  my  rest.  This  word  I  have  only 
ft)und  in  Spenser,  l^he  king  beinir  apprized  of 
the  conspiracy,  he  fled  from  Jciwsaiem. 
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A  too  great  variety  of  studies  dissipate  and 
weaken  the  niiud.  James  was  resolved  to  not 
indulge  himself  in  such  a  cruel  amusement. 
They  admired  the  countryman's,  as  they  called 
liim,  candour  and  uprightness.  The  plea- 
sure or  pain  of  one  passion  dilFer  from  those 
of  another.  The  court  of  Spain,  wlio  gave  the 
order,  were  not  aware  of  the  consequences. 
'Iliere  was  much  spoke  and  wrote  on  each  side 
of  the  question  ;  but  I  have  chose  to  suspend 
mv  decision. 

Religion  raises  men  above  themselves ; 
irreligicn  sinks  them  beneath  tlie  brutes  ;  that 
binds  them,  down  to  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of 
perishable  earth  ;  this  opens  for  them  a  pros 
pect  to  the  skies.  Temperance  and  exercise, 
howsoever  little  they  may  be  regarded,  they  arc 
the  best  means  of  preserving  liealth.  To  de- 
spise others  on  account  of  their  poverty,  or  to 
value  ourselves  for  our  wealth,  are  dispositions 
highly  culpable.  This  task  was  the  easier 
performed,  from  the  cheerfulness  w^itli  which 
he  engaged  in  it.  These  counsels  were  the 
dictates  of  virtue,  and  the  dictates  of  true 
honour.  As  h:^  misfortunes  were  the  fruit  of 
his  own  obstinacy,  a  few  persons  pitied  him 
And  they  were  judged  every  m-in  according  b 
their  woi'ks.  Riclies  is  the  bane  of  huma  t 
happiness.  I  wrote  to  my  brother  before  ^ 
received  his  letter.  , 
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When  Garrick  appeared,  Peter  was  for 
fiume  lime  in  doubt  whether  it  could  be  hina 
or  not.  Are  you  hving  contented  in  spirit 
imA  darkness?  The  company  was  very 
numerous.  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity 
have  fcllowsliip  witli  thee,  which  frameth 
mischief  by  a  law  ?  Where  is  the  security 
!hat  evil  habits  will  be  ever  broken  ?  They 
eacii  bring  materials  to  liie  place.  Nor  let 
no  comforter  delight  my  ear.  She  was  si.t 
years  older  than  him.  Tiiev  were  obliged  to 
contribute  more  than  us.  Tlie  J3aron3  had 
lilll'^  more  to  rely  on,  besides  tiie  power  of 
theii  families.  The  sewers  (sliorcs)  iraist  be 
kept  so  clear,  as  the  water  may  run  away 
Such  among  us  who  follow  that  profession. 
No  body  is  so  sanguine  to  hope  for  it.  She 
behaved  unkindcr  than  I  expected.  Agree- 
able to  your  request  1  send  this  letter.  She 
is  exceeding  fair.  Thomas  is  not  as  docile 
as  liis  sister.  'I'herc  was  no  other  book  but 
this.  He  died  by  a  fever.  Among  whom 
was  jMary  3Iagdalene,  and  Marv  the  mother 
of  James.  Ji\Iy  sister  and  I  waited  till  they 
were  called.  The  army  were  drawn  up  in 
h5j.ste.  The  public  is  respectfullv  informed, 
that,  &c.  The  friends  and  amusements  which 
he  preferred  corrupted  his  morals.  Each  must 
answer  for  themselves.  Heiwy,  though  at 
fij-st  he  shov;ed  an  unwillingness,  yet  after 
wards  he  granted  his  request. 
1 
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/ 

PnOMISCUOrS    E?CEKf!5>E5. 

Him  and  her  live  very  happily  togclhrc 
She  inviled  Jane  and  I  lo  see  her  new  dies? 
She  uUcred  snch  cries  that  pierced  liie  iieari 
of  every  one  v.ho  heard  them.  Maria  is 
not  as  clever  as  her  sister  Ann.  "^riiougli 
lie  promises  ever  so  solemnly,  I  will  not  be- 
lieve him.  The  fall  moon  v.'as  no  soonci 
np,  in  all  its  brightness,  but  he  opened  to 
ihem  the  gate  of  paradise.  It  rendered  the 
progress  very  slow  of  the  new  invention. 
'J'his  book  is  Thomas',  that  is  James'.  So- 
cratcs's  wisdom  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
a  conversation.  Fare  thee  well,  James.  Who, 
who  has  the  jndgenient  of  a  man,  would 
iiave  drawn  snch  an  inference  ?  George  was? 
t\\e  most  diligent  scholar  whom  I  ever  knew. 
I  have  observed  some  ciiildren  to  use  deceit. 
He  durst  not  to  displease  his  master.  The 
iiopeless  delinquents  might,  each  in  their  turn 
adopt  the  expostulatory  language  of  Job  Se- 
veral of  our  English  words,  some  centuries  ago, 
had  dilTerent  mcanir)gs  to  those  they  have  now. 
And  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thv  talen' 
in  the  earth  ;  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine. 
With  this  boot}'',  he  made  off  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  neither  he  nor  his  master  were  knov;n 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  pov/cr,  and  '.he  gior\ 
f  have  been  at  London. 
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PROMISCUOUS   EXERCISES. 

Which  of  ihe  iwo  niaslers,  says  Senecn 
sliall  we  most  esteem  ?  He  who  strives  to 
correct  his  -schohirs  by  prudent  advice  and 
motives  of  honour,  or  another  who  will  lash 
them  severely  for  not  repeating  their  lessons 
as  tliey  ought !  The  blessing  of  tlie  Lord  it 
maketh  ricli,  and  he  addetli  no  sorrow  wiih  it. 
For  if  there  he  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and 
not  ac-c:ording  to  that  lie  halh  not.  If  a 
brotiier  or  a  sis'.cr  be  naked  and  ilcstitute  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  yon  say  un*,o  ihcm, 
Dohart  in  peace,  be  ye  wanned  and  filled  ; 
noiwi!!ic5t:mding  if  ye  give  iliem  not  those 
Miings  winch  are  needful  to  the  body,  what 
«loih  it  profit  ? 

But  she  always  behaved  with  great  seve- 
rity to  licr  maids;  atid  if  any  of  them  were 
negligent  of  iheir  duty,  or  made  a  slip  in 
their  conduct,  nothing  would  serve  her  but 
burving  tnc  poor  girls  alive.  He  had  no  mas- 
ter to  instruct  him  ;  he  had  read  nothing  but 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
had  recnived  no  lessons  from  the  Socrates's,* 
the  Plato's,  and  the  Confucius's  of  the  age 
They  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour.  For  the 
poor  always  ye  have  with  you. 

*  The  Possessive  case  must  not  be  used  for  the  plural  number.  It 
tUu  '[uolation  from  B:iron  Haller's  Letters  to  his  Uaiigh'.er,  the  prop^ 
n%nies  should  have  been  pluralized  like  coniinon  nouns  ;  thus,  Fron 
tu«  Soiratcscs,  the  Plaloes,  and  ',he  Confucxuses  of  llio  a^e. 
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PROMISCUOUS    KXSt'.CISES. 

The  first  Christians  cf  the  gcr.liic  woi'd 
made  a  simple  and  entire  iransiiion  from  a 
stale  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  li^al  of  entire 
ignorance-,  to  the  Christianity  bf  the  New  Te^- 
lameJit:    •  ',  -  '     '' 

A  ltd  he  said  unto  GiJcci,  every  orie';llja* 
lappeth  of  t!:e  water  v.'itli'  his  tongue^  as  a  dof; 
latipeih,  him  shall  thou  set  bv  himself. 

'J  lie  diiiie  had  not  beliavcd  with  that  loyalty 
as  was  c.vpected. 

Milion  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was 
that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  iiim  more  boun- 
tifully than  upon  others. 

And  en  the  moiTOw,  'because  lie  would 
liave  knov.-n  tlie  certainly  wherefore  he  was 
accused*  by  the  Jews,  lie  loosed  him  from  his 
bond.;. 

IForo  ra^es  forcp,  here  tremble  flight  and  fear, 
Htre  stormed  contention,  and  here  fiiry  frowned. 

Tlife  Cretan  javelin  reached  him  from  afar, 
Jlhd  piorced  las  shoiiWernis  he  mounts  his  car. 

Nor  is  it  then  a  welcome  guest,  affording  only 
an  uneasy  sensation,  and  brings  always  widi  it 
a  mixture  of  concern  and  compassion. 

Pie  onlyt  promised  me 'a  loan  of  tiie  book  for 
two  days.  1  was  once  thinking- to  have  writ- 
ten a  poem. 


*  Accuse  rc'iuires  of  before  the  crime,  and  ijr  befo-'C  tlie  person  ac 
euRiiif. 

T  This  sentence  expresses  one  nieanjiis  as  it  stands.  If  ma*  be 
made  to  e.^prcss  utlier  lour  by  placing  onlv  after -inc,  oi  loan,  oi  ikji 
•r  iayt. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

A  very  slow  cliikl  will  often  be  found  t(* 
get  lessons  by  heart  as  soon  as,  nay  some- 
limes  sooner,  than  one  who  is  ten  tunes  a3 
intelligent. 

It  is  then  from  a  cultivation  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  that  we  only  can  attain  those 
powers  of  conception  wliich  arc  esscjiiial  to 
laste. 

No  n)an  is  fit  for  free  conversation  for  the 
niq'.nry  after  truih,  if  he  be  exceedingly  re- 
serveci ;  if  he  be  liaughty  and  })roi!d  of  his 
knowledge  ;  if  ho  be  positive  and  dogmatical 
in  Ins  opinions ;  if  lie  be  one  who  alw.-iys 
affects  10  outsliine  all  t!ic  company  ;  if  he  be 
fretful  and  peevish  ;  if  he  affect  wit,  and  is  full 
of  puns,  or  quirks,  or  (juibbles. 

Conversation  is  the  business,  and  let  ever) 
cue  that  please  add  iheir  opinion  freely. 

Tlie  mp^n  suspicious  wretch  whose  boiled  :loor 
Mu'cr  tnoveJ  in  duty  lo  tlic  wantleriiig  poor  ; 
Willi  liini  I  lefl  llip  cup,  to  teach  liis  iniml. 
Tiiat  htaven  cmi  biess  if  mortals  m;':.  i)e  kjr.d. 

I'herc  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so  useful  as 
discretion. 

Mr.  Locke  having  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Lord  Halifax,  these  three  noblemen,  instead 
of  conversing  with  the  philosopher  on  literary 
subjects,  in  a  very  short  time  sat  down  to 
cards. 
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PROMISCUOrs    EXERCISES. 
RaU  Arrangement. 

It  is  your  light  fantastic  fools,  who  have  nc. 
iher  heads  nor  hearis,  in  both  sexes,  w}io,  1)> 
dressing  their  bodies  out  of  all  shape,  rendei 
themselves  ridiculous  and  contemptible. 

And  how  can  brethren  hope  to  partake  c' 
Uieir  parent's  blessing  that  curse  each  other. 

Tiie  superiority  of  others  over  us,  though  ir 
trivial  concerns,  never  fails  to  mortify  our  va 
nity,  and  give  us  vexation,  as  Nicole  a(hnirab!\ 
observes. 

Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  mocking 
said  among  themselves,  with  the  scribes,  ile 
saved  others  ;  iiirnself  he  cannot  save. 

Noah,  for  his  aodlincss,  and  h,is  family 
were  the  only  ])ersons  ])rcscrved  from  tlie 
flood. 

It  is  an  unansv/erable  aviinment  of  a  A'crv 
refined  age,  the  wonderful  civili'.ics  that  have 
passed  iietween  the  nation  of  authors,  and  that 
of  readers. 

And  they  said  among  llicmselvcs,  who  shall 
roll  us  away  tlie  stone  from  the  door  of  tlie ; 
sepu.Ichre?    And  when  they  had  looked,  they 
saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away  :  for  it  was 
fery  great. 

A  frrcat  stone  that  T  happened  to  find,  aftei 
a  long  search,  by  the  sea-shore,  served  me  fo' 
an  anchor. 

li  is  true  what  he  says,  but  it  is  not  applira 
Vte  to  the  point. 
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PROMISCUOUS    EXERCISES 
Bad  Arrangement  * 

The  senate  of  Rome  ordered  that  no  part  oi 
A  should  be  rebuilt ;  it  was  demolished  to  the 
i^TOiuid,  so  that  travellers  are  unable  lo  say 
wjicre  Carthage  stood  at  this  day. 

Thus  ended  the  war  with  Antloclius,  twelve 
vcars  after  the  second  Punic  war,  and  twa 
ificr  it  liad  been  bcmin. 

I'pon  the  death  of  Cl^dius,  the  young  Em 
peror,   Nero,  nronoiuicA^iiis  funeral   oration 


d^i 


and    hiC   v^as   canonized^nionig  the  gods,  who 
r Tiirclv  deserved  the  name  otn  man. 

(lalerius  abated  much  of  his  severities 
airainst  t!ie  Ch.nsiians  ond^is  death-bed,  and 
revoked  lliose  ed^i^  whicn  he  had  formerly 
r'uij'isiied,  lendin.;-  to  ihcir  persecution,  a  littl'' 
iH'fore  his  death.  '^ 

The  first  care  tif  Aurelins  was  to  marry  hia 
•laughler  Ivucilla  once  more  to  Claudius  Pom 
pelanus.  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  &c. 

r>ut  at  length,  having  made  his  guards  ac 
cotnpliccs  in  their  design,  ihey  set  upon  Maxi- 
min  while  he  slept  at  noon  in  his  tent,  and  slew 
both  him  and  his  son,  whom  he  had  made  his 
partner  in  the  empire,  without  any  opposition. 

Aurelian  defeated  the  Marcomanni,  a  fierce 
and  terrible  nation  of  Germany,  that  had  in- 
faded  Italy,  in  three  several  engagements. 

'  The  ixercises  on  this  pace  are  all  cxirarled  from  the  octa»o 
»(iltioii  ol  OoUisiiiitli's  Romiin  History,  from  vvhicli  many  more  miglJ 
*c  sot  It  is  atnnzuij  how  many  rnislakes  even  oui  most  popiilai 
tutliors  have  maUe. 
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Ambiguity. 
You  suppose  him  younger  than  I. 

1  his  may  mean,  either  that  }-om  svippnsp  hira  yoiirgrr  thnn 
i-n,  or  ihiit  you  suppose  hira  to  be  youngei  than  I  suppose  him 


Parmenio  had  served  with  creat  fidelily, 
L'iii'ip,  the  fallier  of  Alexander,  as  well  as 
iimseif,  for  whom  he  first  opened  the  way  into 
.'vsia. 


Here  we  are  apt  tosuflMKe  tlie  word  hiynnelj  re(rrs  v» 
Parmenio,  and  mean|Bifet  Tp  li:id  not  only  sorvcd  Philip, 
•11  he  had  served  hjUtf  ai  the  same  lime.  This  ho\\r'.rr 
■i  not  the  meaning  of  tne  p-.issau'e.  11  we  arrange  ii  thns, 
■e  meaning  will  appear.  "  Parmenio  had  mil  only  served 
'hilip  the  father  of  Alexander  wiih  great  futeliiy.  hut  he  hi.-J 
erved  Alexander  hiTnsdf,  itmi  was  the  first  that  opened  tli«;  way 
)r  him  into  Asia."  k 


Belisarius  was  general  of  all  the  force?  unilrr 
die  emperor  Justinian  llie  First,  a  man  of  rare 
ralour. 

\Mio  was  a  man  of  rare  valour?  The  emnerirr  Jt.ttini.zn 
«-e  should  suppose,  from  the  arran^i-inenl  of  the  wonls  ;  I'lri 
'his  is  not  the  case,  for  it  was  Belisariim.  'Che  sentr-m-e 
ehould  have  stood  thus,  "  Belisanns,  a  in;in  o*"  rare  valour 
vas  general  of  oil  the  forces  under  the  emperor  Justinian  r'n* 
.-'irst." 

Lisias  promised  to  his  father  never  to  al'an- 
ion  his  friends. 

Whether  were  they  his  own  friends  or  his  father's  whom 
'.iiias  promised  never  to  abandon?  If  his  own,  it  should 
e,  Lisias  promised  and  said  to  his  father,  I  will  nevei 
bandon  my  friends.  Jf  his  father's,  it  should  bfl,  Li.sia» 
rimi.sed  and  said  to  his  father,  1  will  never  aijandon  ywt# 
ri«nds 
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J.MPROPEU   EXri.CSSIONS. 

TivtcUxm,  <ir  ihp  r*»i>p»ilion  of  a  ihoufht.  or  wor'i.  alreao* 
Ril!}  e.\iir<'ss:;i!,  is  imj'roper. 


LXaMPLES. 

FiiP  T  tnilfr  'Tttl  of  thf.t  ifiHTi  shall  lie  peace 

Whtn.t'rfr  I  try  t«>  iin;in>ve,  I  t  always  find  I  can  do  it. 

I  saw  1*  III  lirre — I  s;i'A  il  hrrf. 

He  «as  +  i'»  hfreyp<.fri\-A\  when  1  spoke  to  him. 

'live  iw  both  nf  ih'-m  lior.ks— (jlV£  me  buth  those  bOoks.* 

Titf^y  h.itk  mrt — 'I'tu-y  iiif  t..  f§f 

I  linoer  tail  Ui  roiui.  whf.invr  I 
-Vim  m'lsl  rttwi  T  ti<i:k  dwiic<! 

FiTft  of  all  1  shall  SUV  i^n^"'"' 

Hifnrr  I  <!<>  llitl.  (  iri'i- 

He  plii;i^*,i*  d'lvn  iv.' 

KratI  from  here  to  //icr- 

/rf/V  t  up  your'lxuik..     iit-  m 

Ti'.is  wrt-^  ilie  luckiest  ai'fulr;il.<i 

I  ran  afvr  him  a  little  w;iy  : 

1  t:anr.)l  tell  t/'V  tifiy  lir-  <1;(1 
■    L'-arri  +  frnm  hrnce  I"  study  th 

\\  herr  shall  1  l)Cgi  II  t /rnni  wh' 

We  uuist  rlo  t)ii«  Inst  t  r/+  all. 

{  fouml  uolxnly  t  t/«f  fr'<<'  lnin  th^ro. 

Swioke  axcfiutx  +  n;)  into  tiie  clouds. 

Wc  tiiLStily  descrndrd  t  e/jipn  from  the  wountain. 

He  rniy'd  t  w;)  his  aim  to  strike  inc. 

We  wt-re  +  miilunUi/  fri«'ii<!iy  to  eiich  other. 

ImiioiiM  +  rt'T  he  your  conxtaul  slmly  lo  do  eoo<l. 

An  >ooii  IIS  I  awoke  I  rune  t  «;i  aad  dressed  iii>st;lf. 

I  jcav*  town  \u  lue  t  latltr  end  of  July. 


mier  again, 
thrrs. 
retiinied  t  back  t  again. 


it'Tcs  diligently, 
'ad. 
rtce  t  therefore,  I  say. 


.^  A  void  the  following  inJgnr  jihrasrs : — Brhoof,  behest,  fell  10 
wiirh.,  »-hur*«vitha!l,  <iuoi)i  he.  dj  away,  lori'^  winded,  i-halke«i 
(Pit,  )>ii(i  nut.  must  iicfd.s,  {.'ot  rid  of,  handed  down,  self-same, 

fell  lutW.  that's  your  sort,  tip  liiin  the  wink,  [lilehcd  upon. 

imti^ent  matler  l»  a  dclcstalile  phr;4.<<e. Suhjecl. 


*  T\if  onri)  itiimediairly  ajler  tkie  dagger  ic  lo  be  omiliti,  3BCi  I9t 

'-    -JfMTlluoU* 

-  i  4«M.  II  liiu  wiaun  lixs  (hem  Ih  hik  hand. 
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IMPROPER    EXPRCSSIOiXS. 


My  e\'ery  hope,  shmild  be 

Frequent  opportunity. 

U'ho  finds  him  in  money  ? 

^fe  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

No  less  \han  fifty  persons. 

'Che  two  first  steps  are  new 

All  over  the  country. 

f'e  that  as  it  will. 

ALiout  two  years  baek. 

He  was  to  come  as  this  day. 

They  retreated  back. 

't  lays  en  the  talile. 

(  turned  them  topsy  turvy. 

1  catch'd  it. 

How  does  thee  do  ? 

'llvcrseer  over  his  h<l 

d|)posite  the  church. 

Piovi.sions  were  (lienly. 

i  new  pair  of  jrloves.        ^^ 

\  yoimg  beautiful  woinal^^ 

Where  do  you  come  from 

Where  are  you  goin^? 

/■"or  such  another  fault.  ; 

Of  consequence. 

Having  m.;  considered  it. 

I  had  rather  not. 

I'd  as  lief. 

For  good  and  all. 

This  here  house,  said  I. 

Wliere  is  it?  says  1,  to  him. 

1  propose  to  visit  them. 

He  spoke  contcmiitiMy  of  ine. 

h  is  apparent. 

In  its  priinarj'  sense. 

I  heard  tiiem  pro  6i  con. 

I  an't  hungry. 

1  want  a  scissors. 

4  new  pair  of  shoes. 

saw  liim  some  ten  years  ago. 
•  met  in  with  him. 
The  subject  matter. 
'  add  one  more  reason. 


All  my  hopes. 

Frequent  ojijinrtunkina. 

Who  finds  him  money  ? 

He  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

KoffwcT  than  fifty  persoiu 

The  fir.it  two  stPjis  are  iks» 

Over  all  tlie  country. 

Be  that  as  it  may. 

About  two  years  n^o. 

He  wius  to  come  this  day. 

TI.ey  retreated. 

It  lies  on  the  table. 

I  oiitr.sil  them. 

1  cnuiiht  it. 

n<nv  dust  fhnii  do? 

Overseer  o/'his  house. 

Oi.;)osite  lu  the  chi:roh. 

Provisions  were  plentiful. 

A  pair  iifnew  gloves. 

A  bcaiiiiful  young  woman. 

M'/iiwi'  do  you  come  ? 

Wi'/:'lhir  are  you  iToin^  ? 

War  another  such  fatilt. 

^!!(ms<T|uently. 

Kot  having  considered  it. 

I  iroi.hl  rather  not. 

1  wo'.iid  as  .lo'iii. 

Tofrdly  anil  completely. 

This  house.  ■<>'ii<J  I. 

vv  iit-ir,  i»  it  ?  said  I,  to  him. 

\ jiuTjiiixe  to  visit  them. 

lie  spoke  aintemptunusbj  i>(  i» 

It  is  ohvinun. 

In  its  primitive  sevi 

1  heard  hmh  s;ij3. 

I  ntn  f,»t  hungry. 

I  want  a  pair  ©/"scissors. 

A  pair  nf  ntiu  shoes. 

I  saw  him  ten  years  ago 

1  virt  with  liim. 

The  subject. 

I  add  one  reaiion  mor*. 
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niTROPKR   EXPRESSIONS. 
*>(.  ^iiM  TnhiA  h-.tv.-  niir.y  cdHiiw-rs  are  in  .lob  ? — rememt-^r. 
H:>  |i'i!)lic  (•liiinicVor  is  untleiiiiili'e — tinexcepiionabte. 
Viif  wool  is  cheaper ; — LiiJi.  llic  cloth  is  as  dear  as  eror— omil /A< 

J.1  !n>Hi  places. 
1  i.»y  j;HJnc(i  five  shillings  ;hfl  fuccp  Ijy  it — apiece. 
!;  :8  i.ot  worth  a  sixjjerift:' — sixpence. 
A  iirH.T  conceived  in  the  tbilowin?  v.onLs — erprejued. 
\ic  IS  .mioh  (lit}icuitc<l — nf  a  /ois.  puzzled. 
He  l»enaved  in  u  ver>-  ir^nMemanny  manner — gentleman-likt. 
I'Ik-  [loor  Ijov  was  il!-gni<lrii — iV.'-i.sfti. 
I"VieTe  w  as  n  jreat  many  p.')inj)an\ — rnuch  company. 
He  has  been  misfortimatc — unforirtnate. 
\  monien'iious  circumstance — momento'.:^ 
\'ou  will  some  day  repent  it — one  day  repent  ofh. 
Sclerals  were  of  that  opinion — .Several,  i.  e.  several  persons 
Me  djd  it  'n  an  overly  manner — in  a  careless. 
tie  does  evei/  thing  pointedly — exactly. 
An  honest  like  man — A  tall  good-looking  man. 
\t  the  expiry  of  his  lease — expiration. 
If  i  hatl  ever  so  much  in  my  offer — choice. 
Have  you  anv  wwrd  to  your  hrother? — message. 
The  cock  is  a  noisy  beast — fowl. 
Arc  )-ou  acquaint  with  him? — acquainted. 
Were  you  crying  on  me  .' — rnlttng. 

Direct  j-our  letters  to  me  at  Mr.  B.'s,  Edingburgh — Addresi 
He  and  I  never  cast  out — never  quarrel. 
He  took  a  fever — was  seized  with  a  fever. 
He  was  lost  in  the  river — drowned  (if  tne  body  was  got.) 
That  militates  against  your  douirine — tperates. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken — If  I  mistake  not. 

Yita  may  lay  your  account  with  op{)Osition — Vou  may  expecL 
He  pn)|>oscs  to  buy  an  estate — purposes 
He  [ile:id  his  own  cause — pleaded. 
Have  ye  plenished  your  house  ? — famished. 
I  shall  notice  a  few  |i:irliculars — mention. 
I  lliink  much  shame — /  am  much  asnamrd. 
UiU  1  he!|i  you  to  a  bit  of  lioef  ? — Shall. 
Vhry  warcil  their  money  to  advap»5t;»— 'W  out 
W;ll  »p  »«e  you  nrxt  wi-ek  '  —  Shall. 
"JiTe  ttiliiliM  lot!'.!  to  -ee  liiin — S'le  limsi  to  see  him. 
•I  '•   "-il  lu.i!  h  Wiif'i'  —  'l  '"•  mo'  uinth  much. 
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Ti*    <,  ying  to  the  school?— ?oscAoo/.(to  and  pull  berries — patlirr 

Bj  has  got  the  cold — a  cold. 

Say  the  grace — Say  grace. 

I  cannot  go  Die  day — to-div. 

A  foursijuare  table — A  square  tah 

He  IS  cnpple — lame. 

Get  ray  big  coat — great  coat. 

Hard  fish — Dried  fsh. 

A  novel  fasnion — nem 

He  is  ton  precipitant — hasty. 

Roasted  cheese — Toasilcd. 

I  dinna  ken — /  don't  knoa. 

Sweet  biittei — Fresh. 

1  liave  a  sor'*  head— /ieod-ocA<!. 

A  stupendu  JUS  work — atttpcndout.  She  turned  sick — g^ev>- 

\tremend'«nis  work — tr emend uu^.'SU'.  is  tmiied  tall — ^rmen. 


Pull  roses — Pluck  or  gather 

To  liarry  a  nest — roi. 

He  begins  to  make  rich — grom 

.Mask  the  tea — Infuse. 

I  « :is  niahreateJ— j7?  used. 

He  mants  much — stammers 

1  see'il  liim  yesterday — saiv. 

A  house  to  let — to  be  let. — K.p.Sfi.d 

Did  you  tell  upon  hini — iitf»nr.. 

(;o;iie  here — hither. 

A  boiis<;  to  sell — tohes»ld. — K.p.&8 

1  kiiowed  that — knew. 

That  dress  sets  her — became. 


I  got  timo'4S  notice — timtly. 

A  summp.'s  day — summer  day. 

An  oldis'.  Iziiy—eldtrhj. 

A  few  broth — Some.'' 

I  havp  notliing  ado — ta  d« 

Ass  uiiik — A.>s's. 

Take  a  drink— i/rai/^A/. 

A  pair  of  partridges — A  brace. 

Six  horse — horses. 

A  milk  cow — milch. 

Send  me  a  swatch — paltr.  n. 

He  lays  in  bed  till  mi\e— lies. 


Tins  here  boy — This  bny. 
)'.  is  cijiiaUy  t  ho  same— /J  is  the  sav  • 
It  is  split  new — ^mte. 
That  there  m:'.n — TImI  man 
What  prrtty  it  is  I — Jliwi. 
His  is  far  nna»er-r-mu«A. 
Tlial"s  ivo  pi«f;silile — Tiot. 
I  shall  go  the  uioni — to-mtrrott 
'  I  asked  at  him — asked  him. 
Is  your  papa  in? — inthitu 
He  was  married  on — tc. 
Coine  in  to  t!ie  fire — nc«i«r 


I  mind  none  of  them  things — tAoJe.Take  out  your  glass — ojf. 

Give  me  them  books — these. 

Close  the  door — shut. 

Let  him  be — o.'<i;ie 

Call  for  James— on,— ^  1!2,  i.f 

Chap  louder — Knock. 

\  find  no  pain— /ce/. 

I  mean  to  sUMinionj — nwimon. 

AVil!  I  heir  youf— .Shall. 

Shall  James  cum*  ajam  I  — Will. 

Hn  liaii  a  liniiirr  leg — «  uooJcn. 

aC  ;  »n;ry — /  cm  imt. 
rha.    hitre  liousn — '1'ht.t  knv.^e 


I  find  no  fault  to  Wwft—in. 
Clirese  and  bread-  Bread  aid  (ht$s» 
Milk  and  bread— Brcarf  and  mtih 
Tak»  lent — Take  tare. 
Cornu,  say  away — Ctvu,  pra^ttd. 
Oil  bidding — lie  oi>eJia»t. 
He  IS  a  widovY — mdowtr. 
Ha  slops  Ihurc—slai/s,  ii?e«>/j.K-^  « 
Shall  ility  rituni  soon  ' — Will. 
Will  \\t  g)  h»>me  now  ? — shslL 
Hi-  mi.\giiuli^s  his  hiiok — «iJk:j« 
lU  don't  do  It  \\K]\—dtHis  »»!. 


*  Broth  i«  Hlvfavs  .tin 
All,  lo  |>rui«rr«  k  l»r  ; 
lUttOd  urilU  .tftil. 


•  ■//■w- — I'ltiKlrrtd   lw»f    IS    i9^«l    tfrnttMi-d    wrtk 

l«w  aJavA.     .^4/;  lMr«l   :.»  VmK  ftmrvciy  su»- 
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Adi,uio7ial  Rcmar/ts  under  the  4th  Rule  of  Syntus 

1 .  When  and  is  understood,  the  verb  must  b** 
Oiural ;  as,  VV'isJom,  happiness,  (aisd)  virtue,  dwell 
v*il!i  ihe  golden  mediocrity. 

Simie  iliink,  that  when  two  siniiular  nouns, 
f.oupled  with  and,  are  nearly  the  same  in  meaning, 
.iM  verb  ninv  be  singular ;  as,  'iVanquilliiy  and 
;>eace  dwt'lh  there.  Ignorance  and  neuiijience  //«.* 
orodiiced  ihis  fflcci.  'Iliis,  however,  is  improper; 
tor  >.ranquillitif  and  pcdre.  are  two  nouns  or  names 
and  two  make  a  jihirnl ;  therefore  the  vtrh  shoid^ 
be  puirai. 

2.  'i'wo  orn)i>re  singular  nouns  couplt-d  wiih  and 
require  a  ver!)  in  ihe  sin<^uiar  number,  when  the) 
denote  onlv  oup  pers(iii  or  ihinjT  ;  as,  Tliat  abU 
sclioiar  and  critic  //c/.v  been  emineniiy  usefui. 

V,.  i\I;iny  writers  use  a  plural  noun  after  the  2n« 
of  two  numerical  adj(;ctsves  ;  thus,  'J'he  lirst  an< 
second  jxtii^/s  are  torn.  This  1  think  improper: 
it  should  rather  be,  The  fust  and  second  pfige,  i.  e 
the  first  page  and  the  second  page  are  torn  : — are, 
perhaps  ;  because  independently  of  art<l,  they  are 

both  in  a  torn  stale. Generation,  hour,  and  ward 

are  singular  in   Exodus  xx,  5.  .Malt,  xx,  5.  Acts 
xii,  10. 

And  and  Not. 

4.  When  not  is  joined  to  rt/jJ.the  ncfj-itivc  clause 
forms  a  parenthesis,  and  does  not  alTectthe  con- 
struction of  ihe  other  clause  or  clauses  ;  therefore, 
the  verb  in  the  following  and  simil.ir  sentences 
should  lie  singular.  Genuine  j)iely,  and  not  great 
riches,  makes  adeaih-bcd  easy  ;  i.e.  Genuine  piety 
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makes  a  death-bed  easy,  and  great  riches  do  ncr 
makr  ii.  easy.  Her  prudence,  not  her  possession* 
renden  her  an  object  of  desire. 

Every,  And. 

5.  When  the  nouns  coupled  with  ana  ^re  qua 
lified  by  the  distributive  every,  the  verb  '■•hould  b« 
singular ;  as,  Everv  man  and  woman  v^s  aston 
ished  at  her  fortitude.      Every  boy  anu  girl  wa. 
taug'it  to  read. — See  Rule  27lh. 

With  and  And. 

6.  When  a  singular  noun  has  a  clause  oined  V' 
it  by  with,  it  is  often  ditiicult  to  deiermme  -vhethe 
the  verb  should  be  singular  or  plural,  espe-  ially  a 
our  most  reputable  authors  use  sometimes  'he  on 
and  sometimes  the  other:  for  example, som''  woul- 
saj',  My  uncle,  with  his  son,  vas  in  town  -'estei 
day.  Others  would  say,  ?vly  uncle,  with  h*  son 
were  in  town  yesterday. 

If  we  take  the  sense  for  our  cruide,  and  n'»thiii« 
else  can  gtiide  us  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  S"  evi 
dent  that  the  verb  should  be  plural ;  for  both  -^nch 
and  son  axe  the  joint  subjects  of  our  aflirmi*'.  wn 
and  declared  to  be  both  in  the  same  state. 

When  we  perceive  from  the  sense, that  the  iinm 
before  With  is  eocclusively  the  real  subject,  then  \he 
verb  should  be  singular ;  thus,  Christ,  with  histh'-ee 
chosen  disciples,  icas  transfigured  on  the  moi'nt 
Here  the  verb  is  singular,  because  we  know  that 
none  hut  Christ  was  transfigured;  the  disciples  were 
not  yV/n(/ associates  u'iihhim;  they  were  mere  spec- 
tators. There  seems  to  be  an  ellipsis  in  such  sen- 
tences as  this,  which,  if  supplied  in  the  present 
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would  run  thus  :  Clirist,  (who  was  atteiulod)  with 
fiis  thiee  cliosen  disciplt-s.  was  transfigured  on 
ihe  mount. 

iMr.Murrav.however,  thinks  that  \he  veri>  should 
be  .s/7ioular  in  the  follouiuj;;  anil  similar  seniences. 
*  Prcsperitv,  with  humilitv.  renders  its  possessors 
tridv  amiable."  "The  side  A,  with  the  sides  B  and 
(■,  cornj.'oses  the  triangle."  In  my  opinion,  on  the 
contrary,  the  verb  should  he  plural.  For,  in  the 
firs!  sentence, it  is  not  asserted  iliat  prosperity  alone 
renders  its  ])Ossess.ir  trulv  aminhlr-.  bui  prosperity 
and  humility  umlcd,  and  ('()-o|)eraiiii;j  to  produce 
an  eli'ect  in  \\\i\\T  joint  state,  wiiich  tiiev  were  in- 
capable of  achieviii(>  in  their  individual  cai^acily. 

If  true,  as  .Vir.  Murray  says,  thai  "  the  side  A" 
in  the  second  sentence,  is  the  true  nominative  to 
the  verb,  then  it  follows,  of  course,  thai  tiie  two 
sides,  V>  and  C,  have  no  agency  or  no  share  in 
forming  the  triangle,  and  consequently  that  the  side 
A  alone  composes  the  iriannle.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  one  side  cannot  form  a  trian<ile  or  three- 
sided  fijiure,  and  that  the  sides  B  and  C  are  as 
much  concerned  in  formin;;  the  trianole  as  lh« 
side  A,  and  ilnirefore  the  verb  should  be  plural. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  give  the 
two  following  general  rules. 

1 .  That  wherever  the  noun  or  pronoun  aftc 
With  exists,  acts,  or  snilers  jouitli/  witii  the  sin- 
gular nominative  hrfure  if,  the  verb  siiould  be  plu- 
ral; as,  "  She  with  her  sisters  are  vt-ell."  "  His 
purse,  with  its  contents,  vxre  abstracted  from  his 
pocket."  "'J'he  general  with  his  men  «'er*?  taken 
pnsoners."  In  these  sentences  the  verb  [?, plural, 
Berause  the  words  after  With  are  as  much  the 
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subject  of  discourse  as  the  words  before  it, — her 
sisters  were  icell  as  well  as  she ;  the  contents,  as 
well  as  the  purse,  were  abstracted  ;  and  the  men, 
as  well  as  the  creneral,  were  taken  prisoners.  It, 
iu  the  first  example,  we  say, — is  well,  then  the 
meaning  will  be,  she  is  well  when  in. compan// 
with  her  sisters  ;  and  the  idea  that  her  sisters  are 
well,  will  be  entirely  excluded. 

2.  When  tlie  noun  after  icith  is  a  mere  involun- 
tary or  inanimate  instrument,  the  verb  should  btj 
singular;  as,  The  Captain  with  his  men  catcJies 
poor  Africans  and  sells  them  for  slaves.  The 
Squire  with  his  hoiuids  kills  a  fox.  Here  the  verl 
is  singular,  because  the  men  and  hounds  are  no" 
joint  agents  with  the  Captain  and  Squire  ;  thcv 
are  as  much  the  mere  instrnments  in  their  hands 
as  the  gun  and  pen  in  the  hands  of  He  and  She 
in  the  followinir  sentences.  He  with  his  gim 
shoots  a  hare.      She  with  her  pen  writes  a  letter. 

Of  the  Articles,  ii:Uh  several  Adjectives. 

A  or  the  is  prefixed  only  to  the  first  of  several 
adjectives  qualifvin'i  one  noun  ;  as,  A  meek  and  holy 
man :  but  the  article  should  be  repeated,  before 
each  adjective,  when  each  adjective  relates  to  a  ge- 
Reric  word  applicable  to  every  one  of  the  adjectives. 
For  example,  "  The  black  and  white  cows  were 
sold  yesterday  ;  th«  red  will  be  sold  to-morrow." 

Here  cows  is  the  generic  word,  applicable  to 
each  of  the  adjectives,  black,  white,  and  red,  but  for 
want  of  the  before  xcMte,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  the  black  and  white  cows  mean  only  one  sort, 
which  are  speckled  with  spots  of  black  and 
white ;  and  if  this  is  our  meaning,  the  sentence 
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8  right ;  but  if  we  mean  two  difTerenl  sorts,  ihe 
one  all  black  and  the  other  all  while,  we  should 
insert  the  article  before  both  ;  and  say,  The  black 
and  the  white  cows,  i.  e.  The  black  cows  and  tlui 
v\  liiie  cows  were  sold. 

Some  think  this  distinction  of  little  importance  ; 
»iiJ  It  is  really  seldom  attended  to  even  by  good 
writers;  bnt  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary;  a! 
though  in  others  there  cannot,  from  tlie  nature  04 
the  thing,  be  any  mistake.  In  the  following  sen- 
tence, for  instance,  the  repetition  of  the  before 
horned  is  not  necessary.  aUhoush  i'  would  be 
proper.  "  The  hnld  and  horned  cows  were  sold 
last  week."  HtTC  the'-e  caii  be  no  riiis.Hke,  twn 
sorts  were  s<jld  ;  for  a  cow  caimot  be  baid  and 
borned  too. 

The  same  reniark  may  be  made  respectii-ig  the 
Demonstrative  pronouns  that  has  been  made  re 
specting  the  articles ;  as,  "  That  great  and  good 
man,"  means  only  one  man  :  but  that  great  and 
that  good  man  would  mean  two  men  ;  the  one  a 
great  man,  the  o'.her  a  good. 

They — Those. 

They  stands  for  a  noun  already  introduced,  and 
should  never  be  used  till  the  noun  be  mentioned. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  points  out  a  noun  not  pre- 
viously introduced,  bur  greneraliy  understood.  It  is 
improper  therefore  f.o  say.  They  who  tell  lies  are 
never  esteemed.  They  that  are  truly  good  must 
bt>  nappy.  We  should  say.  Those  who  tell  lies, 
and  those  that  are  truly  good ;  because  we  are 
ooinfin!^  out  a  particular  class  of  persons,  and  no^ 
refeinng  to  nouns  previouslv  introduced.  A  uoui 
K  ' 
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when  not  expressed  afier  this,  that,  these,  and  thus 
is  always  usderslood. 

Another — One — Every. 

Another  corresponds  to  one  ;  but  not  to  some  nor 
lo  every.  Thus,  "  Handed  down  Irom  every  writc^r 
of  verses  to  another,"  should  he,  fium  one  writer 
of  verses  to  another.  '*  At  so?ne  hour  or  anotlier,^" 
should  be,  At  so?nc  hour  or  other. 

One  is  often  used  in  familiar  phrases  (like  on  in 
French)  for  we  or  anv  one  of  us  indiscriniinatelv  : 
thus,  One  is  often  more  influenced  i)y  example 
than  !)y  precept.  The  verb  and  pronoun  with 
which  on'!  asjrees  should  lie  singular.  Thus,  If 
one  take  a  wrong  method  at  first,  it  will  lead  therK 
astray  :  should  be,  it  will  lead  one  as'ray,  or,  it  wiii 
lead  hi/n  astray. 

That  ."!id  Those 

It  is  improper  to  applv  that  and  those  to  thinir? 
tireserit  or  jiisl  inentiam.d,.  Thus.  "'J'liey  camioi 
be  separated  from  the  su{)iect  which  follows  ;  and 
(or  that  reason,"  etc. ;  should  he, and  for  thi^-  rea^on, 
&.C.  "  Those  sentences  which  we  have  at  present 
beibre  us  ;"'  should  be,  These,  or,  I'hc  sentences 
V  liich  we  have,  6lc. 

As  jolloics.  as  appears. 
As  is  often  used  as  a  Personal  or  Relative  pro 
noun,  and  in  h(»th  numbers,  and  in  these  cases  it 
should  be  construed  as  a  pronoun  :  as,  "  His  words 
were  as  follow,'^  that  is.  His  words  were  those 
which  follow.  Here  as  is  plural,  because  words, 
its  antecedent,  is  plural.  His  description  was  as 
folloros.  Here  as  is  .cin^ntar,  because  description, 
its  antecedent,  is  sinsrukir  ;  that  ia,  His  description 
was  thi.^  mhich  foliov.s. 
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This  account  of  as,  llioiiirh  in  unison  ^vith  Dr 
Cromhie's,  is  at  variance  with  .iiaf  of  Dr. Campbell 
and  Mr.  Murray.  They  explain  trie  toiiowing;  sen- 
tences thus  : "  The  arguments  advanceu  were  nearly 
as  follows ;"  "The  positions  were  as  appears  in- 
controvertible." 'I'hat  is,  say  they,  "  as  it  follows,'" 
•*  as  tt  appears."  What  ii  ?  The  thing.  What 
thinjT  ? — //,  or  thing,  cannot  relate  to  arguments, 
for  arguments  is  plural,  and  must  have  a  plural 
pronoun  and  verb.  Take  the  ordinary  method  of 
rtmlintr  out  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  bv  askinii  a 
question  with  the  verb,  and  the  true  nominative 
will  be  ihe  answer :  Thus,  What  follows  ?  and  the 
answer  is,  'l"he  arguments  follow.  It  must  be 
obvious,  then,  that  it  cannot  be  sulistituted  for 
argumrnts,  and  that  as  is  equal  to  tko.'^c  icfiich, 
and  that  the  verb  is  not,  impersonal,  but  the  third 
jterson  plural,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  lohich, 
the  last  half  of  as.  In  thtt  second  example,  as  ap- 
pe<trs  is  a  mere  parenthesis,  and  does  not  relate 
to  po.iifions  at  all  ,  but  still  the  as  is  a  pronoun. 
Thus,  The  positions,  it  appears,  were  incontro- 
vertible. 

They  say,  however,  if  we  use  suck  beforn  as,  the 
verb  is  no  longer  unper.sonal.  but  agrees  with  its 
nominative  in  the  /i/wra/ number  ;  as,  '■  The  riro-ii- 
ments  advanced  were  nearly  such  a.s  folio ir.''  "  The 
posiiions  wf-re  such  as  appear  incontrovertible.'* 
This  is,  if  possible,  a  greater  mistake  than  the 
forriipr  ;  for  what  has  such  to  do  with  tlie  following 
verb?  Such  means  of  that  kind,  and  expresses  the 
quality  of  the  noun  repeated,  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  verb  at  all.  Therefore  the  construction 
must  be  the  same  with  such  that  it  is  with  as   t  jyi 
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this  difference  in  meaninsr,  thnt  when  siich  as  is 
used,  we  mean  of  that  kind  whicii  follows. 

When  we  say,  "His  arguments  are  asfaltoir,^ 
we  mean  those  arguments  which  follow  are  vt^r 
batim  the  very  sa)ne  that  he  used;  but  when  we 
say,  "  His  arguments  were  such  as  follow,"  we 
convey  the  idea,  that  the  arguments  which  follow 
aje  not  the  very  same  that  he  used  ;  but  that  ihey 
are  only  of  the  same  nature  or  hin<l. 

Their  position,  however,  tliai  the  verb  should  be 
plural,  can  be  made  out  bv  a  circumlocution,  thus  : 
*  His  arguments  wert;  tu^arlv  such  arguments  as 
those  which  follow  arc.-"  I)ut  this  very  solittion 
would  show  the  error  into  which  they  have  fallen 
in  such  phrases  as,  us  fu/lotos,  as  appears,  for  they 
will  not  adn)it  of  similar  Solutions.  We  caimot 
say,  "  His  arguments  are  nearly  as  the  avgunients 
v.  liich  folluics  IS.''* 

This  rnroiis,  <.j-c 

The  word  means  in  the  singidar  nimiber,  and  the 
phrases.  By  this  means,  By  that  means,  are  used 
by  our  best  and  most  correct  writers,  when  they 
denote  instrumentality  ;  as.  By  means  of  death,  &c. 
By  that  means  he  preserves  his  superiority  — Ad- 
dison. 

Good  writers  use  the  noun  mean  in  the  singular 
number,  only  to  denote  mediocrity,  middle  state, 
(tc.  as.  This  is  a  wzi?«ft  between  the  two  extremes. 

This  means  and  that  means,  should  be  used  only 
when  they  refer  to  what  is  singular ;  these  ineans. 


*  Addison  and  Steele  liaveused  a  plural  I'cri wheretl\c  antpcedcnt 
•o  as  is  plural.  See  Talller,  No.  G2,  104.— Spert.  No.  il3.  Dr. 
r^ampliell.  in  bis  I'liilosoijliy  of  Rlipforic,  vol.  ii,  p.  7,  has  mistakm 
tiu!  -.onsii  uctioii  of  these  piirases. 
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when  tliey  refer  to  what  is  singular ;  th^sc  means 
and  thuse  7neans,  when  they  respect  plurals  ;  as, 
He  lived  temperately,  and  by  this  means  preserved 
his  lieallh  The  scholars  were  attentive,  indiis- 
trious,  and  obedient  to  iheir  tutors ;  and  by  thest 
means  acquired  knowledge. 

Aniends. 

Amends  is  used  in  the  same  manner  z?,  means; 
as,  Peace  of  mind  is  an  honourable  amends  for  the 
sacrifices  of  interest.  In  return,  he  received  tht? 
Uianks  of  his  employers,  and  the  present  of  a  large 
estate  :  these  were  ample  amends  for  all  his  labours 

lull),  in. 

hito  is  used  after  a  verb  of  motion  :  and  ml, 
when  motion  or  rest  in  a  place  is  signified  ;  as, 
They  cast  him  into  a  pit ;   I  walk  tJi  the  paric 

.So  and  such. 

When  we  refer  to  the  .species  or  nature  of  a  thJr>g, 
tJie  word  such  is  pniperiy  applied  ;  as,  Such  a  tem- 
per is  seldom  foimd  ;  but  when  degree  is  signified. 
we  use  tlie  word  so  ;  as,  So  bad  a  temper  i«  sel- 
dom found. 

Disappointed  of,  disappointed  in. 

We  are  disappointed  of  xi  thing,  when  we  do  not 
fjcl  it,  and  disappointed  in  it  when  we  have  it,  and 
find  .hat  it  dixjs  not  answer  our  expectations  ;  as, 
\Vc  are  often  disappointed  in  things,  which,  befoie 
possession,  promise.d  much  enjovment.  I  haye 
fretpienily  desired  their  company,  but  have  liitherto 
been  disappoinlcil  o^that  pli.'asure. 
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Taste  of,  and  taste  for. 

A  taste  o/"a  thing,  implies  actual  cnjoytnrnt  sf 
t  ;  but  a  taste  for  it,  implits  only  a  cnpacitv  foi 
fcfljnymenl ;  as,  When  v/e  have  had  a  true  taste  oj 
jhe  pleasures  of  virtue,  we  can  have  no  relishytr 
(hose  of  vice.  He  had  a  taste  for  such  studies, 
and  pursued  them  earnestly. 

The  Novunalive  and  tlie  Verb. 

When  the  nominative  case  has  no  personal  tense 
of  a  verb,  but  is  put  before  a  participle,  inde'pen- 
dent  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  called  the  case 
absolute;  as,  Sfiayne  being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost; 
him  destroyed  ;  /////?  descending  ;  hun  ord\"  exceiH- 
ed  ; — him,  in  all  tli^se  places,  should  be  he. 

Every  verb,  except  in  tne  infinitive  mood  or  the 
participle,  ought  to  have  a  nomina/ive  case,  either 
expressed  or  implied;  as,  Arise,  let  us  go  hence  ; 
that  is.  Arise  yc. 

Every  norntnativt  case  should  belong  to  snm« 
weri, cither  expressed  or  implied,  as  ;  To  whom  thus 
Adam,  i.  e.  spoke.  In  the  following  sentence,  the 
word  virtun  is  Irft  by  itself,  without  any  verb  with 
which  it  might  agree.  "Virtue,  however  it  may  be 
neglected  for  a  time,  men  are  so  cons,tituted,  as  ulti- 
mately to  acknowledire  and  respect  genuine  merit :" 
it  should  be,  However  mvcli.  virtue  may  be  neLdfcct- 
ed,  &c.  The  senteiice  may  be  made  more  olegaiU 
by  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  words  :  thus, 
Such  is  the  constitution  o^^  men,  that  virtue,  how evei 
much  It  may  be  neglected  for  a  time,  irill  ultimately 
be  acknowledged  and  respected. — See  Rule  XIX 

The  nomioitiv*  i»  commonly  placed  before  tt.9 
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verb  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  put  after  it,  or  between 
the  auxiliary  and  the  A^erb. — See  Parsing,  No.  e. 

Them  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of 
these  or  thuse ;  as,  Give  me  them  books*,  for  those 
books,  or  these  books. 

What  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  that ;  as. 
They  will  never  believe  but  what  I  have  been  to 
blame  ;  it  should  be — but  that  I  have  been,  &;c. 

Which  is  often  improperly  used  for  that ,  thus 
After  iihich  lime,  should  be,  After  that  time. 

Which  is  ap[)lied  to  collective  nouns  composed  of 
men  ;  as,  The  court  of  Sparin  which;  the  company 
whic^,  &-C. 

l]7//r//,  and' not  ir/fc,  should  be  used  after  tha 
name  of  a  person  used  merely  as  a  word ;  as.  The 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ivho  was  but  another 
name  for  prudence  and  economy  ;  it  should  be, 
*«hich  was  but  another,  or,  whose  name  was,  &c. 

It  is  and  i'  was  are  often  used  in  plural  constru*- 
tion  ,  as,  It  is  they  that  are  the  real  authors  // 
was  the  heretics  that  first  began  to  rail,  &c. — Thc^ 
are  the  real  authors.  The  heretics  lirsl  began,  &-c., 
would  perhaps  i)e  more  elegant. 

The  neuter  pronoun  it  is  frequently  joined  to  a 
noun  or  pronoun  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gen- 
der ;  as,  ft  was  /;    Ic  was  the  man. 

Adjectives,  in  many  cases,  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  noun-*,  even  by  words  which 
modify  their  meaning;  thus,  A  large  enough 
number;  A  di.stinct  enough  manner;  should  be, 
A  numberlarge  eiioua;h  ;  A  mannerdistinctenough. 
The  adjerfive  is  frequently  placed  aft/r  the  noun 
which  it  qualities  ;  as,  Goodnosa  divine ;  Alexan- 
der the  Great. 
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All  is  sometimes  em.phaticaMy  put  after  a  nuii 
f.er  of  particulars  comprehoitded  under  it;  as. 
\;iibiiion,  interest,  honour,  a/,'  these  concurred. 

Never  generally  precedes  the  verb  ;  as,  I  nrvej 
saw  him  :  but  when  an  auxiliary  is  used,  never  mav 
be  placed  either  between  it  and  the  verb,  or  before 
both;  as, He  was  n^vcr  seen,or,I]e  never  was  seen 

The  present  participle  is  frequently  introduced 
without  any  obvious  reference  to  any  noun  or  p-o- 
noun  ;  as.  Generally  spcu'ting,  he  behaves  well. 
GrctJitinff  his  story  to  betrue,&.c.  A  pronoun  is  per- 
Qaps  understood  ;  as,  ITe  speaking ;   tV^e  granting. 

Sometimes  a  neuter  verb  governs  an  objective, 
when  the  noun  is  of  the  same  import  v.'ith  the  verb ; 
thus,  to  dream  a  dream  ;  to  run  a  race.  Some- 
times the  noun  after  a  neuter  verb  is  governed  by 
a  preposition  understood  ;  as,  He  lay  six  hours  in 
bed,  i.  e.  during  si.v  hours. 

The  same  verbs  are  sometimes  used  as  atttve, 
and  sometimes  as  neuter,  according  to  the  sense  ; 
hus-  Think,  in  the  phrase,  "  Think  on  me,"  is  a 
neuter  verb;  but  it  is  active  in  the  phrase,  "  Charity 
thinketh  no  evil." 

It  is  improper  to  change  the  form  of  the  second 
and  third  person  singular  of  the  auxilaries  in  the 
compound  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  thus,  If 
thou  have  done  thy  duty.  Unless  he  have  brough* 
money.  If  thou //a(i  studied  more  diligently.  Un 
less  thou  shall  go  to-day.  If  thou  rcill  grant  nv 
request,  &c.,  should  be.  If  thou  hast  done  tViy  duty 
IJidess  he  has  brought.  If  thou  hadst  studied 
Unless  thou  shult  go,  &c. 
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It  .s  improper  to  wry  the  second  person  singular 
in  the  past  subjcinclive.  (except  tlie  verb  to  be;) 
tliiis,  If  thou  came  not  in,  lime,  <fcc.  If  thou  did 
not  submit,  &:c.,  should  he.  If  thou  earnest  not  in 
lime  ;   If  thou  didst  not  submit. 

The  foUowinu;  phrases,  selected  irom  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  strii-lly  grammatical. 

//'thou  knewest  the  gift.  If  thou  didst  receive 
it.  If  thou  Ji  ad  st  known,  //"thou  vnlt  save  Israel. 
Though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea.  That  thou  mayst 
be  feared.  We  also  prop-.-rly  say,  //"thou  mayst 
mightst,  couJdst,  wuali!\t,  or  shouldst  love. 


OF  CAPITALS. 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  book,  or  any  other 
piece  of  writing,  must  be^iii  with  a  capital  letter. 

2.  The  first  word  after  a  period,  and  the  answer 
o  a  question,  must  begin,  &c. 

3.  Proper  names,  that  is,  names  of  persons, 
places,  ships,  &:c. 

4.  The  pronoun  /,  and  the  interjection  0,  are 
<^rilten  in  capitals. 

5.  The  first  word  of  every  line  in  poetry. 

6.  The  appellations  of  the  Deity ,  as,  God,  Most 
rli'ih.  Arc. 

7.  .Vdjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of 
places  ;  as,  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  &c. 

8.  The  first  word  of  a  quotation,  introduced 
after  a  colon  ;  as,  Alwavs  remember  tliis  ancient 
naxim  ;  "ifnoM,' thyself." 

9.  Common  nouns  when  personified  ;  as,  Como, 
gentle  Spring. 
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Directions   for    Superscriptions,    and    Forms    of 
Address  to  Persons  of  every  Rank* 

To  the  Kind's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, — Sire,  or  May  it 

pleiise  your  Majesty. — Conclude  a  petition   or  speech 

with,  Your  Majesty's  most  Loyal  and  Dutiful  Subject. 
To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, — Madam,  or  May 

it  please  your  Majesty. 
To  hi?  Royal  Highness,  Frederick,  Duke  of  York, — Ma^ 

it  please  your  Royal  Highness. 
To  liis  Royal  Hig-hness  the  Duke  of  Kent, — May  it  please 

your  Royal  Highness. 
la  die  same  manner  address  every  other  of  the  Royal  Fa- 

mWy,  male  or  female. 
NOBILITY.— To  his  Grace  the  Duke    of ,  ^ —My 

Lord  Duke,  Your  Grace,  or  May  it  please  your  Grace. 
To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of , — My  Lord  Mar. 

quis.  Your  Lordship. 
To  the  Rig-ht  Honourable Earl  of , — My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship. 
To  the  Risht  Honourable  Lord  Viscount , — My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship. 
To  the  Riifht  Honourable  Baron  , — My  Lord,  May  it 

please  your  Lordship. 
The  wives  of  Noblemen  have  the  same  titles  with  their 

husbands,  thus : 
To  b.er  Grace  the  Dutchess  of , — 3Iay  it  please  your 

Grure. 
To  the  Ri^'ht  Honourable  Lady  Ann  Rose, — 3Iy  Lady, 

May  it  please  your  Ladyship. 
The  tiile=  of  Lord  and  Ris^ht  Honourable  are  given  to  all 

the  sons  of  Dukes  and  Marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sona 

of  Earls ;  and  the  title  of  Lady  and  Right  Honourable 

to  a!!  their  daughters.     The  younger  sons  of  Earls  are 

all  Honourable  and  Esquires. 


*  The  supe^scrivtion,  or  what  is  put  on  tlie  ouUide  of  iptter,  Is 
printed  m  Rr-iuan  cnaracters,  and  begins  wuti  To.  Tiie  terms  of  nd 
iress  used  either  in  oeg-tnning  a  letier,  a  petition,  or  verba!  address 
are  printed  in  Ilnhr  letters  iinmediateh  after  the  snpersrnption. 

♦  The  bhnkt  are  to  be  filled  up  with  tlie  real  name  and  titit;. 
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ki^ht  Hojiourabie  is  dtie  to  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Burnns,  an» 
ID  all  the  members  of  his  Majpsiy's  Most*  Hoiioiirahle  Priv) 
Council — To  the  Lord  .Mayor  of  Lnmlmi,  York,  and  Dubur 
and  to  the  Ijord  Provost  of  R'litibutf>n,  diirin;;  riie  time  the" 
are  in  njfice — To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  (';>mmons — Tt 
the  Li>ids  C"'onim;ssioncrs  of  the  Treasury,  AtlininJiy.  Trade, 
and  Plantations,  (Sic. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  adihessed  tlius.  To  the  Riirht  HoiiouniWe 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  of 
Ureal  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  asscmlded,— My 
tiorils,  May  it  plnise  your  Lnrilships. 

The  House  of  C(>minons  is  addressed  thus,  To  the  II<snoi!rabl»» 
tlie  Knights,  Citizpns.  and  I3uri:es>es  of  t!ie  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irel;infl  in  Parliament  asscmlilcd, —  Gen- 
tlemen, Mny  it  pleosf^  ynir  Honours. 

The  sons  of  Viscoutits  and  iJaions  are  styled  Hononia!)le  and 
Ksquires  ;  and  their  dauKli!' rs  have  their  letters  addressed 
tiiiis,  To  the  Honourable  AHss  or  Mrs.  D.  B. 

The  king's  commi.ssion  confers  the  title  of  Honourable  on  any 
gentleman  in  a  place  of  honour  or  trust ;  such  as  tlie  Conv- 
missioners  of  Excise,  His  Majesty's  Customs,  Board  of  Con- 
trol, &c. — Admirals  of  the  Navy — Generals,  Liouieii^ntGe- 
nerals,  and  Colonels  in  the  Army. 

K.\\  Noblemen,  or  men  of  title  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  use  their 
title  by  right,  such  as  honourable,  before  ihcir  title  of  rank  such 
as  cnjttain,  &c.,  thus,  the  Honourable  Captain  James  James 
of  the Sir,   i'our  Honour. 

Uowmruble  is  due  also  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company — the  Governors  and  Deputy  Governors  nf  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  title  Exr.dlmicy  is  given  to  all  Ambassadors,  Plc'i;i]Milcn- 
tiaries.  Governors  in  foreign  co'.'.ntries,  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant, and  to  the  Lords  Justiues  of  the  Kingdom  of  irchmiL — 
Address  such  thus  : 

To  liis  E.\cellency  Sir Bart,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Kq 

▼oy  Extr;ii)rdinary,and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Hcrce, 
—  Yoar  Excellency,  May  it  please  your  Excellency. 

*  The  Privy  Counsellors,  taken  collectively,  are  styiod  his  Majsa* 
«5  I  Mott  Honotirable  Privy  Council 
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"'he  title,  Rif^ht  Worshipfxd,  is  given  to  the  Sheriffs,  Aldeiioen 
and  Recorder  of  London  ;  and  Worshipful  to  tlie  Aldemiei 
and  Recorders  of  other  Corporations,  and  to  Tustices  of  tin- 
Peace  in  England, — Sir,  Yoxir  Worship. 

^e  Clergy  are  all  styled  Reverend,  except  the  Archbishops  am*- 
Bishops,  who  have  something  additional ;  thus,  — 

'"o  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburs' ;  or,  To  the  Most 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  Charles,  Lord  Archbisuo])  of  Can- 
terbury,— My  Lord,  Your  Grace. 

■*••  the  Right  Rrverend  Father  in  God,  John,  LorJ  Bishop  o) 

,  My  Lord.   Your  Lordship. 

«  .  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.,  Dean  of ,  .Sir    To  thp  Rer. 

Mr.  Desk. ;  or.  To  the  Rev.  John  Desk.* 

'•Ve  general  address  to  Clergymen  is,  Sir,  and  when  written  to, 
Reverend  Sir  — Deans  and  Archdeacons  are  usually  styled 
Very  Reverend,  and  called  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Archdeacon, 

>-»drcss  the  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  thus  ;  To 
me  Very  Rev.  Dr.  B.,  Principal  of  the  Unii'crsity  of  Edinburgh, 
— Doctor :  when  written  to,  Vfry  lit  v.  Doctor.  The  otlier 
rrofessors  thus  :  To  Dr.  D.  R.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  E. — Doctor.  If  a  Clergyman,  say,  'I'o  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  M.,  Professor  of,  &c. — Reverend  Doctor. 

*-l»ose  who  are  not  Drs  are  styled  E.'^quire,  but  not  Mr.  loo  • 
iniis,  To  J.  P.,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Universif* 
•jf  Edinbuigh, — .S'(V.  If  he  has  a  literarj-  title,  it  may  be  added  , 
thus,  To  J.  P.,  Esq  ,  A.  M.,  Professor  of,  &c. 

•Magistrates,  Barristers  at  Law  or  Advocates,  and  Members  ot 
Parliament,  viz.  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (these  last  hare 
M.  P.  after  Esq.,)  and  all  gentlemen  in  independent  circum- 
stances, arc  styled  Esqnire,  and  their  wives  ^Irs. 

*  It  seems  to  be  tinsettled  whether  Mr.  should  be  used  after  Revt- 
end  or  not.  In  my  opinion  it  should  ;  because  it  g^ives  a  clergyman 
.Js  own  hmorary  title  over  and  above  the  cominou  one.  May  we 
.lOt  use  the  Rev.  Mr.  as  well  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  ?  Besides,  we  do  not 
Alway.s  recollect  whether  hi.s  name  is  James  or  Mm,  &c.  Mr.,  in  such 
t  case,  would  lonk  better  on  ihe  back  of  a  letter  than  a  long  ill-drawn 

lash,  thus,  Thejicv. Desk.     In  short,  Mr.  is  used  by  our  best 

writers  alter  Reverend,  but  not  uniforuily.  Tlio  words  To  the,  not 
•eing  necessary  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  are  seldo,..  used  ;  but  in  ad- 
lressiii;<  il  in  the  insirle.  left  li.ind  corner,  at  tlie  bottom,  thuy  ara 
fener.allv  used.     In  addressing  bills  they  are  nece^sary 
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Punctuation  is  the  art  of  pointing  written  com- 
position in  svch  a  manner  as  may  naturally  lead 
to  its  proper  meaning,  construction,  and  delivery. 

Of  the  Comma. 
Rule  I. 

A  simple  sentence  in  jreneral  requires  only  a 
full  stop  at  the  end  ;  as,  True  politeness  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart. 

Rule  II. 

The  simple  members  of  a  conipouml  ser**>nce 
are  separated  by  a  comma  ;  as,  Crafty  men  con. 
temn  studies,  .simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise 
men  use  ihcm.  He  studies  diligently,  and  make« 
great  progress. 

Rule  HI. 

The  persons  in  a  direct  address  are  separated 
t'rom  the  rest  of  tiie  ^;enience  by  commas  ;  as, 
My  son,  give  me  thine  heart.  Colonel,  Your  most 
obedient.  I  thank  you,  sir.  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  my  friends,  lor  your  kindness. 

Rule  IV. 

Two  words  of  the  same  part  of  speech,  whelboi 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  participles,  or  adverbs 
do  not  admit  of  a  comma  between  them,  when 
coupled  with  a  conjunction  ;  as,  James  and  John 
are  good.  She  is  wise  and  virtuous.  Religion 
expands  and  elevates  the  mind.  By  being  ad 
mired  and  flattered,  she  became  vain.  Cicero 
spoke  forcibly  and  fluently.  When  the  conjune- 
aon  is  suppressed,  a  comma  is  inserted  in  its 
place  ;  as,  He  was  a  plain,  honest  man. 
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Of  the  Coimna. 

Rule  V. 

Three  or  more  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  par 

ticiph  s,  or  adverbs,   are   separated  by  commas: 

as,   The  sun,  the   moon,  and  the  stars,  are   the 

glory  of  nature. 

When  words  follow  in  pairs,  there  is  a  comma 
Detween  each  pair;  as.  Trulh  is  lair  and  artless, 
linsple  and  sincere,  uiiiform  and  constant. 

Rule  VI. 
All  phrases  or  explanatory  sentences,  v.'hether 
in  the  heginninsf,  middle,  or  end  of  a  simple  sen- 
tence, are  separated  i'rom  it  bv  commas  ;  as,  To 
confess  the  truth,  I  was  in  fatdt.  His  father  dy- 
ing, he  succeeded  to  the  estate  The  king,  ap- 
proving the  plan,  put  it  into  execution.  Paul, 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  eminent  for  liis 
zeal  and  knowledge.  George  the  Th'rd,  king  of 
Great  Britain.  I  have  seen  the  emperor,  as  he 
was  called.     In  short,  he  was  a  great  man. 

RrjLE  VII. 
The  verb  tn  be,  followed  by  an  adjective,  or  an 
infinitive  with  atljuncts,  is  generally  preceded  by 
a  cojuma  ;  as,  To  be  diligently  employed  in  the 
pprlbniiance  of  real  dutv,  is  honourable.  One  of 
the  noblest  of  the  Cbrisiiari  virtues,  is  to  love  our 
enemies.* 

Rule  VIII. 
A  comma  is  used  between  the  two  parts  of  a 
sentence  that  has  its  natural  order  inverted  ;  as 
Hun  til  at  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye. 

*  Some  insert  a  comma  botli  before  and  after  liie  verb  to  he  when 
is  near  the  middle  c{  a  long  sentonre,  becanse  the  pronvtmation  re 
quires  it .  but  that  ih  a  b;nl  reason  ;  lor  pausoa  and  points  are   Jttei 
«l  vananto. 
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Of  the  Comma. 

Rule  IX. 

Any  rnmarknble  expression  resembling  a  quo 
tation  or  a  command,  is  preceded  by  a  comma 
as.  There  is  much  truth  in  'Im  proverb    Withou. 
pains  no  gains.     I  say  unto  all,   vVjtch. 

Ktjlk  X. 

Relative  pronouns  ar'mit  of  a  comma  before 
them  in  some  cms^^s,  and  in  some  not. 

When  {several  words  ronie  between  the  rela- 
tive and  its  antectdent,*  a  cuinma  is  inserted  ; 
but  not  in  other  ruses  ;  as,  'i'iiere  is  no  charm  in 
the  femah;  sex,  vhirli  can  s'inpiy  the  place  of  vir- 
tue. It  is  hi!)our  only  vhirh  -.lives  the  relish  to 
pleasure.  The  first  hruuti/  of  style  is  propriety, 
without  which  all  ornanient  is  puerile  and  super- 
fluous. It  is  barl'arous  to  injure  {hose  from  wham 
we  have  received  a  Kiuduess. 

Rui.K    \1. 

A  comma  is  ofirn  inserted  where  a  verb  is 
understood,  and  particuiarlv  bi^fore  not,  hut,  and 
though,  in  such  cases  as  the  following;  as,  John 
has  acquired  much  knowledi^e  ;  his  brother,  (has 
acquired)  little.  A  man  ougbt  to  obey  reason 
not  appetite.  He  was  a  great  poet,  but  a  bad 
man.     The  sun  is  up,  though  he  is  not  visible. 

A  comma  is  someliuies  inserted  between  the 
two  members  of  a  long  sentence  connected  by 
comparatives  ;  as.  Belter  is  little  with  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  than  great  treasure  and  trouble 
therewith.     As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  he. 

♦  That  is,  when  the  relafive  clause  is  merely  ciplanatary,  thf  r«.'«- 
Hre  is  preceded  hry  a  comma. 
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Of 


the  Comma. 
Rule  XII. 


It  has  been  staled,  in  Rule  VI.,  that  explana- 
tory words  and  phrases,  such  as  perfectly,  indeed 
doubtless,  formerly,  in  fne,  &c.,  should  be  sepa. 
rated  from  the  context  by  a  comma. 

Many  adverbs,  however,  and  even  phrases, 
when  they  are  considered  of  little  importance, 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence by  commas  ;  as.  Be  ye  therefore  perfect. 
Peradventure  ten  shall  be  found  there.  All  things 
indeed  are  pure.  Doubtless  thou  art  our  father. 
They  were  formertif  very  .studious.  He  vvas  at 
last  convinced  of  liis  error.  Be  not  ye  therefore 
partakers  with  t'lu-m.  Nevertheless  ihe  poor  man's 
wisdom  is  di^K|)i.spd.  Aiiilfr  is  i>i  a  ma?iner  like 
madness.  At  Imgtli  some  pity  warmed  the  niLi>- 
ter's  breast. 

These  twclvp  nil>'s  rfssx-'.-ling  thr  pnsiiion  of  the  comma,  in 
elude  everj'  ihiu'j,  it  i.--  iiri'sunicd,  to  be  t'oiiiHl  in  the  more  r.'.nre- 
reus  rUies  of  hui:er  voiuiiies.  But  it  is  inipossihle  to  mukerht  o 
perfect.  For,-"  In  many  instaiiees  the  employment  or  cini.ss;&p 
of  a  comma,  (Ifj/rnds  ;ipon  the  length  or  the  shortness  of  a  clause  ; 
the  presence  or  iilisence  of  adjuncts ;  the  importance  or  no«- 
nnportance  of  the  .sentiment.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  punctiKi- 
lion,  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  is  extremely  arbitrary  ;  man; 
omitting  some  of  the  usual  commas  when  no  error  in  sense,  »j 
m  consti-uction,  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  omission.  Good  sens* 
and  attentive  observation  are  more  likely  to  regulate  this  subjeci 
than  any  mechanical  directions. 

The  best  general  nile  is,  to  point  in  such  a  manner  as  to  roak« 
the  sense  cvidtnt. 

in7  No  exercises  have  been  subjoined  to  the  RuJes  on  punctuntion 
because  none  ran  be  given  e(iual  to  those  the  pupi!  can  prescribe  for 
;>!!r.self.  After  lie  lias  learned  the  Rules,  let  him  transcribe  a  piece 
from  any  good  author,  oniilting  the  points  and  capitals  .  and  then, 
having  pointed  his  manuscript,  and  restored  the  capitals,  let  hira 
rwjiiparc  his  own  punctuation  with  the  auMior'si. 
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Of  the  Semicolon 

'Hie  semicolon  is  used  to  sopaiate  two  moni- 
bcrs  of  a  sentence  less  depondcint  on  each  other 
viian  those  separated  by  the  coriima. 

.Sometimes  the  two  mcmbo/s  have  a  mutual 
dependence  on  one  another,  hoth  in  sense  arut 
.syntax  ,  sometimes  the  preceding  member  mrfkes 
:<)mj;!ete  sense  of  itself,  and  only  the  lohowiiio 
me  is  dependent;  and  sometimes  huiti  seem  to 
■ie  iiidepeiideiit. 

EXAMPLES 

As   coals  are    ui  burnin'j;   ivvaU,    ai«d  wood  to 
kfc  ;    so   is  a  content ious    p^an    to  kinrlle  strife. 
As  a  roaring  lion  and  a  rauoini»  bear;    so  is  a 
wicked  ruler  over  tlie  poor  people.     Mercy  ami 
truih  preserve  the  kinj^- ;    and  his  throne  is  uj)- 
held   by   mercy.      He  tiial  loveih  pleasure  shah 
ho  a  poor  man  ;  he  that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shal 
not  be  rich.     PhJl()so|)hy  asserts,  that  Nature  is 
nnlimited  in  her  operations  ;    that  she  has  inex 
haiistible  stores  in  reserve  ;  that  knowledjje  will 
always  be  progressive  ;    and  that  all  future  gen- 
erations will    continue    to  make  discoveries,  ui 
which  we  have  not  the  least  idea. 

The  semicolon  is  sometimes  employed  to  sep- 
arate simple  members  in  which  even  no  commas 
occur  :  thus,  The  pride  of  wealth  is  contemptible  ; 
ihe  pride  of  learning  is  pitiable  ;  the  pride  of 
dignity  is  ridiculous;  and  the  ])ride  of  bigotry  is 
insupportable. 

In  every  one  of  these  members  tlic  construction  and  sense  are 
oniplete  ;  and  a  period  mi(;hl  have  been  ust'd  instead  of  the  scinicw- 
on  ;  which  is  preferred  merely  because  the  sentences  are  shofl  antf 
oini  a  climax. 
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Of  the  Colon. 

The  colon  is  used  when  the  preceding  part  ot 
the  sentence  is  conifilete  in  sense  and  construe 
liot!  ;  and  the  following  part  is  some  remark 
naturally  arising  from  it,  and  depending  on  it  in 
sense,  though  not  in  construction  ;  as,  Study  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  thinking :  no  study  is  more 
important. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  before  an  example 
or  a  quotation  ;  as.  The  Scriptures  give  us  an 
amiable  representation  of  the  Deity  in  these 
words :  God  is  love.  He  was  often  heard  to 
say  :  1  have  done  with  the  world,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  leave  it. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  where  the  sense  is 
complete  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  next  begins 
with  a  conjunction  understood ;  as.  Do  not  flatter 
yourselves  with  the  hop.e  of  perfect  happiness 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world.  Had  the 
conjunction  for  been  expressed,  a  semicolon 
would  have  been  used  ;  thus,  Do  not  flatter  your- 
selves with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness  ;  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  vt'orld. 

The  colon  is  generally  used  when  the  conjunc- 
tion is  understood ;  and  the  semicolon,  when  the 
conjunction  is  expressed. 

Note.  This  obrfervation  has  not  always  been  attended  to  in  point 
mg  the  Psalms  and  so;(ie  iunls  of  the  Liturg:y  In  them,  a  colon  is 
often  used  merely  to  divide  the  verse,  it  would  sccni,  into  two 
parts,  to  suit  a  particular  species  of  church-music  called  chanting ; 
»£,  "  My  tonjfiie  is  the  pen  :  of  a  ready  writer."  In  reading,  a  ca!su-- 
ral  pause,  in  such  a  place  as  this,  is  enough.  In  the  Psalms,  and  often 
in  the  Provsrbs.  the  colon  iruii't  bo  read  like  a  semicolon,  or  evenliw 
&  eoituna  itccuiduiy:  to  the  sc<ue 
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Of  the  Period. 

When  a  sentence  is  complete  in  construction 
*od  sense,  it  is  marked  with  a  period  ;  as,  Jesus 
wept. 

A  period  is  sometimes  admitted  between  sen- 
tences connected  by  such  words  as  hut,  and, 
tor,  therefore,  hence,  &c.  Example  :  And  he  arose 
and  came  to  his  father.  Bid  when  he  was  yet  a 
great  way  ofl',  &c. 

All  abbreviations  end  with  y^  period ;  as,  A.  D 

Of  vtli^r  Characters  used  in  Composition. 

Interrngalion  (7)  is  used  wlifiii  a  question  is  asked. 

Admiration  (!)  or  ErrUimatxoH,  is  used  to  express  any  sudden  emotion 

01'  Uie  rniiid. 
I'arcnthesis  (  )  is  used  to  enclose  some  neressary  remark  in  the  body 

oi  another  sentence  :  conmias  are  now  used  instead  of  Pi 

renlheses. 
A.poslrephr  "\  is  used  in  place  of  a  letter  left  out ;  as,  lov^l  for  loved 
Caret  (a)  is  used  to  siiow  that  some  word  is  either  omitted  or  inter 

hiiod. 
Hi/pJiCH  (-)  is  used  at  the  rnd  of  a  linr.  l<i  show  that  the  rest  of  the 

word  IS  at  thi>  l>e^>:iniii<>[  «(  the  next  line.    It  also  connects 

compound  woiUs;  as.  Tea-pot. 
Sfctitn  (♦)  IS  used  to  divide  a  discourse  or  chapter  into  portions. 
Parogntfili  (V)  is  used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  new  suhjecl. 
^:rotl:hcts  [  J.or  Brackels,are  used  to  enclose  a  wf)rd  or  sentence  whi'  L 

is  to  be  explained  iii  a  noic.  or  ihe  explanation  itself,  or  l« 

correct  a  uuslake,  or  sup|;ly  some  uchciency. 
Quo^ation  ("  ")  is  used  lo  show  that  a  passage  is  quoted  in  the  au 

tlior'»  words. 
Ind».  (iry)  IS  used  to  point  out  any  thing  remarkable. 
,,         )  IS  used  to  connect  words  which  h:ive  one  common  term,  or 
tract  I      three  lines  in  poetry,  having  the  *o«i«rhyme,called  a!  iplet 

ffltip.tisi )is  used  when  some  letters  are  omitted;  as,K-g  fi.i  King. 

At.ule  accent  ()  Is  used  to  denole  a  s^or/  syllable  ;  the  (»raiie  V)  si  long 
Bieve  (■)  marks  a  s/mrl  "     .vel  or  syllable,  and  the  dash  (-)  a  long. 
U)Qeresis{")  is  used  to  divide  a  diphthong  into  two  syllables:  as. aerial. 
Asterisk  C)  —Obei    *  ('>  —   hnuHe  dagger  (J)  —  and   Parallels  (f) 

with  small  le  'tr   ami  tgum,  reler  to  some  note  on  the  mar- 
gin, or  at  the  Ijol  om  ••!  the  page. 
;♦'•)  Two  or  thrre  asiensks  deiioio  the  omission  of  some  letters  'a 

some  bold  or  mdclicaie  c.vpiessioii. 
tf*jA  ( )  IS  used   lo  denote  ihriiptiiess — «  slgnifiranl   pauso — a)i 

niifixpi'rted  iiiTi  111  ihc  scii!iiii«-iit — c>r  that  tlieyi»-,tf  clauko  u 

eammvn  lu  all  Ihu  resl.  d»  in  </iu  J'.i'iMlion  ol  a  Oinh, 
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ABliREV 

/,'ihn. 

Ante  Clirisliim' 

A.C. 

Aniuiii  Baccalaureus 

A.B. 

A    IMO    IJOIIIIIII 

A,  I). 

.ArUuiii  Magislor 

A.M. 

Anno  Mundi 

A.M 

Ante  Meridiem 

A.M. 

Anno  Uibis  Conditx- 

A.U  C 

Baccalaureus  Divinitatis 

B.D 

Ciisl.os  Privati  Sigilli 

C.P  V 

Custos  Sigilli 

C.S. 

Doctor  Div-jnilatis 

D.D 

Exempli  f;r:iri:t 

e.?. 

Regi.-e  Societatis  Socius 

R.S.o 

Regiac  Societatis  Antioua 

-R.S.^  S 

riorum  Socius 

Georgms  Ues 

G  R. 

1(1  est 

i.e. 

Jesus  Ilominiim  Sa'vator  .).II  S. 

l.fgum  Doctor 

l.J,.U. 

Messieurs  {French,) 

Messrs. 

\!ediciii:e  Doctor 

M.n. 

\temona!  Sacrum 

M.S. 

\ota  Bene 

N.B. 

Post  MeridJeiu 

I'M. 

Post  Srriptuiii 

PS. 

I'ltiino 

Ull. 

Et  Cscttra 

ic. 

A.  Answer.  Alexander 

I,.C.J. 

Accl.      Acc<uint 

Kilt. 

Bart.        BaroiK' 

K.G. 

B;>.          Bisliop 

K.n. 

r.iipt.      Captain 

K.C.B. 

Col.         Colonel 

K.C. 

(•).          Creditor 

K.I'. 

l>r.          Debtor.  Doctor 

K.T 

lATlO.VS. 

Englisk. 
Before  Christ 

Bachelor  o)  Arts  (often  B.  A  ) 
In  tlie  year  of  our  Lord 
Master  of  Arts 
In  llie  year  of  the  world 
In  llie  forenoon 

111  the  year  after  the  building  of  tJs* 
B.ic.lielor  of  Divinity   [city — Ron;* 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 
Keeper  of  the  Seal 
l>octor  of  Divinity 
For  example 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
S. Fellow  o{  the  Royal  Society  of  An 
tiquarics 
George  the  King 
Tha»  >.•• 

.lesiis  tl.e  Saviour  of  Men 
Doct<.r  M  Laws 
Geui'e.ntn 
Doctor  of  Me^if 'ne 
Sacred  to  Hit-  Memory  (or  S..M.) 
Note  well ;  Take  iftice 
In  the  afternoon 

Postscript,  something  ■wrtltan  »(tM 
La^t  (month) 
And  the  rest ;  and  so  forth 


Do.  or  Ditto.  The  same.  MS. 
Vi/..t       Namely  MSS. 

Q.  QuestKm, Queen  N.S. 

R.N.  Ro\al  Navy  U.S. 

Esq.        E.sqiure  JP- 


Lord  Chief  Justice 

Knight 

Kniijht  of  the  Garter 

Knight  of  the  Bath 

Kill.  Commander  of  the  Bati' 

Knt.  of  the  Crescent 

Knight  of  St.  Patrick 

Knight  of  the  This'.ie 

Manuscript 

Manuscripts 

N<  w  Style 

Old  Stvle 

J'i«lice  of  the  Peace. 


m  *  The  h'ltin  of  these  abhreviations  >  i  -s-<r»cd,  nqj  to  he  pot  by  hean 
but  lo  sh<iw  iheclyriio|oi;\  otiheKiig.  . 'i  o  'TplaiiLfor  instaiire.how 
P  .\1.  comes  to  meuH  alluiiiousi.  Ac.  •  -  ♦  ii.<lilrar.led  for  mJrlicel 
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PROSODY. 

Prosudy  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  teaches  the 
true  pronunciation  of  words;  coinprismg  Accent, 
Quantity,  Emphasis,  Pause  and  Tone,  and  the 
measure  of  Verses. 

Accent  is  the  laying  of  a  greater  force  on  one  syllable  of  a 
word  than  on  another  ;  as,  SnrmounC 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  that  time  which  is  occupied 
in  pronouncing  it.  CJuaniity  is  either  long  or  short  j  as, 
Consvime. 

Emphasis  is  a  remaikable  stress  laid  upon  certain  words  in  a 
sentence,  to  distinguish  tlipm  from  the  rest,  by  making  the  mean- 
ing more  ajjparent ;  as,  Apply  yourself  more  to  ac^uirr  kjiowleJije 
tliuji  to  show  \l.* 

A  pause  is  either  a  total  cessation  or  a  short  suspension  of  the 
Toice,  during  a  perocptil)le  space  of  time  ;  as,  Re;i(lin;:-in^kes  a 
&iLl  man  ;  conference — a  ready-man  ;  and  writing — an  exact- 
man. 

Tone  is  a  particular  modulation  or  inflection  of  the  voice, 
suited  to  the  sense ;  as.  How  bright  these  glorious  spirits 
•ttiue  't 

Versification. 

Ptose  is  iansniase  not  restrained  to  harmonic  sounds,  or  to  a 
let  i»uml>er  of  syllables. 

Verse  nr  Poetry  is  lansuage  rc.strutncd  to  a  certain  number  of 
long  and  short  syllables  In  every  line. 

Verse  is  of  two  kinds ;  nariiply.  Rhyme  and  Blnnk  verse. 
When  the  last  syllable  of  every  two  lints  hiis  the  .same  sound, 

*  Emjihatit  should  be  made  rather  by  svspenihng  the  voice  a  little 
r//er  ihe  emphatic  wnrd.  tlian  hv  slril<in]|»  ■.(  verv  fornhly.  which  it 
Jita^reealile  lo  a  good  e.ir.  A  very  >h'>rt  cause  bcfori?  it  wduU  ren- 
der It  slill  more  emplialical ;  a.s,  Reaiiiiig  makes  a— full — man. 

t  Accent  and  qunnttty  respect  the  pronunciation  of  words  ,  emphatw 
•nd  pau.-e  the  nieaiung  of  tlie  sentenco  ;  wiiile  tone  refers  to  lliu  feel- 
Ui{  %  ol  the  speaker. 
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rt  IS  called  rhyme  ;   but,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  catle* 
blank  verse. 

Feet*  are  the  paits  into  which  a  verse  is  divided,  to  see 
whether  it  has  its  just  number  of  syllables  or  not. 

Scanning  is  the  measuring  or  dividing  of  a  versef  into  tlas 
several  feet  oi  which  it  is  composed. 

.All  feet  consist  either  of  two  or  three  syllables,  and  are  re 
ducible  to  eight  kinds  ;  four  of  two  syllables,  and  four  of  vhrce, 
as  follow : — 


Dissyllables. 
A  trochee  ;  as,  lovety.J 
An  iambus  ;  became. 
A  spondee  ;  vain  rniin. 
A  pyrrAic  ;  on  a  (bank.) 


Trissyllables. 
A  dactyle  ;  as,  probabl)-. 
An  amphibracA  ;  domestic. 
An  anapaest ;  misimprove. 
A  tribracA  :  (com)lortably. 


The  feet  in  most  common  use  are,  Iambic,   TrocAaic,   »ai 
A.nap8estic. 

Iambic  Measure. 

Iambic  measure  is  adapted  to  serious  subjects,  and  couqiriseB 
verses  of  several  kinds  ;  such  as, 

1.   Of  four  syllables,  or  two  feet ;  as. 

With  rav-ish'd  ears. 
The  Mon-arch  hears. 

/(  tometimes  has  an  additional  short  syllable,  making  what  u 
called  a  double  ending  ;  as, 

Upon-a  moun-toin, 
Beslde-a  foun-<ain. 


*  So  called  from  the  resemblance  which  the  movement  of  the 
tongue  in  reacLng  verse,  bears  to  the  motion  of  the  feet  in  walking 

t  A  single  line  is  called  a  verse.  In  rhyme  two  lines  are  called  a 
couplet ;  and  three  ending  with  the  same  sound  a  triplet. 

t  The  marks  over  the  vowels  show  that  a  Trochee  consists  of  a  long 
and  a  short  syllable,  and  the  Iambic  of  a  short  and  a  long,  JiC. 

IHT'In  scanning  ver.";es,  every  acc«nf erf  syllable  is  called  a/on^  sylla- 
ble ;  even  allhough  the  sound  of  the  vowel  in  pronunciation  be  short 
Thus  the  first  .syllable  in  rav-ish'd  is  in  scanning  called  a  long  -syll.iblp, 
although  the  vowel  a  is  short.  By  long  then  is  meant  an  aeceniiA 
•yliMe  ;  and  by  short,  an  unaccented  syllable. 
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2.    Of  three  iambics,  or  six  syllables  :  as. 

Aloft  -  In  aw-fiil  state. 
The  god-like  hero  sat, 
Our  hearts-no  I6ng-er  laii  —guish.         An  additional 

8^'lable , 

3    0/ eight  syllables,  or  four  iambic  feet ;  as. 

And  may  -  at  last  -  my  wea-ry  age, 
P'Ind  out  -  the  peace-ful  hOr-mltage. 

4.   Uf  ten  syllables,  or  five  feet ;  called  hexameter,  heroic,  or  tr4gu 
verses  ;  as, 

Th<  itars  -  shall  fade  -  away-lhS  sun-himself 
Grow  dim  -  with  age,  -  and  na-ture  sink  -  In  years. 

Somrtimes  the  last  line  of  a  couplet  is  stretched  out  to  tjoelve  sylla- 
bles, or  six  ftet,  and  then  it  is  called  an  Alexandrine  verse  ;  as. 

For  thee  -  thd  land  -  In  fra-granl  flow'rs  -  Is  drcst ; 
For  tliee  -  the  6-cean   sinjlcs,  -  and    ^snloolhes  -  hSr  wa»'y 
breast. 

i    Of  vertes  containing  alternately  four  and  three  feet  ,   this  is  the 
Measure  commonly  used  in  psalms  and  hymns  ;  as, 

LSt  siiints  -  below,  -  with  sweet  -  accord, 

Unite  -  with  those  -  above. 
In  so  -  lemn  lays,  to  praise  -  their  king 

And  sing  -  his  dy-Ing  love. 

EJ*  Verses  of  this  kind  wore  anciently  written  in  two  lines, 
•arh  containing  fourteen  syllables. 


Trochaic  Measure. 


VtuH  meuiure  is  quick  and  lively,  and  comprises  Terses, 

S^me  of  one  trochee  and  a  long  syllable,  and  some  of  two  tv 
■i^M  ;  as, 

Tumult  -  cf  ase,  I  On  the  -  mountains 

Sink  t5  -  Dface  I  By  a  -  fountain. 
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8.   Oi  twufttt  or  two  trochees  u<ilh  an  additional  long  syllable  ;  a* 

In  t!ie  -  (lays  of  -  -  old, 
StOries  -plainly  -  -  told. 

3.  0/  three  trochees,  or  three  and  an  additional  long  sySatde ,   » 

\Mien  our  -  hearts  iire  -  mourning, 
Lovely  -  laslhi^  -  peace  of  -  -  mind, 
Sweet  lie  -  light  of  -  human  -  -  kind. 

4.  Of  four  trochees,  or  eight  syllables  ;  as, 

Now  the  -  dieadfiil  -  tliuniler's  -  roaring  ' 

5.  Of  six  trochees,  or  tujelve  syllables  ;  as. 

On  a  morintain.-stretoh'd  be  -  neath  a-hoary  -  willow 
Lay  a.  -  shepherd-swam,  and-viev\"d  the  -  roarlng-biliow. 

Those  trochaic  measures  that  are  very  uncommon  have  been 
em  i  lied. 

Anapaestic  Measure. 

1.  Of  two  anapaests,  nr  two  and  an  unaccented  syllaide  ;  a* 

But  his  coiir-age  'gan  fail. 
For  no  arts  -  could  avail. 
Or,  Then  his  cour-age  'gan  fail  -  -  him. 
For  no  arts  -  could  avail  -  -  hTm. 

2.  Of  thret  anapaests,  or  jiine  syllables  ;  as, 

0  ye  woods  -  spread  yo\ir  Imtnch-Ss  apace 
To  your  deep-est  recess-gs  I  fiy  ; 

1  'viiuld  hide  -  with  the  l)easts  -  of  the  chiisa 

I  would  vaji-isii  from  ev-ery  eye 

Sometimes  a  syllable  is  retrenchfd  from  the  first  fo(K  "  «/ 

Vf  sliep-hfrds  so  cheer-fiil  and  gay, 
Wli6.se  flocks      ^ver  rare-l68sly  ruank 
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i.   Of  four  anapaests,  or  tuehe  si/llnltes. 

Tis  ll\f  voice  -  of  the  slus-gard  ;  I  hear  -  hTin  complain. 
You  have  wak'd  -  me  too  soon,  -  I  n:fist  sinin-her  ig-Sin. 

Semetitnes  an  additional  short  syllable  is  found  at  the  end  ;  as. 

On  liifi  warm  -  chCek  of  youth,  -  sinlles  itntl  ros-es,  are 
Mend  i»i". 


The  preceding  are  the  diffrrent  kinds  of  the  Principitl*  feel  m 
.heir  more  simple  forms  ;  bnt  they  are  susceptible  of  nummms  va- 
natwtts,  by  mixinf;  them  with  nne  another,  and  uith  the  Sec(jiidrtry 
feet :  the  fullnving  lines  mnij  serve  as  an  example  : — tspoii.  Arnjih., 
if-:.,  apply  only  to  the  first  line. 


Dart. 


Iftn. 


Spon,  Amph. 

T:inP  shakes  -  the  sfahlg  -  tyranny  -  of  thrones,  &C 
V\l,iTe  is  -  tomorrow?  -  In  anolli-f-r  world. 
tine  all  -  ni^ht  long     hfir  ain-oroiis  dOs-<-an'  sung. 
Iniiu  incralile  -  liffore  •  lii'  Alinu'h  tv  s  throne. 
That  on  -  weak  wings  -  from  iar  -  pursues  -  your  flight. 


Figures  of  Speech. 

A  fig^iTe  of  Spfech  is  a  mode  of  spt^aking.  in 
whicli  a  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  utulerstootl  in 
a  sense  difTerent  from  its  most  common  and  libe- 
ral meaning. 

The  principal  Figurrs  nf  Sprech  are, 


Personification, 

Siniile, 

Metaplior, 

Alieurorv, 

Hy-pt;r'l)r)-le, 

Irony, 

Metonymy, 


!Sv-nec'do-ch5, 

.Antitliesis, 

Clima.x, 

Kxclnmat)!  v^. 

Iiiitrri)<faii()n, 

I'uralrpsis, 

Aiio.^iiropho. 


*  Inntlnts.  trochee,  and  anaparsl.  inajr  t'f  deiininilialtfl  prnfcipal  feet 
nfrnuse  pincek  ol  poptry  may  he  wliuMy.  oi  oliirilv  lonucd  ol  ajiv  al 
Uiriii  Tlie  others  may  tic  lerriicil  strunitnry  ><"l  ,  tx-iuuse  lliea 
olirle*  u?e  i.s  ti)  diversity  tlie  iiunitM:r^,  ujm  lo  improve  tlic  /«»o 
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Prosopopoeia,  or  Personification,  is  that  figure  of 
peech  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to 
.^^inimate  objects  ;  as,  The  sea  saw  it  andficd. 

A  simile  expresses  the  resemblance  that  one 
object  bears  to  another  ;  as,  He  shall  be  like  a  Irve. 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water. 

A  metaphor  is  a  simile  without  the  sign  (like, 
or  as,  &c.)  of  comparison  ;  as,  He  shall  be  a  tree 
planted  by,  c^c. 

An  allegory  is  a  continuation  of  several  meta- 
phors, so  connected  in  sense  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
parable  or  fable  ;  thus,  the  people  of  Israel  are 
represented  under  the  ima^je  of  a  vine  ;  Thou 
hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  (^c,  Ps.  Ixxx.  8 
to  17. 

An  hy-per' -bb-lt  is  a  figure  that  represents  things 
as  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse,  than  thev 
really  are  ;  as,  when  David  says  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  They  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they 
were  stronger  than  lions. 

Irony  is  a  figure  by  which  we  mean  quite  the 
contrary  of  what  we  say  ;  as,  when  Elijah  said 
to  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Cry  aloud  for  he  is  a 
god,  <^c. 

A  metonymy  is  a  figure  by  which  we  put  the 
cause  for  the  effect,  or  the  effect  for  the  cause  ; 
as,  when  we  say,  He  reads  Milton ;  we  mean 
Milton's  Works.  Grey  hairs  should  be  respected, 
i.  e.  old  age. 

Synecdoche  is  the  putting  of  a  part  for  the  whole, 
or  the  whole  for  a  part,  a  definite  number  for  an 
indefinite,  &c. ;  as.  The  waves  for  the  sea,  the 
head  for  the  person,  and  ten  thousand  for  any 
great  number.  This  figure  is  nearly  allied  to  me- 
tonymy. 
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Antithesis,  or  contrast,  is  a  figure  by  which  dif- 
l<i-en'.  or  contrary  objects  are  contrasted,  to  make 
them  show  one  another  to  advantage  ;  thus,  Solo 
men  contrasts  the  timidity  of  the  wicked  with  the 
courage  of  the  righteous,  when  he  says,  The 
icicked  Jlee  when  no  man  pursuelk,  but  the  righteous 
ire  hold  as  a  lion. 

*  Climax  is  the  heightening  of  all  the  circum 
itances  of  an  object  or  action,  wliich  we  wish  * 
olace  in  a  strong  light:  as.  Who  shall  separate  it 
from  the  love  of  Christ  1  Shall  tribulation,  or  di 
i-ress,  or  persecution,  or  fa?ni/ie,  or  nakedness,  o 
peril,  or  sword  !  Nay,  cjc. — See  also,  Rom.  viii. 
38,  39. 

Exclamation  is  a  figure  that  is  used  to  express 
»ome  strong  emotion  of  the  mind  ;  as,  Oh  the 
icpth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
nowledge  of  God ! 

Interrogation  is  a  figure  by  whicli  we  express 
•■^e  emotion  of  our  mind,  and  enliven  our  dis- 
'«iurse  by  proposing  questions  :  thus,  JIath  the 
i  ord  said  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  Hath  he 
tpoken  it  1   and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ? 

Paralepsis  or  omission,  is  a  figure  by  which  the 
(ipeaker  pretends  to  conceal  what  he  is  really  de- 
claring and  strongly  enforcing  ;  as,  Iloratius  was 
once  a  very  promising  young  gentleman,  but  in 
orocess  of  time  he  became  so  addicted  to  gaming, 
not  to  mention  his  drunkenness  and  debauchcnj,  that 
ne  soon  exhausted  his  estate  and  ruined  his  con- 
ititution. 

Apostrophe  is  a  turning  ofi*  from  the  subject  to 
vldress  some  other  person  or  thing  ;  as.  Death  is 
*u;allowed  up  in  victory :   0  death  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

*  Climax,  Amplification.  Enumeration  or  Gradation  ' 


in 
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Questions  on  Lite  Text. 


What  IS  En^.isn  flrammar  ? 
Into  liow  mx\\\yj,iiTls\^\i  dii'idedT 
What  iloes  Drlhography  leach  ? 
Wh-it  IS  a  letter.  \-<:.  1 
ftf  v.h^r,  does  Etijmolo^y  treat ' 
llow  many  parts  of  speech  are 
tiiere  ' 

Article. 

V\")iat  IS  an  article  7 

How  many  articles  are  there  1 

Where  is  a  used  ? 

Wliere  is  an  used  ? 

Noun — Number. 

■What  is  a  noun  ? 

How  are  nouns  varied? 

What  IS  number? 

flow  many  numbers  hare  nouns  ? 

IIovv  IS  the  plural  generally  form- 
ed ' 

How  do  nouns  ending  in  ,«,  sh,  ch, 
X,  or  0.  form  the  plura)  ' 

How  do  nouns  in  y  form  the  plu- 
ral? 

How  do  nouns  in/or/e  form  the 
plural  ? 

What  IS  the  plural  of  man,  &c.  1 

Gender. 

What  is  meant  by  gender? 
How  many  genders  are  there' 
What  does  the  masculine  dunote  T 
What  does  the  feminine  denote  / 
What  does  tlie  neutre  denote  ' 
What  !s  the  fenniune  of  hacholor, 
&C.I 

Case. 

What  is  case  ? 

How  many  cases  have  nouns? 

Which  two  are  a'.tke? 

How    is   the  possessive   singular 

formed  < 
How  IS  the  possessive  plural  forni- 
Deciiiio  *-he  word  lady.  [ed  ? 

Adjective. 

What  is  an  adjective? 

How  tnany  degrees  of  comparison 

have  adjectives  '. 
How  is  the  comparative  formed? 
How  is  the  .lupcrlativc  formed  .' 
How  are  dissyllables  in  y  com 

pared  ? 
Compare  the  adjecUve  gsK  I. 


Pronouns. 

Wliat  .«  a  pronoun  7 

Which  is  tlie  pronoun  in  the  sen 

te.iire,  I(e  is  a  good  boy  ? 
How  many  kinds  of  pronouns  are 

there? 
DocliiiR  the  personal  pronoun  /. 
Hocliiie  ihou  backwards,  Ac. 

Relative  Pronouns. 

What  is  a  relative  pronoun  ? 

Wliat  is  the  rel.  in  Ih.e  example  ? 

Which  is  ihe  antecedent? 

Rr-pcat  tlie  relative  pronouns. 

iiechne  who. 

How  IS  who  applied? 

To  what  is  winch  applied  ? 

How  is  that  used  ? 

What  sort  of  a  relative  is  whatf 

Adjective  Pronouns. 

How  rmny  sorts  of  adjccti\>t  pro 

nouns  are  there  ! 
Rr'pi-al  the  pvs.iessivt  pronouns. 
Kt^peat  the  di.\tributive  pronouns 
Repeat  the  diinrnstrative.     ', 
Repeat  the  indefinite. 
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Observations. 

Before  which  of  the  vowels  tx  « 

u,<ci  ' 
Wh..tisacal!«d? 
W!;al  15  the  called  ? 
In  what  sense  is  a  noun  taken 

without  an  article  to  hiiilt  it  1 
Is  a  used  before  nouns  in  both 

niMubers  ? 
How  is  titr  used? 

Nouns. 

How    do    nouns    eiidins;    in    ch, 

sount'mt  k.  form  the  plural .' 
How  i!o  noons  m  »u,  ic,  form 

the  ilural? 
How  do  nouns  ending  in  ff  form 

the  plural  ? 
Reneat  those  nouns  that  do  not 

chanye/or/e  i^'To  vei  m  the  plu 
Wliat    do  you    mean   by  jn-eper 

nouns ' 
Wl;  it  ai'f  common  nouns  ? 
What  are  colhctive  rirMi:s' 
What  do  vou  call  abitrc'^i  nouns  ♦ 
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^       tions  on  the  Text  and  Observations. 
Obs.  Contiiincd.  Verb. 

^I.ftt  do  you  call  vnhal  nouns  ?        Wliat  is  a  verb? 

V\  (111  nouns  are  generally  «n?H/nr'  How    many    ktruis  of   verbs    ai* 

Repeal  some  of  those  nouns  that      Uiere  !     ' 
are  used  only  m  Ihe  plural.  What  does  a  verb  active  expres»1 

Repeal  some  ol  Uio.se  nouns  Ihal  What  does  a  vert  p«j«i'«  express- 
are  uhke  in  both  i\U!nli(:rs.  VS'lial  does  a  verh  neuter  express  I 

Whal  IS  the  sui^ular  of  shccpl         Repeat  the  auxihary  verbs. 

What  gender  is  parent,  &.C.  i  Hnw  is  a  verb  declined' 


Aojcctivcs. 


How  many  moods  liave  verbs? 

Adverb. 


What  does  the  positive  express, 

„'^''-        ,  ,  ,,  ^,     V\n,at  isan  o/Zvcri? 

How  are  adieclivps  of  orw  syllable  ^..„|,e  i|,e  adverbs  In  the  example 

generally  rorn  pared  ?  \V|,a|  ,,art  of  speech  is  the  cener. 

How  are  auieclives  "i  more  thai,      alilv  of  those   words  that  eiuj 

one  syllable  conipaied  '  ,„  /„  ? 


[ow  are  dissyllablf.  ending  with  whal  part  of  speech  are  the  c 

e  final  often  compared  I  ,„,„,„i^  of  ^/,„,  ^,,„^^  ^^  , 

Js  y  always  ^cliangod  n.lo  t  before  .^re  adve-bs  ever  compared  f 

er  itt\<\  est :  When -ASn 'nure  a.i\i\mosl  adieetivM, 

How    are    some  adjectives   com^      and  when  are  Ihev  odrtrdi ; 

pared? 
Do  all  adjectives  adinil  of  coinpa-  ti  •  • 

rison  ?  rrrposition. 

How  are  much  and  man'/  applied  ? 

When  is  the  final  consoiianl  duiitled  '/  ''»'  '•''  »  pyi">sitxon  1 
before  adding  er  and  est  7  '""'  "'^'"V  ''t'Siti  vitU  a  ' 

Itepeal  them. 

■Rr>Iitiv'«.   PrnTirwina  How  niaiiv  hetrin  A'lth  A  ' 

XUiailVe  rrOnotUlS.         Repeat  them.  <tc. 

Wlien  a.'.-  who,  which,  and    trhat  ^^'''•'"  <^<"'  ''"^f  "  preposit.oo  -e. 

callo.i  ,„<rrr<,t-o/tf<'.'?  „;!""'«^/*fj^':  "• 

01  what  nutnber  and  pmon  is  the  ^^  ''?"  ''*.  '"/<""'  »  preposition^  and 

relative?  when  is  it  an  adverb ' 

Adjective  Pronouns.  Conj\inction. 

When  are  his  and  Atr  possessive  What  is  a  conpmctionJ 
pronouns  ?  Ilnw   many  kinds  of  conjuncttoiu 

What    may  former   and    latter   tie       are  there  ' 
called?  Repeal  the  copulative. 

When  IS  that  a  relative  pronoun  !    Repeal  the  disjunctive. 

When  is  that  a  demonstrative  1 

iVhen  Is  that  a  couiun'-tion  '  illterjcction 

How    ii;ai!y    cases    have    himsilf, 
kertilj.  Ice.  ?  What  is  an  interjection  t 

Note. — ik  these  are  only  the  hading  ■luestloiis  on  the  Hif^ereBt 
parts  ol  spci'ch,  tiiany  rnore  may  be  a.-ked,  "  viva  voce."  Tlioir  dis- 
tance Iroiii  the  MM^v^(■lS  will  oblige  the  pupil  to  aticiid  to  the  cnn- 
nertioii  l>etw<i-M  evcrv  iiuestion  and  Us  respective  answer  Tive 
observations  tha'  '>avo  no  cor;espanding  gueittun  are  to  be  read,  hut 
Kol  coniinitled  to  incniory. 
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As  the  following  words  atid  phrases,  from  the  French  and 
LiUtin,  frequently  occur  in  E^ii^lish  authors,  an  explanation  oj  theru 
has  been  iiiserted  here,  for  the  coiir,enience  of  those  uho  are  unuc- 
miainted  with  these  languages.  Let  none,  hoivever,  imagine,  tlial 
by  doing  this  I  intend  to  enconras^e  the  rise  of  them  iti  English 
composition.  On  the  contrary,  I  disapprove  of  it,  and  aver,  that  to 
express  an  idea  in  a  foreign  language,  which  can  be  expressed  with 
equal  perspicuity  in  our  own,  is  not  only  pedantic,  but  highly  im 
proper,  i'uc/i  words  awl  phrases,  by  being  frequeyitly  used.  may. 
notwithstanding  the  uncoulhness  of  their  sound  and  appeirance. 
gradually  incorporate  v-ith  oiir  language,  and  ultimately  diminish 
Its  original  excellence,  and  impair  its  native  beauty. 

Aide  de-camp.  *  ad-de-kons^,  an  assistant  to  a  general. 

A  la  Lionne  hour,  a  la  l)on  oor%  luckily  ;  in  good  time. 

Affair  de  cceur,  af-ffir'  de  koor',  a  love  affair ;  an  amour. 

A  la  mode,  a  la  mud',  according  to  the  fashion. 

A  fin,  a  fing,  to  the  eyid. 

A  piojios,  ap-pro-po",  to  the  purpose  ;  opportunely. 

All  fond,  il  fong',  to  the  bottom,  or  main  point. 

Auto  da  fe,  a  to-da-i'a  ;  (  Portuguese)  burning  of  heretics. 

Bagatelle,  bag-a-tel~,  a  trifie. 

Beau  monde,  bo  mongd',  the  gay  icnrld,  people  of  fashion. 

Beaux  esj)rits,  boz  es-pie,  men  of  wit. 

Billet  doux,  bil-le-drr,  a  love  letter. 

Bon-mot,  bong  rao,  n  piece  nf  wit ;  a  jest ;  a  quibble. 

Bon  ton,  bong  tong,  in  high  fn.'^hion. 

Bon  gre,  mal  gre,  bong  gra,  &c.,  with  a  good,  or  ill  grace  ;  whetka 

the  party  will  or  not. 
Bon  join',  Ijong  zhur,  good  day ;  good  morning. 
Boudoir,  bvl-dwiir',  a  small  private  apartment. 
Carte  blanche,  kart  blangsh",  a  blank;  unconditional  terms 
Chateau,  sha-to',  >■»  country  seai. 
Chei  d'cBUvre,  she  doo'ver,  a  masterpiece. 
Ci-devant,  se-de-vang',  formerly. 
Comme  il  faut,  com-i!  fo,  as  it  should  be. 


Short  vowels  are  left  unmarked  ; — u  is  equal  to  u  in  nde ; — t 
to  a  in  art ;  oo,  as  used  here,  has  no  correspondent  sound  in 
English  ;  it  is  equal  to  w,  as  pronounced  by  the  common  peopU 
ill  man)-  counties  of  Scotland,  in  the  words  use,  soot,  &c. — a  i- 
e^ual  to  a  in  all. 

*  A  is  not  exactly  a  long  here  ;  it  is  perhaps  as  near  e  in  ma 
as  a  in  make,  but  a  will  not  be  so  readily  mistaken.  It  is  ira 
possible  to  convey  the  pronunciation  accurately  without  th« 
toague. 
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Con  amore,  con-a-mo^re,  {Italian)  uith  love  ;  with  the  partiality  of 

affection. 
G'jnge  d'elire,  kong-zhS  de-lei  ,  leave  to  elect  or  choose. 
Coup  de  grace,  ku-de  griiss^,  a  stroke  of  mercy ;  the  finishing 

stroke. 
Coup  d'oeil,  ku-dail.  a  peep  ;  a  glnnce  of  the  eye. 
Coup  de  main,  ki'i-de-ming^,  a  sudden  or  bold  enterprise. 
Debut,  (le-lioo^,  first  appearance  in  jnihlic. 
Domier  resort,  dem^-)  u-res-sor^,  thr  last  shift  or  resource. 
Depot,  de-p6",  a  storehouse  or  magazine. 
Do'.ible  entendre,  dubl  ang-tang'der,  double  meaning,  one  in  an 

immodest  sense. 
Douceur,  dti-SDor^,  a  present  or  bribe. 

Uieu  et  rnon  droit,  dyoo^  e-niong-drwa,  God  and  my  right. 
Eclat,  e-klii,  splendour  ;  with  applause. 
Rleve,  el  ilv^,  pupil. 

Ku  lion  point,  ang-bon'r-pwang^,  ;?!  good  condition;  jolly. 
Kii  masse,  ang  m;i.ss^,  in  n  body  or  mass. 

Kn  passant,  ang-pas-sang^,  by  the  way  ;  in  passing  ;  by  the  by. 
Knnui,  eng-nue^,  loearisomeyiess  ;  lassitude  ;  tediousness. 
Faux  pas,  fo-pii,  a  slip  ;  misconduct. 
FOte,  fut,  a  feast  or  entertainment. 
Fracas,  fra-ca'',  bustle  ;  a  slight  quarrel ;  more  ado  about  the  thim 

than  it  is  worth. 
Ifoni  soil  (jui  ma!  y  pense,  ho-ne-swiTke-miil  e  pangs^,  ei'i7  bt 

to  him  that  evil  thinks 
Hauteur,  ha-toor^,  haughtiness. 
Je  ne  s(;ais  quoi,  zhe  ne  sa  kwii,  /  know  not  what 
Jeu  de  mots,  zhoo  de  mo^,  a  play  upon  words. 
Jeu  d'esprit,  zhoo  dc-spre^,  a  display  of  wit  ;  a  witticism. 
Mal-a  propos,  mal  ap-ro-p6^,  unfit ;  out  of  time  or  place. 
Mauvais  lionte,  mo-v•az-tlont^/a/se  modesty. 
Mot  du  guet,  rno  doo  ga^,  a  watchword. 
Naivet6,  n<uiv-ta^,  ingenuousness,  simplicity,  innocence. 
()utr6,  u-tr;r,  eccentric;  blustering ;  wild;  not  gentle. 
Petit  maitre^  pe-te  ma'ter,  a  beau  ;  a  fop. 
Protege,  pro-tii-zliiV,  a  person  patronized  and  protected. 
Rouge,  nizh,  red,  or  a  kind  of  red  paint  for  the  face. 
Sans,  sang,  without. 

Sans  froid,  sang  Irwii,  cold  blood  ;  indifference. 
Savant,  sa-vang,  a  v-i.\e  or  learned  man. 
Soi-disant,  swa-de.zang\  self-styled  ;  pretended. 
Tapis,  ta-pe,  the  carpet. 
Vrait,  Uh,  feature,  touch,  arrow,  shaft. 
Tete  a  t6te,  tat  a  tiil,face  to  face,  a  private  conversation. 
I  iiique,  oo-iiek',  singular,  the  only  one  of  his  kind. 
I  II  be!  esprit,  ooii^'  bel  e-sprc",  a  pretender  to  wit,  a  virtuoso, 
Vrtlct-(ie-cliaml>re,  vabi  de  shonrbrr,  n  inlet  or  footman. 
Vi\c  le  roi,  vcve  U'  r» •i.  lojig  line  llie  king. 
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LATIX  PHRASES. 


TTie  pronunctafion  has  not  been,  added  to  the  Latin,  because  eve/j 
letter  is  sounded, — e  final  heiiig  lilie  y  in  army. 

1.  A  Inrig  or  shnrt  over  a  vowel  denotes  Iwfh  the  accented  sylla 
ble  and  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  English. 

2.  Ti,  ct,  or  SI,  before  a  vowel,  sounds  she. 

3.  Words  of /«;o  syllables  have  he  accent  on  the  _^rs?. 


At  initio, /mm  the  beginning. 

At  iirbe  condita.  from  the  bnilling 
of  the  city ;  abridged  thus,  A. I'  C. 

Kd  captandum  vulgus,  to  ensnare 
lite  vulgar. 

Ad  infinitum,  to  infinity,  without 

A.d  lihilnin,  at  pleasure.  [end. 

Ad  referendum. /or  consideration. 

Ad  valorem,  according  to  value. 

A  fortiori,  with  stronger  reason, 
much  more. 

Alias,  (a-le-as,)  otherwise. 

Alibi,  (al-i-hi,)  dseaherr. 

Alma  mater, /Ae  university. 

Anglire,  (ang-ir'i-cy,)  in  English. 

Anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  our 
iMrd.—  A.  D. 

inno  Mundi.  in  the  year  of  the 
world. — A.  M. 

A  posteriori, /rom  the  effect,  from 
the  latter,  from  bihiad. 

A  priori, /rom  the  former,  from  he- 
fore,  from  the  nature  or  cause. 

Aicanurn,  a  secret. 

Arcana  imperii,  state  secrets. 

Ariruuientum  ad  liomineni.  an  ap- 
peal to  the  prrfrssed  principles 
or  practices  of  the  adversary. 

Ar^'iinienlum  ad  judiriiiiii.  on  ap- 
peal to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

Arjumentuni  ad  fidem,  an  appeal 
to  our  faith. 

ArG'niiientum  ad  populum,  an  ap- 
ji'al  to  the  people 

Ai  iinnifntuni  ad  passiones',  an  ap- 
peal to  the  passions. 

Audi  alteram  partem,  hear  both 
sides. 

Bona  fide,  rn  reaijy,  in  good  faith 

Conira.  against. 

Cacf.ctlies  scribendi,  an  itch  for 
tenting. 

Celeri.<:  (a-)  paribus,  other  circum- 
stances being  equal. 


Caput  mortnum,  the  worthiest  r» 

mains,  dead  head. 
Compos  mentis,  in  one's  senses. 
Cum  priviie^io,  with  privilege. 
Data,  things  granted. 
De  I'acto.  in  fact,  in  reidity. 
De  jure,  in  right,  in  law. 
L'ei  Gritu.  by  Ihr  grace  orfavouroj 
Deo  volen'e,  and  willing.      [Cod. 
Desunt  CKtera,  the  rest  are  want- 
ing. 
Domine  dirige  nos,  O  Lord,  dirett 

us. 
Desideratum,  something  desirable, 

or  much  wanted. 
Dianiatis  personx,  characters  re 

presented. 
Durante  vita,  during  life. 
Durante  placito,  during pltasurt 
F,r?o,  llierefore. 

Ivrata,  errors — Er.'"atum, an *rrof 
Exrerpfa,  extracts. 
Esto  perpctua,  let  it  he  perpetual 
Et  ca;tera,  and  the  rest,  coiitr.  4-a 
Exempli  gratia,  as  for  example 

contracted.  K.  (i. 
Ex  officio,  officially,  by  virtue  oj 

office. 
Ex  parte,  on. one  side. 
Ex    tempore,    without  premidita 

tion. 
Far  simile,  exact  copy  or  resent 

blnnce. 
Fiat,  let  it  be  done  or  made 
Fhiirrante    hello,   during   hostiU 

tics. 
Gratis, /or  nothing. 
Ilora  fu?it,  the  hour  or  time  flies 
Ilumanum  est  errare,    to  err  u 

human. 
Ibidem,  in  the  same  plaoc,  COntT.  tt 
Idem,  the  same. 
Id  est.  that  IS,  contracted,  t.  ( 
Iguorainiis,    a     vam    uninformet 

pretender 
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HI  (SCO,  tn  this  place. 

Imprimis,  tn  the  first  place. 

In  lerroreni,  as  a  warmng. 

b)  propria  peisona,  tn  his  own  per- 

ton. 
lo  statu  ijuo,  tn  the  former  state. 
Ipse  dixit,  on  his  sole  assertion. 
Ipso  farlo.  I>y  the  act  itself. 
Ipso  jure,  by  the  law  itself. 
lieiii,  also  or  article. 
'ure  divino,  iy  divine  right. 
lure  liumaiio,  by  human  luio. 
lus  geriti'iiii,  the  law  of  nations. 


Pro  bono  publico, /or  the  i     itf 

the  public. 
Pro  loco  et  tempore, /or  thi     «ci 

and  time. 
Pro  re  liata,  as  occasion  terv 
Pro  rege,  lege,  el  grc;;e  ;  fo    '  y 
king,  the   constitution,   ana     ■  I 
people. 
Quo  aniino,  with  what  mind. 
Quo  jure,  by  what  right. 
Quoad,  ai  far  as. 
Quondam, /oimcr/y. 
Res  publica,  the  rommrnwealth 
Locum  teinns,  deputy,  substitute.    Resurgani,  /  shall  rise  again. 
I.abor  oiuiua  viiirit,,  labour  over-    Rex,  a  king. 

comes  every  tiling.  PvegTiia,  a  queen. 

Liceiilia  val  um,  a  poetical  license.    Senatus  coiisultum.  a  decree  of  the 
l.ap^us  liHgii.c.  a  siipof  Ihe  tongue.        senate. 
Magna  cliarla,  the  great  chartcr,the    Seriatim,  tn  regular  order. 

basis  nf  our  laios  and  liberties.        Sine  die,  without  specifying  any 
Meuieiilo  iiion.  remember  death.  particular  day. 

Memorabilia,  matters  deserving  of    Sine  qua  non,  an  indispensable prf 

record  requisite  or  condition. 

Meum  et  tuiim,  ininf  and  thine.        Staluquo,  the  state  in  wldchitwas 
Mulluin  111  parvo,  much  in  little,  a    Sub  ptvna,  under  a  penalty. 

great  deal  in  few  words.  Sui  generis,  the  only  one  of  hit 

Nemo  me  impiine  lacesspt,  no  one        kind,  singular. 


shall  provoke  me  with  impunity. 

Ne  plu.1  utf  a,  no  farther,  nothing 
bcyoaj 

Nolens  voleiis,  willing  or  unwil- 
ling. 


Supra,  above. 

Summum  bonum,  the  chief  good, 

Tria  juiicta  in  uiio,  three  joined  in 

one. 
Toties  quoties,  as  often  as. 


Non  compos  mentis,  no<  o/o.srtuniZ  Una  voce,  with  one  voice,  unam- 

mind.  monsly. 

Nisi  Dotninus  fruslra,  unles.t  the  I'l'tinnis, //if /ffs/. (contracted  u//.) 

Ijord  he  with  us,aU  tjforts  are  m  U'llie  dulce,  the   usiful  with  th* 

vain.  pleasant. 

Ne  quid  minis,  tue  much  of  one  Ull  possidetis,  aj ye  po«Mj,  orpr«- 

thing  is  good  for  nothing.  sent  possession. 

Nein.  con.  (for  nomine  contradi-  Verbatim,  loon/ /or  toorrf. 

cenlc.i  none  opposing.  Versus,  against. 

Kein.  di-,    (lor   nomine  dissent!-  Vade  mecum,  ^o  ipi//i  mt  ,•  a  book 

ente.)  none  disagreeing.  fit  for  being  a  constant  companion. 

Dre  lenus,  from  the  mouth.  Vain,  farewell. 

O  tempora.  ()  mores,  O  the  times,  Via,  by  the  way  of. 

O  the  manners.  Vice,  tn  the  room  of.  ' 

©mnc.^.  ■ill.  Vice  versa,  Ihe  reverse. 

Ouna,  h'j'den:  Vide,  jiee,  (contracted  into  ».) 

Passim,  every  where.  Vide  ut  supra,  see  as  above. 

Per  se,  by  itself,  alone.  Vis  poclica,  poetic gtnius. 

Pnm3  (ic\b,  at  first  utew.  or  at  first  Viva  voce,   orally;    h    word    of 

tig.it.  mouth 

^os'se  corr.iiatus,  the  power  of  the  Vivant  lex  et  resina,  lon^  live  the 

county  king  and  the  queen 

Primuni  nioliile,  the  main  spring.  Vox  populi,  the  voice  of  the  jieople. 

Pro  and  con, /or  and  against.  Vulgo,  commonij. 

M 
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/-wJvi  tu  lite  Rales  of  Syntax. 


Page 
Two  or   mojc  n»tnii"  in  the 
singular, -, 83 

Two  nouns  disjoined,  ic.  ..     ib. 

Noun  of  rnulliiude, 87 

One  noun  grovems  another,  .     8(1 
0(  a  cl-.ose  between  them,  .  109 
Seven.  noiiiiS  ir  the  posses- 
sive,*      86 

Singfu'.ar  nouns  o( <iif\ .persons,  96 
A.  stn^liinnd.  a  plum!  iioan,  97 
A  noiui  and  its  pron. improper,    98 

Pronouns. 

Pronouns  agree  i  n  gender,&c.  93 
Each.every. either,  agree. etc.  lOfi 
That  and  tliis,  former,  latter,*  107 
Relative  agrees  witii  its  anlec.  94 

Relative  </ia<  andtcAic^.t ib. 

Relative  preceded  by  two  ai-         i 
tecedents  of  different  poi- 
sons,     95 

Rel.sho\ild  be  placed  next  ant.  *ib.  i 

Who  after /Aon, *1()5 

When  a  pronoun  refers  to  twc 

words  of  duTerenl  prrsims,X     97 
0{  whichsoever,  &c.^ 109 

Verb 

A  verb  agrees  with  its  nom.  80 

An  active  verb  governs, 81 

Neuter  verbs  do  not  govern 

an  objective, t ib. 

Active  verbs  admit  of  no  pre- 
position,11 ib. 

One  verb  governs  another, ..  85 
The  infinitive  is  used  as  a  nom.  99 

V'erbs  related  in  point  of  time,  108 
The  verb  to  be  has  the  same 

ca.se 88 


Participle. 


Participle  used  a.s  a  noun,  ..  91 
A  possessive  pronoun,  before 

the  present  participle t91 

A   no\in   before  the  present 

participle t9 

Past  I'arl.  is  used  after  have 

and  t,   92 


Adverbs. 

Pa; 
Of  the  position  of  adverbs, ..  IC" 
Adjectives  not  u.sed   as  ad- 
verbs   Tii; 

Ofhence,  thence,  there,  ic*    ii. 
Double     comparatives     im- 
proper  Uii 

Two  negatives  improper, 10 

The  comp.  degree   requires 
than, !(.■ 

Prepositions. 

j  Prepositions  govern  objective    82 

I should  be  placed  l)elbre 

I      the  relative,* -     82 

i  Diff.   preps,   with    the   same 

I      noun,-t  ib 

I  To.  at,  in,  before  names  of 

I     places, no 

I  Words  reijuiring  appri>pnate 
prepositions, IP 

Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions     couple     like 

moods. 94 

rcnuire    subjvuictive 

nmod 89 

I.fst  and  tliat,t ib 

If.  with  but  following,^ ib 

Conjimclions  in  pairs 9ft 

Thanandas,. 104 

Various  Things. 

Interjections, 110 

General  Rule 114 

I'se  of  the  articles lid 

Ellipsis  is  frequently  admit- 
ted   11 

improper, ....  II 

Construction, II 

Promiscuous    Exercises   on 

Syntax 11 

jMiscellaneous  observations,  14 

When  to  use  capitals, I' 

Prosody, If- 

Of  versification, ii 

Figures  of  speech If 

t^uestions  on  Etymology,  ...  1" 

i  French  and  Latin  phraseii. ..  IT 


FINIS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  preredmz  Grainniiir,  owins  to  the  uncomitioii  precisiom 
and  brevity  of  the  Dcfiiiitions,  Rules,  and  Notes,  is  not  oa}j 
b*-ner  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children  than  the  generality  cf 
hose  styled  Introdiictoiy  Graininars,  Init  it  is  so  exiensively  jiro- 
.ided  with  exercises  of  every-  sort,  that  it  vvill  entirely  supersede 
he  use  of  Mr.  Miirr.ny's  Larger  Grammar  and  Kxercises  ;  for 
his  is  not  a  mere  nullini-.  like  his  Abridsemnit,  whidi  contaiiu 
>ii!y  about  seven  pages  of  t-xercixes  on  bml  Grammar.  This  con- 
ains  more  than  sixty.  This  conlain.s  a  cumpUie  Course  o' 
-Jrannnar.  and  supersedes  the  use  of  any  olhor  book  of  the  kind. 

'n  short,  by  abridging  every  subject  of  minor  importance;  by 
jfnitting  discussion  on  the  numberless  points  about  which  gram- 
marians difFer  ;  by  rendering  the  rules  and  d'-f!n:tii)ns  more  per- 
npicuons,  and  at  the  same  lime  aiiridging  them  mere  than  <mt- 
kaif ;  by  selecting  short  sentences  on  bad  grammar  ;  by  leaving 
few  broken  lines,  and  printing  them  close  togeliier — as  many  ex- 
trcises  xtndir  each  rule  of  syntax  arc  coii'jirem'eil  into  this  ejjitomt 
CS  there  ore  in  Mr  ^lurray's  volume  of  Kxercises  ;  so  that  the 
use  of  his  Abridgement,  his  larger  Grammar,  and  that  of  his 
E.tercises,  are  completely  superseded  by  this  little  volume  at  Is. 
IaI.  ;  wliile,  at  itie  same  tmie.  the  learner  will  acnuirc  as  much 
k'lowledije  of  grammar  witii  this  in  six  months,  as  with  all  thes« 
volumes  in  twelve. 

li  -niih  of  this,  as  well  as  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
having  the  Grammar  and  Exercises  in  one  vvXunie.  teachers  v(i\i 
perceive  at  a  glance  :  but  as  purenls  may  not  s  ipiickly  perceive 
tliC  superior  brevity  and  accuracy  of  the  niles.  may  no*,  be  im- 
proper to  assist  them  a  little,  by  comiianiig  a  lev  of  the  ru!e«  in 
this  with  those  of  .Mr.  Murray's  ;  thus, 

Mr.  Murray's  Rules.  Corrr..'pi>nilrnt  Rulr.i  in  this. 

Rule  II.— Two  or  more  nouns.       Rule  IV.— Two  (.riuore  singular 
&!:..  in  ibe  singular  number,  join-    nouns,  coupled  willi  ami,  reijuire 
'  eU  loKCtlicr  li>  a'  copuiative  con-    a  vorli  and  pronoun  m  the  plurzU 
junction  exi'resscd  or  understood,    number;  as,  James  and  John  art 
must  liave  verbs, nouns,  and  pro-    good  boys,  for  they  &ie  busy. — p 
nouns  agieeiiig  with  tliern  in  the    63. 
olurai  number ;  as, "  Soirrates  and 
i'lalo  tctre  wise  ;  they  were  llie 
most    etninent    philosophers    of 
Greece."    ••  The  sun   that   rolls 
»vti  our  heads,  the  food  that  we 
KK-eive,  ilie  rest  that  we  enjoy, 
liaily  admonish  us  of  a  superior 
•and    superintending  power." — p. 
143. 


'  Thi.i  rule  is  not  only  vague,  btt  incorrect :  for  a  means  any  one  ■ 
now  any  copulative  conjuncti'-n  will  not  combine  the  ajency  of  tm* 
•r  more  into  one ;  none  but  and  will  do  that — Mr.  .M.'s  Ihxrd  rule  u 
e^aally  vaf>ue. 


M'.  ilurrot/s  Rules. 

R.'i»  Hi — The  oonjuiifUnii  ais- 
juiicin  A  >ias  an  ellect  contrary  lo 
Uial  of  'iie  cuiijuiiction  co|jiiia- 
tive  ;  fo:,  as  ilm  verb,  lumn,  or 
pronoun,  \.\  rei'-irred  to  the  pre- 
cciling  terri:--  taken  separalcly,  it 
must  be  in,  ti.e  singular  ninnlifr  ; 
as,  "  liiniMaric^oi-  neglige.mx'  kas 
ca\iseii  tins  in  stake  ;"  "  .tohn, 
James,  or  Jose,^;,,  intends  lo  ac- 
company me  ;"  "  Vtiero  is  in  ni.i- 
iiy  iniiids  neither  ki.-owledge  r.-Ji 
inclersiandiiig." — p.  Kfi. 

Rule  IV, — A  iionn  of  mirltitiule, 
or  .signilying  many,  i\i\'  havo  a 
veib  or  pronoun  asjreeiriij  xvi!h  it, 
either  of  tlie  Ki^^rlh^r  or  .'^luriil 
nnrriher ;  vt'.t  not  without  rsja"d 
lo  the  mipiirt  o!  flio  word'a.s  vi- 
veyiiii;  iiiiit>  or  phirahty  of  idi'i 
a.v.  ■'  Tlis;  niretiiib;  was  iarf;;e  ."' 
'The  Pailianifiit  is  dissolved  :'■ 
"  The  nation  is  powerful :"  "  My 
peo|ile  do  nut  consider  ;  Mey 
have  not  known  me  :"  "The  niiil- 
tilude  eagerly  piirm':  pleasure  as 
</iei!  chief  good:"  "The  council 
were  divided  in  their  sentiments." 
-p.  147. 

Rule  .xrx. — Some  conjunctions 
re'imre  the  indicative,  .some  the 
subjunctive  mood  aflortliein.  It 
is  a  general  rule,  that  when  some- 
tli.jia;  cniiiiuijent  or  doubtful  is 
implied,  the  subjunctive  ought  to 
tje  u.scd  ;  as,  "  If  I  viere  to  write, 
he  would  not  regard  it ;"  "  He 
w  I'.l  not  be  pardoned  unless  he  re- 
pent  " 

(.oninnclions  that  are  of  a  posi- 
tive audi  ahpolute  nature,  re'iuire 
the  indicative  mood  :  "As  virtne 
advenres,  so  vice  recedes:"  "He 
U  liealthy,  because  he  is  tempe- 
raLa." — p.  195. 


(Corresponding  Rulei 

Two   or  more   smsuiar  noun» 

.scparalcd  by  or  or  nor,  req.iire  a 

\  ci  b  and  pronoun  in  the  .singular  ; 

as,  James  or  Joliii  is  fir.st. — p.  SH 


Rule  VIII.— When  m  noun  ol 
ri'Mllii  lule  conveys  umlv  u\  idea 
the  verb  and  pronoun  should  be 
sii.gt'iar  ;  as.  The  class  mns  large 

Vvlion  a  nou[i  of  inuililnde  con- 
veys pinraltty  of  ld(::i.  the  verb 
and  pron  'uii  should  be  plural ;  as, 
f.'y  poopie  do  not  cons'dcr;  thci/ 
.;a>'e  not  knew  n  nie. — p  b' 


Rule  X. — rentrncp'  that  imply 
contingency  and  futunly.  require 
tlie  subjunctii'.-)  mot;.,  a-s, //he 
be  alone,  givo  K-^.  lh«!  letter. 

When  contin*  i  Kv  ui'id  futurity 
are  not  implied  .l.t  '-i'iicative 
ought  to  be  used  ;  <■.  "  '"^e  speaks 
as  lie  tlnnKS  lie  n.-.,  ■>  s*feiy  b« 
tru.sted.— p.  89. 


*  The  second  part  of  this  rule  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  th;'  3rst 
Tlie  first  says  the  verb  and  pronoun  may  be  erther  of  the  smgi  n  ot 
plural  number;  the  second  says.  So;  "Not  without  regard  ij  tlw 
ireiport  ol  the  word,"  Ac. 

t  It  ;s  easv  to  explain  contingency  &nd  futurity,  but  what  is  a  t'tai 
live  and  aii-o/ufe  conjunction  ! 


Ry  the  Anthor'.s  Key  to  tliis  Grannmar,  a  grown-up  pei  ■», 
though  he  bad  never  learned  GranniriH/  hefore,  may  ea.sily  U  % 
ftuaxr  If. 
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